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Thera is scarce any truth, liut its adversariea haTe made it sn'iigly lizard, 
by which, it 's exposed to the hate mid disesteem of superficial examiners. 
For an opproTitioua title, with nilgsr belieyers, is as good as an argument, 
Joseph QloTtvill- 

" I AM a woman of an unspotted reputation," protests 
the ancient Clelia,' " and know notlung I have ever done 
■which should encourage such insolence ; but here was one, 
the other day, — and he was dressed like a gentleman, too, 
— who took the liberty to name the words kist^ fellow in 
my presence." 

It is because this lady ventured and failed, that she is 
now recalled from the past. The peculiar sphere of her 
one recorded censure, aud its miscarriage, taken con- 
jointly with her antiquity, determine for her a memorable 
position, if not an importance, in literary history. Of 
the rabble of verbal critics, English and American, we 
must acknowledge her, unquestionably, as the classical 
prototype. 

In these latter days, the propagation of our vernacular 
philology is, for the most part, after this wise. The critic- 
* looked for a given expression, or sense of an 
' ' 's dictionary, but without finding it there, 
1 without this preliminary toil, conceives it to be 
novel, unauthorized, contrary to analogy, vulgar, super- 
fluous, or what not. Flushed with his precious discovery, 
he explodes it before the public. Universal ehaUownees 
wonders and applauds; and Aristarchus tho Little, fired 
to dare fresh achievements, is certain of new weeds to 
wreathe with his deciduous hays. 

Unless we suppose that the patron of a whim is sub- 
conscious of the real nature of his pet, it is not easy to 

' Speflator, No. 376- PoedMy, Clelia liad been reading the pious Edward 
Terry, and had borfawed from him her notion of the meaning of lusii/. Sao 
A Voyage to Most-India (ed, 1666), p. 147. 
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account for the fact, that he confines himself but rarely to 
cabn statement or argument. Defect of substantial reasons 
must be compensated somehow ; and no compensation for 
it is more obvious, or is oftener called into play, than an 
air of impatient contempt towards those who disrelish 



With thus much of preface, I proceed to give illustra- 
tions of the style and temper of philologizing characterized 
above. Some of these illustrations arc drawn, to be sure, 
from the works of writers to whom we are indebted for 
most sagacious and valuable remarks on our language. 
But, the greater our obligations to such writers, the more 
desirable is it that their invalid judgments should be dis- 
criminated from their valid. As for mere sciolists, to 
subject one of their num.ber to a strict appreciation may 
operate, let it be hoped, as a salutary warning. 

" In our own age," says Walter Savage Landor,^ " many, 
Burke among the rest, say ' by this means '. It would be 
affectation to say ' by this mean ', in the singular ; but the 
proper expression is ' by these means '." 

From the time of Shaltespeare downwards, there are few 
writers but have employed the substantive means as a 
BiDgular ; ^ and, for a long time, it was, in the use of many, 
convertible with mean? Even Dr. Johnson has " this 
means ",■* though he teUs us, with reference to mean : " It 
is often used in the plural, and, by some, not very gram- 
matically, with an adjective singular." " This mean " is 

1 Zaet Fruit of an Old Ti-ee, p. 104. Ep. Lowth, in his Grammar, after 
quoting "by thigiH^a«s" from tke Biblo, and "bj ihai fmaas" from Atter- 
bmy, aeks: " Ouglit it not to be 'by these memis', 'by those means' ? Or 
'by thiame<m\ 'by that mean', in the Bingular number, bs it is used by 
Hooter, Si^ey, Shateaneare, &e.f" 

' Addison Mwaja writes "this means", toe the singokr; and so almost 
everybody has wriMeu since the beginnii^ of the last oeatoiy. 
■ 3 Capgrave, CJavnide af England (1464), pp. 176, 241, 258, 294, 2S5, 300, 
852, 366. Sir Thomaa Elyot, The Govemow (1631), fol. 16, 42, 49, 70, 76, 
186, 146, 160, 164 (ed. 1580). Patqnine in a Tramee (ed. 1666), fol. 6, 11, 
13, 80. S3, 71, &e. Bamabe Eiohe, .Tiavreel! to Mititatie Frsftssion (1681), 
pp. 10, 47, 62, lOi, 116, 146, &o. fed. 1846). Thomas Ooghan, Swiea of 
Health (1586), cliapters 203, 242. Shalespeare, Winter's Tale, Act 4, Sceno 
3, William Watson, A Beeaeordon of Tm Quodlibetieall Questions (1602), 
pp. 60, 62, 106, 119. Samuel Hieron, Works (ed. 1624), Vol. 1, pp. 9, 88. 
James Hayward, Samsh'd Virgin (1636), pp. 114, 140. Matthew Eawrence, 
Use and Practice of Faith (1657). pp. 22, 106, 130, 131. Barrow, Works 
(ed. 1683), VoL 2, pp, 66, 134, 377. Steele, Speetatoj-^ Noa. 4, 394, 450. 

* ^dventio'er. No. 39. 
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of frequent occurrence in tho pages of Coleridgo and his 
imitator a. 

According to Landor, if we wish to speak of one out of 
several meam, we may not, in propriety, even resort to a 
periphrasis ; ^ we must expf eaa a plurality, though we intend 
only a unity. In preference to what is assumed to he bad 
grammar, on the one hand, and in preference to an affect- 
ation, on the other band, we are counselled to elect a 
misrepresentation of our meaning. That " this mean " is 
an affectation, just as " this remaw " would be, is admitted ; 
but that " this means " is ungrammatic^ postulates a cri- 
terion of grammaticalneas other thanlthe sole rational 
criterion, general consent.^ 

' Gh'ay, — see bia Wor&s (ed. Mitford, 1868), Vol. 6, p. 208, — commenting, 
in 1780, on Wslpole's lives of the Painters, haa the following criticism : 
" Geniuses. There ie no such word ; and gmii meana Bomething else." Here 
we are denied a plural Gtaya contemporaries were not, however, so finicEJ. 
aa himself, and used ii£»iii9;sireely. I name a few of them. Tilson, Cambridge, 
J. Q. Cooper, and Anon., WorU,'SQ&. 67, 119, 159, 152, 171.' Colmanand 
Thornton, Coimoiiaeiir, Hoa. 19, 28, 47, 54, 70, 72, 139. BJoliardson, Cor- 
respMidenee, Vol. 4, p. 138, Btenie, Ti-iilram Shemdy, VoL 2, oh. 18 ; Ser- 
mons, No, 42. Misa Carter, LeUers to Miaa Talbot, &c.. Vol. 3, p. 165. 
JonsE, of Hayland, Theologieal and Miaeellaneotis Works, VoL 5, p. 40S. 
Evan Qlrmvill, inAhe A<ldfess to the Sin/lil Sestets, prefixed to his Scepsis 
Seierttijica (ed. \li65),\ss geniuses ; and in his Saddueiamis THnmpJiatus (ed. 
1726), p. 451. And so hsa Addison, ia his remarks on FaTio, Milan, &e., in 
his Tracela. In hia Dialogues on Medals, however, hs hbos peni*s. 

' Perhaps " a means " spmn^ from an old oMiqne caae, if it did not originate 
with the volgfur : compare their wnji*, in " a great iooyj off". And so, it 
mar he, we cams hy our singular pajiis, as in "muoh^oi™ is neceeaary ", 

Sut the eingiilar meam has other parallels. 

Amends. Bp. Tecoik, Repyeasia; {1456), p. 110. Barrow, Works, Vol, 2, 
p. 41. Addiaon, Spflrtaior, No. 630. HagheB,SfW(rfa(i»",No. 311. Southey, 
lAfe and Correspotidsnee, Vol, 6, p. 86. I might add references to Ljly, 
Gabriell Harvey, Hohbes, Milton, Jeremy Collier, and Burke. 

Assises. Henry More, Mystery of godliness (ed. IflSO), p. 226. Addiaon, 
Guardian, No. 105, Da Foe's FoUtioal Bistory of the Devil {ed. 1840), p. 
222 (in a quolalioij), Charles Johnson, Chrysal (ed, 1777), VoL 2, p. 80. 
Lord Maoaulay, Essay on Warren Hastings. 

Mews, now a Eingular, was, originally, a plural ; and modem usage sanetions, 
to some eslent, the plural mewses. 

News, to be compared with the French nomeUes, has long been, optionally, 

Ste%os ia aingnlar in. Eapho Eobynson's translaKott of Sir Thomaa More's 
Utopia (1651), p, 43 (ed. 1869) ; in Gosaoa's Sehoole of Abim (1578), pp. 
6a, 68 (ed. 1868) ; and in Lyly'a Euphies (1679-80), p, 43 (ed. 1868). 

Add odds, with ethics, politics, physics, mathematics, meehanies, and many 
other names of sciencea, now aingnlar. 

Alms, heUoms, jaJces, and summons owe their plural aspect to mere corrup- 
tion i and such is tlie caae with riches, which oace waa o( either number. A 
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Yet it 18 Landor who lays down, that " one rash decision 
ruins the judge's credit, which twenty correcter never 
can restore." 

" The epithet ' church-going ', appKed to a hell, and that hy 
BO chaste a writer aa Cowper, is an instance of the strange ahuses 
which poets have introduced into their language, till they and 
their readers take them as matters of comae, if they do not 
sdngle them out expressly as objects of admiration." 

It ia the poet Wordsworth ' that thoughtlessly com- 
ments thus, by the term " epithet " hegging the whole 
question. Instead of " church-going hell ", Oowper ought 
to have written " churchgoing-bell ' . " Churchgoing " is 
here a substantive; and the expression arraigned as an 
" abuse " stands on the same footing with the elliptical 
"drinking-cap", "laughing-gas", "riding-whip", "stum- 
bling-block", *"walkmg-etick", "watering-pot", "wed- 
ding-garment". 

lite oormption is seen in gsUmvs, for wMeh Capgrave lias gahw ; nhile Henry 
Earl of Monmouth, in his Aduia-tiiemeiits from Farmmis (16&6), haa the 
plural gallowsea repeatedly. So, too, has John Taylor, tha water-poet, at an 
earlier date. Shamblei is, as in Shakespeare, aingular in !Lord Maoaulay ; see 
his .Eway an flfr Janun MaekintosA. Nash, in Jlis Chrisfs Teara over Jeru- 
salem, 'bes ahmtile. Tidings ie Hngnlar in Goaeon's SchoiM of Abuse, p. 47 ; 
(SbbIj, in John Taylor's JTofis {ed. 1680), Vol. 2, p. 170, and in Dr. Donne's 
Po^ifomi (16S1), p. 171. " .^n epliemerides." Burton and Fuller. Addison, 
in tlie Sist of his dialogues (m Medals, has "a tattered colotira." 

Wage might, also, here be remarked on, with tha old victual, and the com- 
paratively modem material and orgy. The last is aa old aa Addison ; see tlie 
Speelator, No. 217, "One armes", meaning 'weapon', is found ia PossitiBe 
in a IHunce, fol 8*; and "an armee", in Heniy Lawrence's Of oar 
Covimzaiim and Warn with Angels (1646), p. 172- 

Cat^s, for 'hody ', whether in its primary sense or in its derivative, was 
long used as a plural, simply beeausa of ita ending in s. " All the eorpa of 
CbrjBtendomo . . . hmie lyved." Sir Thomas More, Apolegye (1533], fol. 70. 
Also see Bp. Pearson, Ak Exposition of the Creed (1659), p. 572 (ed, 1845). 
Carps is still the form there found, hut for ' dead body. ' John Taylor, a 
generation hefoi'e, has em-pse, in the same sanse, and as a plural Worlcs, VoL 
2, p. 299. And so has Puller. 

In the last century, if not a little sooner, arose tte vulgar chay, from the 
notion that ohmse was a pluraL Then, too, likewise jadging hj the ear, the 
uneducated considered i)ui^ as a plural, and said " bis poise oi-e weak ". The 
singular, if used, must have been, to them, pul. 

SieksItaiBS, s, barbaiization of q«elgue ■ chose, and a plural in virtne of its 
BOirad to vulgar ears, has acquired a smgular niunber, 

1 Foetieal Worki (ed. 1846), Vol. 2, p. 342. 

" Mr. Marsh — Lectures on the English Ltinguage, v. 656, foot-note, — writes, 
not very wisely : " Query for the purists ; Oaght 1 rather to say, a ' blnet- 
that-is-being-stumbled-at ? " He fails to see that tbe first factor of 'stum- 
bUag-block is static, and, consequently, is no longer a participle. 
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Eeferring to tlie word atonement, as being explainable by 
' a being at one ', Coleridge annotates : 

" This is a mistaken etymology, and, consequently, a dull, 
thougli unintentional, pun. Our (itone is, doubtless, of the 
same stock with the Teutonic aussohnen, versSknen ; the Anglo- 
Saxon taldng the ( for the s." ' 

From the air of eoniidence with which this ia said, one 
would think there must be good foundation for it. On 
the contrary, it ia utterly untenable. At oiie, for ' recon- 
ciled', ia as old as Eobsrd Maanyng : " make an onemmt 
■with God", "seta^ onemmt"^, are expressions of the six- 
teenth century ; and I am not aware that atonement 
and aione are of an earlier date." Further, atonemmit 
seems to have preceded atone. The latter nowhere occurs 
in tho Bible. 

" I belieTe you wQl Tery raiely find, in any great writer before 
the Revolution, the possessive case of an inanimate noun used, 
in prose, instead of the dependent case ; as, ' the watch's hand', 
for ' the hand of the watch'. The possessive, or Saxon genitive, 
was confined to persons, or, at least, to animated subjects." 

Thus Coleridge again,* Tet, even in our Bible and 
Prayer-book, there are such phrases as "day's journey", 
"atomach's sake", and "wit's end", with "body's", 
"eye's", "gospel's", "heaven's", "hope's", "love's", 
"lucre's", "mercy's", "name's", "oath's", "temple's", 
"thing's", "tooth's", "ti-uth's," "word's", "work's", 
&c. &c. ; and it may be thought sufficient if I adduce like 
. from Sir Thomas Elyot,^ Bishop Sanderson," 



' Siatesnttm's Mamtai, Appendix A, foot-note. 

"You may underatand, by mseet," aaya Coleridge,' in his TMe-talk, 
'" life in sectiona '—diffused generally over tia parts." Much in like inanner, 
you may uEdaratand, with Joe Millec, tiiamsK to he made np of wo and man. 
An mseet is so called from the imeetions, ' ereasea ' , which characterize ita 
physical structure- 

' Burthogge, in Ms (kusa Dei (1976), pp. 172-S, nses the word alonable, 
■which is not in ttie dictionaries. " He, . . . . hy hia ohedienoe and death, 
hath rendred God atlona&le to man." 

" See The Bible Word-Book, -^o.ii-ii. That one was anciently pronouiioed 
with the yoivel-Eound of o is evident from only — formerly written aneig — and 
alone. . The latter word ia even found for all one, ' all tho same ', " It is 
aione as if the Apostle had a^d,'' &c Hieron, Works, Vol, 1, p, 635. 

' Ifotee aiid Ledures iipo'^ Shakespeare, kc., Vol. 3, p. 181. 

5 "Fortnne'smntabvlity", "bed's head". The Govertmir, M. 95,157. 

' "Life's", "town's", "merit's." Seimons (ed. 1681), Vol, 2, jip. 104, 
131, 222. 
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Ilotbes,^ and IlenTy More.^ As to awkward instances of 
such inflected forms as Coleridge thiniEs to be modern, I 
am convinced that they were mucli more common before 
the Ilevolution of 1688 tlian they have been since.' 

" ITie author asks credit for his having, here and elsewhere, 
resisted the temptation of substituting whoee for of which. The 
misuse of the said pronoun relative whom, where the antecedent 
neither is, nor is meant to he represented as, personal, or even 
animal, he would brand as one among the worst of those mimic- 
ries of poetic diction by which imbecile writers fency they elevate 
their prose, — would, hut that, to hie vexation, he meets with it, 
of late, in the compositions of men that least of all need such 
aititices, and who oiight to wateh over the purity and privileges 
of their mother-tongue with all the jedouay of h^h-priests set 
apart, by natiwe, for the pontificate. Poor as our language is in 
terminations and infleetiona significant of the genders, to destroy 
the few it possesses is most wrongfid." 

Coleridge, here cited once again,^ implies that he is deal- 

' "Self-defence's", "contract's", "society's", "honour'a", "city's", 
Works (ed. Sir W. MoIeeworUi), Vol. 2, pp. 109, 110, 113,'2a3, 268. 

" " Sun's", "moon's", " hypocrisj'B ", "soul's." Mystery of Godlineis, 
pp. 344, 346, 386, 440. 

' Without interrnptiou, we hare bad, from the days of Anglo-Saion till the 
present time, such genitiies as Coleridge olgects to. Bp. Pecock, in ids ite- 
preasBT, pp. 31, 48, 48, &c., prefers "reason's doom" to "doom of reason". 
" Feet's measttrea ", " summer's day," " the Chirohis hileevyng." Ibid., pp. 
2B, 88, 137. 

We have been altogether capricious with respect to inserting ike > of Uie 
genitive into compounds. Words like teadsman, eyieataaU, eowslip, dais)/, 
and dsyemcm are comparatiTely rare in Old English, while such as Aerdnum 
are veiy numerous. "riiomaB Fuller, in his Mii^t OmUniplatioia, &e. (1660), 
2, 2, ventured seedsHmc; but we cling to seediime, though we say aeedsima. 
Even gowtiaman and swardsmtm are modemish ; Mdemaid has only lately 
given place to in'deatitaid ; and H/egmirdmen was used in 1756 : Qmneisseur, 
Jfo. 138. Cow-millc and hm-egg were forms current in the siiteenih century, 
and perhaps ailerwacds. The latter of them was not too anticiue for Er, 
Johi^n, in bis Journey to the Western Islands of Seotland. 

The genitiye ease is fonnd in needs, Moic-o-ifoys, oJwuj/s, smnetimea, Sx, &e. 
Our ojiee, of old written ones, is the genitive of one. Instead of ' for the 
nonee ', we formerly wrote ' for the nimes ', ia which (fie noties is a corraption 
of then onei ; t/ien being the old dative of the. A like instance of the provection 
of » is seen in Uie " no nather cause oE varyannoe " of Sir Thomas More ; 
Apologye, foL 110. Nbutn, for ovm, occurs in Udal and in Otway ; and 
Shakespeare, John Taylor, and Poote show that muile was long depraved into 
nuHde. 

' Doles and Zeciwres upon Shakespeare, &c, Vol. 2, p. 364. 

Br. Johnson, in his Gram^nar, states that " Whose is rather the poetical 
than regular genitive of mhicA." Bp. Lowth says ; " Whose is, by some 
authors, made the poBsessive case of which, and applied to things as well as 
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ing with a moclG of expression whici. tas only recently 
been authoriaed by good writers. Nevertheless, the use of 
whose for of which, where the antecedent is not only irra- 
tional but inanimate, has had the support of high author- 
ities for several hundred years .^ 

persons, — I tliink, improperly." He tken quotes Addison as writing ; " la 
there any other doetrine wAum followers are pnniahed ? " 

Acflording to Mr. Matah, in language whieli needs qnalifying, " WAose was 
nniverflaliy employed, as a neuter, uy the best English writers, until a recent 
period, as, in eertain eombinations, it still is by very good authorities." Zee- 
tarea on the English Language, p. 806. And here I am anxious to confess 
that I have elsewhere mistaken and misqaoted what Mr. Maieh there remarl:s 
about the expression "I passed a house wiiwewindowB were open." If, how- 
ever, " we should scruple to say " 50, mj argament is still unmeeted. 

Our tvho and what same from the Anglo-Saxon kuia and hwmt, which were 
only interrogative. Of both Aujb and meat tte genitive was Jiwss, whence 
our vthose, which, as a relative, is older than the relative who. What, as 
strictly equlTalent to the relive which, never had much vogua, and lias long 
been a vulgariBra. ; but its genitive has survived, in preference to whichs, as we 
should have modernized the medieval gaMScea. 

Dean Alfovd, in The Quern's Engliih, after asserting, much too romidly, 
that "both wAo and wAW are, in our older writers, usedof perEons," asaerte, 
that our ancestors, by their "Onr Father vihieh art in heaven," intended " re- 
ference to the relationship, rather than to the Person only ; " for " uj/mj merely 
identifies, whereas which clBSsifies." The ^t is, that the translators of onr 
Bible copied, as far as was practicable, the language of the versions which 
served as the groundwork of their labours ; and that, ia 1611, who, for which 
as a relative personal pronoun, was not yet thoroughly established. The dis- 
tinction which the Dean takes is purely gratuitous. 

1 " Langagia whos reulia hen not writen." Bp. Pecoclt, ^Repressor, Intro- 
duction, p, IsuiT., foot-note. Also see pp. 10, 12, 32, 8*, 40, 41, &c, 

" He mad many bokis of this craft, wAw names he these," &c. Capgrave, 
Chronicle of Eaglii^ p. 66. 

But I must cortail my references. In those which follow, the words italicized 
have whose tar their relative. Soms, mart. Sir Thomas Elyot, The Gwern- 
our, fol. 196, 197. Vinegar. Thomas Cf^han, Himn of SeaUh, ch. 200. 
ATtliguili/, Gahriell Harvey, Fiei-c^a Sirpererogatiim (1593}, p. 184 (in 
ArvAaiea,Yd\. 2). TAij^s. Hobbes, JTofis, VoL 7, p. 220. OMireh. Henry 
More, Mystery of Iniqmtj) {ed. 1664), p. 641. America, optica. Joseph Glan- 
Till, Seepaia Seient^ea, p. 132; J'lua Ultra (1668), p. 46. Things. Bp. 
Sanderson, Senaoni, Vot 2, p. 1S2. Aitything. Cambridge, The World, 
No. 102. Age, funeiion, malth, performimces. Charles Jolnson, Chrysdl, 
Vol. 1, pp. 107, 198; Vol 2, p. 164; Vol. 3, p. 204. Trees. Gray, Wm-ka, 
Vol. 4, p. 55. Field. Miss Carter, Letters to Mrs. Montagti.Ydl. Z, p. 22. 
eospel. William Cowper, Wor&a (ed. Bouthey, 1836—1837), Vol. 4, p. 310. 
Bridge. Sonthey, Fsprtelia's Letters, Vol. 2, p. 267 ; also see Letters, &e. 
(1797), pp. 34, 62, 02. SeHgion, imlamiholy, perdition, cohmma, kiildings, 
smoke, motmtains, frvit, ataireasf, laarttstiotti, fi>wsra, arches, power, pedestal, 
trees. Shelley.SMays, &c, Vol. 1, pp. 34,284, 242; Vol.2, pp. 186, 189,105, 
107, !98, 201, 208, 268, 278. " Workshop." Dr. Arnold, L 
CofT«spo«HiM«(ed. lS46),p. 281. Sra. ' "■ ■" ^ ■ »- - 
of Arehitecittre, p. 4 ; and see pp. iv. 
171, 197. 
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" The word apartmeni, meamng, in effect, a compartment of a 
house, abeady includes, in its proper sense, a suite of rooms ; 
and it is a mere yulgar error, arising out of tlie ambitious na^e 
of lodging-house teepera, to talk of one family or one estahlish- 
ment occupying apartments, in the plural. ' The queen's a:part- 
meid ' at St. James's, or at Versailles, not ' the queen's apart- 
mmts', ia the correct e: 



Thus dogmatizes that most wayward of triflera, Mr. 
ThomaiS De Quincey,' deliyering himself in his peculiar 
manner, as if his own conviction of what is right were 
conclusive of the ignorance, snobbishness, idiocy, or some 
other equally deplorable defect, of all dissentients, that is 
to say, generally, of the world at large. And again ; 

" Our English use of the word apartrnmt is ahsnrd, since it 
leads tQ total misconceptions. We read, in French memoirs in- 
numerable, of ' the Idng's aparknmt ', of ' the queen's apartjnsnt ', 
&c. ; and, for us English, lie question arises, Howl had the king, 
had her Majesty, only one room i But, my friend, tbey might 
hare a thousand rooms, and yet have only one apartment. An 
apartment means, in the continental lose, a section or compart- 
ment of an edifice."^ 

Nevertheless, Mr. De Quincey himself stoops, again 
and again, to "the ambitious usage of lodging-house 
keepers ", and falls into the " mere vulgar error " of using 
the plural apartments for 'rooms'.' 

The French appartement seejaa to have meant, originally, 
as it atni continues often to mean, ' a storey* of a dwelling- 
house or the like ', and thence acquired tie signification of 
' a suite of rooms ' ; these being restricted, ordinarily, to 
one floor : and so our ancestors once understood the word. 
Viewed etymologically, a compartment is one of several 
parts making up a whole, and may, therefore, be used to 



Act 3 



_ asselas, cb. i ; Sampler, No. 93. 

' Works (ed. 1883), VoL 2, p. 238, foot-nota. 

» md., Vol. 14, p. 458, foot-note. 

» Hid., Yol. 10, p. 11; Vol. 11, pp. 62,66; Vol. 18, p. 241. In Klosler- 
M'»i(ed. 1832), p. 28, thB"abanrd" uaaof tliesingolarBpBJ-iH!(f)(,for 'tooiu', 
also has the authority of Mr. De Quiiicey. 

* It is so defined in MIege's OreaC French Bisiionary, 10S7-8. M. Litti't: 
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describe any room belonging to a set, just as well as any 
set of rooms among those which compose a house. That 
which is by itself is d, part, or ' apart ' ; and, hence, apari- 
ments and compartments difter, in suggesting aggregates 
Tinder the aspects, as concerns their constituents, of dis- 
junction and conjunction, respectively. But, as the rooms 
of a suite, no less than a suite itaelf, may be regarded 
singly, our modern use of apartment has nothing " absurd " 
in it. That it arose as Mr. De Quincey asserts is very 
questionable ; it being much more likely that it descended 
to lodging-house keepers than that it ascended from them. 
As to its being " a mere vulgar error ", or " absurd ", who 
but Mr. De Quincey so ^teems it? His "correct expres- 
sion " is, probably, one of which he enjoys almost the 
monopoly ; unless unidiomatic translators from the French 
share it with him. His adjudication is, here, irrespective 
of usage, and, by implication, sets up a standard which 
none but an autocrat ia likely to acknowledge. 

And then, what though the French idea of an apart- 
ment differs from our own ? If people who only smatter 
French fancy themselves masters of it, and fall into " total 
misconceptions ", shall we GaUieize our language, just to 
prevent such a calamity p Why should " the continental 
use " of a word be our use, the word haying become Eng- 
lish ? Apartment is no longer appartemettt, even as alter ia 
not alterer. Finally, if apartment, for ' room ', be " absurd ", 
funeral, for our ancient funerals, from the still existent 
fwnerailles, is no entire word, but only a verhal clipping. 

Of civilian Mr. De Quincey says :^ 

' WorJcs, Vol. 6, p. 79, foot-note. In Vol. 6, p. 13S, foot-noto, we sxe toM 
of " the ridieulona abuse of this word cwilian, in our days." 

"Mobody in the world," says Mr. De Qumcey, . . . "has less sympathy 
than myself with idle cavillers, or leas indulgence towards the seruples which. 

fcow out of escesBive puritanisra in stylo." Vol. 5, p. 190. "We may believe 
im ; only he disliked, in others, that which was the eipreas imsge of one of 
his own most marked pecDltarities. He must have reckoned on great inatten- 
tioD, or ignorance, or servility, on the part of his readers, or on all three to- 
gether. 

In the spirit which led him fo rim amuck at civilian, he would have ye- 
olaimed ert-ani, for airant, and thus rnade it do double duty. His " eiTant 
oharlalan and impostor,"— VoL 6, p. 104, in the edition of 1863, and in two 
other Engliah editions, — asheousht toliaveseen, is, to common apprehension, 
almost a tautology; for a charlatan and impostor could scarcely hut en-. 
"When &rriml, us qualifying ' rogao ', eame tj> differ from wcmderiag, tlie sub- 
stitution of tie spelling arrant was no worsB than the change which the ivord 
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" Under the fashionable and most childish use of this word, now 
crarent, — viz,, to indicate simply a non-military peraonj—a use 
whieh has diBtuibed and perplexed all onr past literature for six 
centuries, it hecomes necessary to explain, that, hy civilian is 
meant, in English : 1. one who professes and practises the civil 
law, as opposed to the common or municipal law of England ; 
2. one who teaches or expounds this civil law; 3. one who 
studies it." 

Mr. De Quincey, ty the ■way, of courae means. Lis pre- 

Eosterous assertion being interpreted, that the intelhgi- 
ility of our past literature has been disturbed and per- 
plexed by the emergence and predominance of the use 
which he stigmatizes &s "fashionable and most childish". 
Not only, however, ia this use "fashionable", but its 
prevalence is weU, nigh universal. Tfor, from their pre- 
sumptive infrequency, are the chances worth taking into 
account of the danger of any confusion, in common dis- 
course, between the new sense of the word and its old 
senses. Why, then, hesitate to accede to so convenient a 
neoterism? As we needed, in soldier, a substantive of 
miUtary, so we needed a subatantive of cm7, as contrasted 
with military. It was aversion to an awkward circumlo- 
cution that gave us our modern civilian; and no sane 
argument can invalidate it. Wholly futile, in Mr. De 
Quineey, otherwise than as throwing light on his unique 
idiosyncrasy, is his terming it " childish ". Such, indeed, 
or worse, is his perpetual ambition to rehearse the attitude 
of Athanasiua contra mundum. 

In his paper on Anecdotage, he comments as follows :^ 
" One thing, at least. Miss Hawldns might have learned from 
Dr. Johnson; and let her not suppose that we say it in ill- 
nature : she m^ht have learned to weed her pages of many bar- 
barisms in langut^e which now disfigure them ; for instance, the 
barbarism of ' compensate for tlie trouble ', — in tlie veiy sentence 
before us,— instead of ' compensate the trouble '." 



Here, again, we meet with that arrogant precipitancy 
without which Mr. De Quineey would lose half his iden- 

had undeigone in. meaning. Many of our old eipresBions liave a tistory cor- 
responding witk that of ei-rimt, ' thorough-paced '. To reaniniate tliis form ia 
impossible, and, if it were poasible, would De inexpediont, 
f W«r/ii, Vol. 12, pp. 100, 101. 
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tity.^ With perfect justice, he elsewhere observes/ that, 
" uaiversally, the class oi* purists in matters of language 
are liable to grievous suspicion, as almost constantly pro- 
ceeding on haK-tnowledge and on ineuificient principles." 
Dr. Johnson himself' has, by a " barbarism ", more than 
once used compensate as a neuter Yerb ; and so, doubtless, 
have scores of reputable writers* during the last hundred 

- Intuition stood Mr. De 6uinc«y in poor stead, as an altarnativa to inses- 
tigation. Thua, he ayeis — Vol. 6, p. 137, foot-note, — that, "with the ex- 
ceptioa of an allnaiou to the technical naages of horso-raoing, and one other, I 
do not remember that any speciflo anachronisms, either as to words or things, 
haTe been yet pointed out in Chatterlon." He could not, then, it seems, even 
have known, or else he had strangely forgotten, that the spuriousneas of Eow- 
ley'B poems, as produDtious of the flfleenth cenliiry, had been ascertained, past 
all refutjug, br tlieir anachronous iU. 

' Woi-ks, Vol. 14, p. 201, foot-note. 

' See the JtemSto-, No. 143 ; Ad/smtm-^, No. 62. 

* Speetatm; Ho, 681. Miss Carter, letters to Miss TaOot, &e.. Vol. 1, p. 
123, Hawtesworth, Advmtitrer, No. 1. Dr. Joseph Warton, AdKentarer, 
No. 93. Colman, Adventure, No. 90 ; Bngliah M^chant, Act 4, Scene 2. 
Colman and Thornton, Cmmiasmr, Nos. 8, 28. BicharOHin, Sir Charles 
GrandUon (ed. 3811), Vol. 2, p. HS. Bishop Lowth, Life of WiUiam (if 
Wyksham {ed. 1769), p. 322. Chailes Johnson, Chrggal (ed. 1777), Vol. 2, 
p. 7 i Vol. 3, pp. 22, 87, 239, 273. Miss Bumey, Soehna (ed. 1779), Vol. 3, 
p. 258. Cumberland, West laditm, Act 1, Scene 2. Letters ofJaniut, Nob. 
II, 86, 88. Burke, Oil, the SubUme and Seatitiful, fart 2, Section 10 ; Part 
6, Section 6i and often throughont his writings. Sterne, Leitei-a, No. 91. 
Gibbon, MisceUamous Works (ed. 1814), Vol. 3, p. 442 ; Vol. 4, p. 332. 
John. Prere, Mieroeoam, No. 9. Jones, of Nayland, Theological <md Miseel- 
laneous Works, VoL 2, pp. vi., 170 ; Vol 6, p. 330. Gowper, Works, Td. 
3, pp, 243,270; Vol. 9, p. 180. Paley, eight limes in his JforaiPMosojiAf/. 
Goflwin, An Enquiry, &e. (ed. 1793), p. 679. Miss Carter, letters to Mrs. 
Montagu, Vol. 2. p. 132; Vol. i, p, 316. Charles Lamb, Besamtmtl Gray, 
Chapter 11. Coleridge, Essays on Mis Ovm Tims, pp, 186, 671, 894, 917 ; 
ifotes and Lesiurea upon Shakespeare, Vol. I, p. 63 ; Church tmd State, &c 



(ed. 1889), p. 406. Soathey, Xi/eo/ B^ssfeji (ed. 1864), VoL 1, 

gviei, Sco. (ed. 1881), Vol. 1, mi. 209, 278; Vol. 2, pp. 161, bio; ttmaieriff 

.2«ji«(7 ; &e. &e. WordswortE, Poetical Works, Vol. 6, p. 3fi7- tr. Arnold, 



Zi/e and Corretpandenee, p. 27 ; Mieedlaaeoua Works, pp. 25, 63. Landor, 
Worbi, Vol. 1, p. 81 : Lait Fruit off an Old Tree, pp. ISO, 301. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, Essay on the Miracles, &c., p. 314 ; Office and Work of Uhiveraitica, 
p. 66 : Lectures and JEssat/s on University Subjects, p. 172 ; Essays Critical 
and Ristarical, VoL 1, p. 9 ; Vol. 2, pp. 87, 384. Bp. Wilberforce, Addresses, 
&o., p. 23. And I might add references to Henry Brooke, Crabbe, Charles 
L%d, Shelley, Hartley Coleridge, Mr. J. S. Mill, &o. &o. 

The oldest metanee I know is in Barrow. " As if the oross were not enough 
worthy to eompensaie for our nnworthiness." Works, Vol. 1, p. 480, 

Dr. Johnson, in his Diet3onary,^-and Dr. Eiehardsoo, after him, — over- 
passed compensate as a verb neuter. His editor. Archdeacon Todd, suppliad 
the omission, but on the sole authority of tiie Ber. Thomas Seott. Saintsbip, 

however, is not literature. Dr. Latham leaves the Archdeacon's 

whore he found it. 
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and ninety years, Lord Macaulay' included. In very many 
cases we may make compensate either neuter or active :^ 
the option, like that between has arrived and is arrived, has 
the warrant of the best usage. Of this fact Mr. De 
Quincey either was aware or waa unaware. If aware of it, 
he- should have left Mies Hawkins alone ; if he was un- 
aware of it, the lady's own authority ought to have led 
him to suspect that there might be scope for choice in the 
matter. Sic volo sic jubeo is, too often, the substance and 
the smn total of an opinionist's judicial cq^uipment. 

,1 next quote part of what Mr. De Quincey^ says about 
implicit : 

" This word is now used in a moat ignorant way ; and, from 
its misuse, it has come to he a word wholly uaeieas : for it is 
now never coupled, I tiink, with any other suhstantive than 
these two, ' faith ' and ' confidence ',■* — a poor domain indeed to 
have sunk to from its original wide range of territory. More- 
over, when we say ' implicit faith ', or ' implicit confidence ', we 
do not thereby indicate any specific Mnd of faith and confidence, 
diSemg from other fattli, or other confidence : but it is A vague 
rhetorical word which expresses a great degree of iaith and con- 
fidence ; a Mth that is unquestioning, a confidence that is un- 
limited ; *. e., in fact, a faith that is a faith, a confidence that is 
a confidence,^ Such a use of the word ought to he abandoned to 



And how did this use originate ? The explanation given 
is, that the phrase ' implicit faith ', in other words, ' faith. 
iy proxy', employed by "learned assailants of popery", 
while seen, by " ignorant readers ", to be " a term of re- 
proach ", was misunderstood by them. " These ignorant 

' Even in tUe first ohapter of Mb Sistwy there sre two instances of it. 

' It is observable that ' compeneated by', of a thing, not ' companaated /w 
hy', is the received idiom. Compare 'accepted iy' and ' approved iy', though 
aosept and approve are neuter as well as aotiva 

" ' ■ " ledrawbacl .__j _ . , 

_ , _ n the future." Mrs, Shelley, in Shelley 

Memorials, p. 107. 

s Works, Ynl. 16, pp. 486^489. 

' In boofe written by contemporaries of Mr. De Qainosy, and which he 
ranet have been acquainted with, I find mtplieit qualifying 'uasent', ' belief, 
'credit', 'deference', 'exaotneBS*, 'obedience', 'reception', 'submission', 
&c. See. 

^ "With what reason could Mr. De Quinccy contend that faith and confi- 
dence do not admit of degrees, and, unless they are perfect, cannot properly 
be said to exist > 
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readers caught at the last remit of the phrase HmpUcH 
faith ' rightly ; truly supposing it to imply a resigned 
and unquestioning faith ; but they missed the whole in- 
termediate cause of meaning, by which only the word 
implicit could ever have been entitled to express that 
result." 

The "true meaning " of the term, Mr. De Quincy con- 
tends, is " involved and wrapped up ", Edmund Burko, 
he tells us, employed it in this si^iifioation.* However, 
"since hie day, I know of no writers who have avoided 
the slang and unmeaning use of the word, excepting 
Messrs, Coleridge and Wordsworth." ^ Likewise : " I wiU 
be bold to affirm, that no man who had ever acquired a 
scholar's knowledge of the English language has used the 
word in that lax and unmeaning way." It follows, there- 
fore, that, so far aa Mr. De Quincey was informed, only 

' So fev as this sense is oonveyed by vAtig ia^lieit in antithesis to express 
or (ffloi, Mr. De ftuincey is fignt in his assei-tioii : only there his assertions 
as to Bucke should haye stopped. But who does not use the word in tilia 
Bsnae P Burte wiU be searched in Tain for Unplidt used " acourntely, " aa ia 
tbe passage, quoted in my teM, which Mr. De Quimiey foists upon Milton. It 
■will ha saen, from the subjoined quotations, that Bmlte'a impUeit and «m- 
plicith/ have nothing peouhav in them mliatever. 

" And, since it has so happened, and that we owe an implicit revaranoe to 
all the institations of oar ancestors," &c. A Yindimtiori of Natitral 
Boeiety. 

"To detect every fallacy, and rectiiy every mistake, wonhi be endless. It 
will he enough to point out a few of them, in order to show how unsafe it is to 
place anything like an implicit trust in such a writer, " Ohsersatioiis on a Late 
SialeqfiheNatioa. 

" To >""rn Che whole naMon was to yield an immediate and impUeit submis- 
sion." Thoughts on the Came of tie Fresmt JHsemitsnts. 

" if he does not yield an i»ipKrt( unreserved obedience to all his commanda," 
&o. Speech on Mr. Fox's East-India Sill. 

" His con&dence in Mr. Fox was such, and so ample, as to bo almost im- 
plimt." Babstancs of the Speech im the AnHV-estimates, 1 790. 

"Mandates issued which the mamber is bound blindly and implidily to 
ohey." Speech at the Conclusion of the Foil, 1774. 

"As to the opinion of the people, which, some thini, in such easea, b to be 
implioittif obeyed," &e. Speech, at Brietol, 1780. 

" But, had I stood alone to counsel, and that all were determined to be 
guided by my advice, and tfl follow it hnplicitly" See. A Letter to a Noble 
lord, 1706. 

"Their rights have not been expressly oc implioUlj/ allowed." Eemarhs on 
the FoUcj/ of the Allies. _ 

' Whether Coleridge is to he excepted may be doubtful, " I recommend 
the lact to the espcciid attention of those, among oursetvca, who are disposed 
to rest contented with an implicit faith and passive ao([iiicscence," Church 
and State, &o., p. 204. 
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two persons, himself excepted, had, during about two 
generations, known English thoroughly,^ 

It is further asserted, of wiplicil, that Milton " always 
uses the word accurately ", and that he " speaks of Ezekiel 
' swallowing his implicit roll of Imowledge ' ; i. e., coming 
to the knowledge of many truths, not separately and in 
detail, but by the act of arriving at some one maater-truth 
which involved all the rest." What MUton^ really speaks 
of is " that vision of Ezekiel rolling up her sudden book 
of implicit knowledge, for him that will to take and swal- 
low down at pleasiu'e." Mr. De Quincey gives ns a " roll 
of knowledge " ' wrapping up ' something undisclosed, 
whereas Milton gives us " knowledge " ' wrapped up ' in. 
a visible book. Exposition of realities we are all thank- 
ful for ; but we have a fair right to reclaim, when the 
subject-matter of a grave effort of interpretation proves to 
be a dreamy fiction. Proceeding to build on his forged 
precedent, Mr. De Quincey prescribes, that, " if any man 
or government were to suppress a book, that man or 
government might justly be reproached as the implicit 
destroyer of all the wisdom and virtue that might have 
been the remote products of that book." This may be 
j'eceived, whenever it shall be evidenced that usage has 
ratiiied the employment, in the sense of ' including ', of a 
word which began by signifying ' included '. 

What is more, Mr. De Quincey calls on us to credit, 

'hough I have 
!B who hare n 
Ifmguiige," I inav aa 
I Mve diECOTered, aftei e, very short eearch. 

Johnson, JiflnjJfer, Nos. 85, 39, 56, 74, 127, 156, 158, 171, 176, 18*; life 
of Savage, for " isnpiinit follower", "intpliait coafideEce", and "inpl&it 
complianca " ; Iiift of Swift, for "«BjjftVi% to he fidmitted". CowpeJ", 
Works, Vol. 15, p. 136. Person, Letters to Mr. Archdeaotm 2Vbots, p, 
102: TracU mid M^eeStmmia Oriiieisms, p. 102, Sauthey, Mprtelia'a 
ZHiers, Vol. 2, p. 347; Vol. 3, pp. 139, 230: Zife of Wesley (ed. 1864), 
Vol. 1, pp. 82, 296 ; Vol. 2, pp. 63, 216 : mioqtiies, &e.. Vol. 1, p. 167 ; 
Vol. 2, pp. 2, 25. Landor, last Frvit ^ an Old Tree, p. 300. Dr. Kew- 
mau, Ditoassions and Ai^timents oh Varioui Sii^ele, p. 342. 

" Mr. Montagu's faifli is aineflrs and impUeii." "Where else do so many 
hnman beings implicit^ ohey one ruling mind ! " So writes Lord Macanlay, 
in his Easaya on Baton and Mr. Qladitone ; and he expresses himself ir "- - 

sr.,'iz"5 '" ' 

Also Bee the extracts ni 
5 Prefatory Addreas to 
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tliat not only Milton, but " his contemporaries ", always 
use implicit "accurately". That which Mr. De Quincey 
talies to be its original sense, Milton, on the contrary, 
very rarely gives to it ; ^ and, as for what is alleged to be 
the sole usage of Milton's contemporaries, considering that 
Mr. De Quincey was the very pink of Tories and Church- 
men, we are at liberty to smile, when it turns out that 
the precious literary legacy of the Blessed Martyr Charles^ 
was not duly present to his memory. 

' " Sects may be in a true oburct, os well as in a false, when men follow 
the doctriae too muck for tlie teacher's sate, wliom they think almost mfalli- 
tie ; and ihis becomea, through iiiflrmi^, implicit mitli ; and ths name 
sectarj' pertains to anoh a disciple.' ' Of Truf Seligion, Msresy, &c. 

" Yet most men, .... through unwillingness to take the "pains of tinder- 
Btanding their religion by their own diligent atudj, would fain he saved by a 
depaty. Hence comes intplieie faith, eTer learning and never tauglif, much 
hearing and small proficienoe, till want of fundamental kuowlei^e easily 
turns to suparEtilion or popery. Ibid. 

"Besides, of an impheil faith which they profess, tlie cc— ' — ■'— ■-■ 



3 implicit, and so, by voiualary seiTitude to man's lavr, forfeits h 
" ■'■ "Hio, then, oan plead fi ' ' ^ - ■ 



ChriBtian liberty. Who, then, oan plead for such a conscience as, being im- 
plieitly enthralled to man, instead of God, almost becomes no conscience ; as 
the will, not free, becomes no will?" A Treatise of Cii!ill'au>sr in Escledast- 
istd Causes, 

In these passages, implicit raoana 'dependent', ' on trust', 'subiaissiTe ', 
'servile*, 'supine*; and that wbieb, of choice, Is genuinely so is 'unreserved', 
entertaining no douhta and asking no questions. Quite possibly, it w— "— 

consideration of the double sense of iti^licitas—to be spoken of p 

that operated tji gite ua the acceptation of impHeit wbicn I am dMi 

' "'But to binde My selfe to a generall and impUcite contant to what ever 
they shall desire or propound .... were sncb a latitude of blindo obedience 
as nerer was espected &om any freeman, nor fit to be required of any man, 
much lease of a King, by bis oirne subjects," &c. Eilcon Sasiii&e, chapter 11. 

"A perfectBlavevyof the conscience, and an MnpJisii faith that their Prophet 
ia infallible, without any eiamination and doubt." Henry More, Mystery of 
Godlmess, p. 272, Also see p. 548. 

" For implieit faitii is a vectue, where orthodosie is the object." Glanvill, 
Seepaia Sdeatifica, p. 96, 

IT " One ot the first things they did was to deliver their own minds — and to 
endeavour the same for others — from the prepossessions and prejudices of eora- 
piexioH, edncation, and implicit authority.'* Jrfem, Msaya, &e. (1676), VII-, 

P- ^'■ 

" Hereupon he reqnirea an absolute obedience from all, without allowing 
any judgment of diaoeming ; instead thereof, commanding an implicit faith ; " 
&c. Timothy Puller, The Maderstion of tJis Chweh of England, &e. (1679), 
p. 92 (ed. 1843). 
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Even in classical Latin, impUoihis signifies ' perplexed ', 
'confused', as well as 'enveloped'; and its twin participle, 
impUcattis, Bignifies ' obscure '. ' Implicit faith ', almost by 
a Latinism, defines the faith of the uneducated and irre- 
fiective, — as some rrenchman has put it, " the faith of a 
coal-heaver "^ — which, of necessity, is vague, dim, imper- 
spicuous, indistinct ; and implicit, in this expression, comes 
to have the same meaning, if taken as the antithet of ex- 
plicit} But, notoriously, it is just the assents for which 
men are unable to render a reason, and which they take 
on trust, that they hold to both moat tenaciously and most 
unwaveringly ; ^ and thus we see that the development of 
signification which zmp/iCT^has undergone may be accounted 
for on sound metaphysical principles. For the rest, how- 
ever this signification arose, the learned world and the 

tradistiiictiott to that of personal experience. Fntnckfe use of implicit, for 
' credulously confident,' maj' be compared with that of Milton, whers — see tie 
last note — he appliea it^ in the sense of ' slaviBh,' to " oonsoiflnoe." 

' " Implioite [Fides istpUeita}. C'est un ierme de Th^ologie. Foi impli- 
cite. C'esl une foi obscure, confuse, et qni ne peut ^re (l^relop^e par celui 

ri I'a. C'est la foi da charhonnier." Hichelet'e Dietioimaitv, &o. (Amster- 
m edition of 1732). 

Miege, in his Grtat li'mish Dictionary, heforo tranalaiing our implieit, de- 
fines it by ' ohsBure '. 

"" Iin^Ueit faith is belief or ^belief without evidence." Dr. Jotn Brown, 
JxBitimate, &e. (ed- 1758), VoL I, p. 66. 

" Nay, there is nothing more nndoubtedly true than that great nuinbers of 
one side concur, ia reality, with the notions of those whom they oppose, were 
they able to explain tbeiv impUdt nentiments, and to toll tlieir own meaning." 
Addison, Freemlder, No. 54. 

" If I had the ill nature of Bucii aiitiiors as lore to puaile, I also might 
leave the foregoing enigma to be solved, or, rather, mails more implicit, in 
such wajs as philosopliy might happen to account for;" &c. Henry Brooke, 
T!ie Fool of QualiiyleA. 1792), Vol. I, p. 203. 

lai^liait here plaimj siguifiea the opposite of ea^licil, clear, or distinct. 

» Mr. De Qumeey says, of ia^Heit : " The hietorv of tlie word is this, 
IirtpUeit (from the Latin impUdtai, 'involved in', 'folded up') was always 
used, originally, and still ia so by scholars, as the direct antitbet of explicit 
{from the Latin explieitus, ' evolved ', ' unfolded ')." 

TMs ^oras the feet, that the Latin words had more ttaa one signification 
apiece. Implicit has always had, with us, ' by implication ', ' illative ', ' de- 
ductive', for one of its senses, as applied to things ; but the sense speciAed by 
Mr. De Quincey wasnever anything but a rare Latinism. 

" Since, therefore, upon account of natural consanguinity, of onr best in- 
dinatJons, of common equity, and general advantage, and an impUeiie impact 
between men " ; &c. Bairow, Worlsa, ToL 1, p. 411. 

Implicit here means ' implied,' ' constructire.' 

s " Foi implicite, eoafiance alisolue dans les paroles, dans I'antoritfi de quel- 
qu'un." H. Littr^, under his second signification of implieiU. 
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unlearned have alike accepted it; and nothing can be 
idler than Mr. Do Quincey'a applying to it suck designa- 
tions as " lax ", " unmeaning ", and " slang ". 

" Telum imbelle a:ne ictu 
ConJQoit," 

But let it bo admitted tbat implkit reached the senae 
now generally assigned to it, in the way asserted by Mr. 
Do Quincey ; would he repudiate lot, for ' collection ' ? 
Lot ilrst denoted ' portion ', and then ' fate ' ; ' still, though 
we may " miss the whole intermediate cause of meaning " 
that led to its being used for ' collection ', we are not to be 
blamed for employmg it in that acceptation. A thousand 
other like instances might easily be adduced. The works 
of Mr. Do Quincey are as fuU of them as the works of 
other people ; and, if one were to deal by our language at 
large as he has dealt by implicit, thero is not a page of 
his writings but would call for wholesale expurgation, 

" Make no mistake, reader," he enjoins,^ with emphasis 

' Sort came into onv language with some of its significationa already de- 
flected Iroia those of the Latin sors, aa'kind', 'munner ', &e. It is eompar- 
fthle with lot, in that one of its derivative senses has been'coUeclion'. "Ye 
shall ha slain, all tha sort of yon." Fsalms, 62, 3, Prayer-book Vereion, 
Its primary sense bas never been common with ne ; bnt Shakespeare has Biinc- 
tdoned it. And so has Eohert SonthwelL " I intended this eomfort tj> him 
whom a lamenting sort batli left most comfortless." The Trmai^hs over 



Death (1S90) p. viii. (in Arohaiea, Vol. 1). 

' Works, Vol. fi, p. 31, foot-nole. Less incautious acoounls of the Sorip- 
tnrol meaning of jtnophet ocour in VoL 1, p. 273, foot-note ; and in Vol. 16, 



p. 97, foot-no. _. 

Mr. Be Qnincay, as his readers will not require to he told, esteemed him- 
self a great theologian and bihlicist. In this character, he instructs ns, iii 
Vol. 7, p. 318, that " St. Paul is contitiually referring, in his Epistles, to gifts 
of prophecy." Howhera does St. Paul speak of " gifts of prophecy "; the 
eipresaion "gift of propSecy " occurs hutoiioe in all ms writings; many good 
expositors take prophecy to mean, there, ' vtttioination ' ; and the words " gift 
of " are an addition by tha translators. The apostle's imagined " gifts of 
prophecy " are again met with in Vol, 1, p. 84, foot-note ; and in Vol. 16, p. 
97, foot-not«. Also see Vol. 13, p. 204, 

From an anecdote related in Vol. IS, p. Ill, it comes out iliat Noe had 
never fallen in Mr. De Quincey's way, in the course of bis study of the Eng- 
lish new Testament. And what could he have supposed there to be in its 
original ? For he sends us to the Septuagint for "SUt,—" there as plain as a 
pikestaff," to copy his own expression of his wonderment. In passing, the 
corrupt No which he beard in Westraoreland may have haon a tradition based 
on the Genevan version of the New Testament, once in extensive currency, 
which has no form but Ifoe. Or it may have descended ftom the Eoroish. days 
of England ; JVbe being the name tbronghont the Vulgate, and in our older 
litoature. Kor is llie Patriarch's name, as a monosyllable, ■anbiowu. See 
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ludicrously misplaced. " You, according to modem slang, 
understand, probably, by aprophei, one who foretels coming 
events. But this is hot the Scriptural sense of the word ; 
nor am I aware that it is once used, in such a sense, through- 
out the entire Bible." Mr, De Quincey's Bible must have 
been sadly mutilated.^ Besides this, he hiuLself gives in, 
and without offering apology, to the "slang" sense of 
prop/iet and several of ite conjugates.* 

" I had observed him sometimes pointing to myself," 
writes Mr. De Quincey,' " and was perplesed at seeing 
this gesture followed by gloomy looks, and what French 
reporters call sensation, in these young men," Yet else- 
where ^ ho has : " The tensaiiott which was produced, 
throughout Germany, by the worlta in question, is suffi- 
ciently evidenced," &c.° That which he deems to be the 

Er. R. Morris'e edition of The Story of Genesis and Modus, lines 567, 660, 
S80, fe. The following stanza is from a ballad, atkibuted to Eichard Tarlton, 
printed in 1670 r 

" The arke of father Jfojf 

Was had In mlnde aa than. 
Whan God did dene destroy 
EoUi woman, diilde, and man." 

In Vol. 7, p, 89, oocnr, as a quotation, the wovds " Thereafter bs a man 
BOWS shall be reap " ; and it is pretty evident that Mr. De Qjiiiicey thought 
they were from the Bible. Nowhere in the Bible does thereaftBT ooeur, in 
any sense. We find it twioe, luraever, for ' accordingly ', in tte Prayer- 
booi: Faidms, 00, II, and 111, 10. 

Nor -was ha incapable of the old and vulgar mistake which multiplies St. 
John's Apocalypse into " the Eeselatione ". See Vol. 6, p. 121, and Vol, 16, 
p. ST7. Addison, Landor, and Dr. Arnold, in the last century and in the 
present, have lallen into the same error ; and so has Mr. Marsh, in hie Lee- 
tures en the EiiglisJt Zanguage, p. 264. 

1 See Deut, IB, 22 ; Jer., 28, 9 ; 2 Sam,, 24, 11 ; St. Matthew, 1, 23, and 
2, 17 ; &0. &D. 

« Prophet. Vol. 0, p. 288. Frephetic. VoL 3, pp. 204, 216 ; Vol. 14, p. 
98. Propheey. Vol. 14, p. 41. lYophesf/. VoL 7, p. 144. 

• Works, Vol. 14, p. 149. ' Ibid., Vol. 16, p. 392. 

s With similar iuconiM8lenoy,]Coleridge wrote, Feb, 6, 1800, of " the misation 
escited in the public mind", and, in October of the same year, sneered at " the 
cant phrase 'made a great sensation'." Essays on Sis Own limes, pp. 367, 
1021. 

Sensation, in the use of it noticed by Mr. De Uuinoey, is, therefore, mnoh 
older than the " French reporters" of whom be tates it to be the property. 

Completely anachroifistio, too, is Landor, where, in au imagiaary conversa- 
tion, be represents Dr. Johnson as saying ; " The new and strange word an 
individual seems ralier to signify a dividual or ^orticular." Worhs, Vol. 1, 
p. 164. 

If Landor consulted one of Dr. Johnson's octavo editions of bis Didiena/ry, 
he there found, it is true, individual called an adjective only ; and, in the 
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English of " French reporters " was good onough English, 
in the last century, for Jeremy Bentham/ and ia good 
enough, in our century, for Lord Ma«aulay.^ 

" Instead of saying ' sympathy with another ', many 
writers ", to the serious offence of Mr. De Quincey,^ "adopt 
the monstrous barbarism of ' sympathy for another '." 
This " unscholarlike use of the word sympathy " is accounted 
for, he asserts, by the fact, that, " instead of taking it in 
its proper sense, as the act of reproducing in our minds 
the feeluigs of another, whether for hatred, indignation, 
love, pity, or approbation, it is made a mere synonym of 
the v/ora.pity." Not at all. Fellow-feeling is, as nearly as 
possible, equivalent to sympathy ; and ytit we always put 
for after it, just as we may after compassion. Usage, and 
that alone, is to determine our choice of prepositions ; and, 
in language, usage is perpetually changing, ' Influence 
into ', ' contemporary to ', and ' independent upon ' once 
were good English ; and such ' synonymous to ' has been 
within the last hundred years.* ' To sympathize in the 
misfortunes of another ' does not appear to us a whit 
stranger than it appeared in the days of Shenatone;^ "any 
sympathy in her general principles " was the expression 
preferred by Coleridge,^ in 1800 ; and " sympathies 



aljaeiioe of eitf aola, lie had reason to conolude tliat the author did not recoe- 
nizo the word as a substantJTe. Nor, in the folio edition, is it marked as such; 
msay Buhstantivea similarly eircumstaneed as to evolution being regatdfld, bj 
the Doctor, aa only adjectives. There, however, Bacon, Drydon, and Pope 
are quoted as having used the word Bubstantivallj. But, even if Landor had 
not tOTtnd the Eubstantive individual in the folio edition, why should he have 
thought the lexioo^apher infallible ? And does not his etymological objection, 
Bueh as it is, bear, as agunst the substantive indwidtial, equ^y against the 
adjaclive, in its sole sense countenanced in modem English ? Johnson hin- 
fielf, like Lord Macaulay, was decidedly partial to the substantive individual. 
See ae EamJihr, Nos, 4, 6, 67, 99, 104, 146, 148, 171 ; ^d the Adventurer, 
Nos. 39, 48, 67. And tliera are eight instancas of it in his Taicaiim no 
J^aany alone, 

In Henry Earl of Monmouth's RomzUzis and Targuin, a small dnodecimo 
pnbliahed in 1637, the snbstantive individual occurs in pp. 61, 139, 140, 218, 
250, a7I. 

1 will add, that, to my amosement, I have been warned against ttis word, 
by a learned Englishman, on the ground of its being an Americanism. 

1 The Church of England Catechism Examined (ed. 1868), p. 2. 

» Sistory of England, Chapters 14, 22. ' JForis, Vol. 18, p. 196, 

foot-note. * See Bp. Lowth's Isaiah (ed. 1778), Preliminary Disserta- 

tion, pp. 38, 39, 40. 

' See his Letters, Ho. 70. " Essays on Sis Ovm Times, p. 330. 
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tou-ard" may claim the sanction of Landor.' ' Sympathy 
for' has the consentient authority of Steme,^ Gfi'ay, Burke/ 
Wordsworth/ Lord Macaulay/ Dr. Newman/ and Mr Eua- 
kin ; ^ and the world will, in all likelihood, reckon them quite 
aa good judges, in a matter of " monstrous barbarism," as 
Mr. De Quincey.* 

In short, our language, as practically exemplified, is in 
most deplorable case, if we are to abide by_his opinion. 

" With the single exception of William Wordsworth, who has 
paid an honourable attention. to the purity and accuracy of his 
English, we beheve that there is not one celebrated author of 
this day who has written two pi^es consecutiYely, without some 
flagrant impropriety ia the grammar,— such aa the eternal con- 
fusion '" of the preterite with the past pai-ticiple, coafuaion of verbs 
transitive with intransitive, &c., — or some violation, more or 
less, of the Teraacular idiom." 

We are also apprised that Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
" but especially the last, have been remarkably attentive 
to the scholarlike use of words, and to the history of their 
own language ". '^ Most certainly, their English is, in 

• laatFmitoffan Old Ii-es,f. 195. = " Sympathy /)!■ the poor fel- 

low's distrsas." Tiistram Shandy, l^iA. 2, Oh. 17. " A eort of sympathy >>■ 
your afflictions." Leti^a, No. 120. = Worles, Vol. 5, p. 304. 

• " In order W awaken something of sympathy /or the mifortmiate natiTas." 
Speieh on Mr. Feafs East-India Bill. 

'■"Tha man who, in this age, feels bo regret for the nimed toDonr of 
other nations must be poor in sympathy _/or the honour of his own country." 
Coneeming the Rslatiom of Cheat Britain, Spain, and Fortugal, p. 169, 

s Essays on Sallam, Lord Bacon, and Warrm Eastings. In two of the 
passages here cefeired to, the sympathy is for persons. ' Essays Critical 

and Mistortcal, Vol. 1, Dedioation : Biseussions atid Argmnenis en Varunts 
Bisects, p. 380, * The Seven lamps of Arehiteciare, p. 65. 

' We are not eipresaly forbidden, by Mr. De Quincay, to haye sympathy 
for a« olijeot, in it, or towards it. But he as good as disallows these forms ol 
speech ; since, according to him, sgmpatky, as not bmng fbllowad by witlt, is 
here misemployed ioipity. He, however, writes— Vol. 1, p, 40, — of "sym. 
pathies in the prohleros suggested by books." The facts escaped him, that 
we often use sympathy i^ias sense of ' sympfltbetic interest ', and that we 
then allow onrselves a variety of prepositions after it. 

In Kohert Southwell's Triumphs ever Death, p. 2, piety ia said to be " a 
mutual sj/mpalltt/, in each, of otfier's misery." This use is, I belieTe, very 

'" Works, Vol. 10, pp. 71, 72. A more exact writer than Mr. Da Quincoy 
would, assuredly, have pr^erred "perpetual confusion." Wordsworth's and 
Coleridge's holden, by the way, he does not seem to haver^arded asimitable. 

" Works. Vol. 16, p. 487. " In Spenser, in Shakespeare, in the Bible of 
King James's reign, and in Milton, fliera are very few grammatical errors." 
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many points, liighly coinraendablo ; and tlioir judgments 
ae to what la allowable in phraseology are blemished by 
few crotchets. For instance, as we have seen, neither of 
theni shrant from what waa, to Mr. De Quincey, a " bar- 
barism ", ' compensate for ' ; and the latter could perpe- 
trate " the monstrous barbarism " ' sympathy /o*-'. At the 
same time, it may be gravely doubted whether they would 
have tolerated Mr. De Quincey's " he again iaid down, 
and addressed himself to sleep 'V " he must have rode along 
with the orchestral charge ",^ " she was long 0/ returning 
to herself",^ and the equally gross Scotticism of using thai 
for in that, for that, or lecattse.^ But the reader must have 

Vol. 8, p. IS. Elsewhere, one, at least, of these authoritiaa in grammar is 
deoreed to bo impecoable. " It makes us blush to add, that even grammar is 
so litae of B gerfeot attainment amongst as, that, with two or three exeep- 
liona, — one being Shakespeare, whom some affeot to consider as beloiigin^ to 
a semi-barbitrous age,— we have never aean the writer, through a cireiat of 
prodieiona resdii^, who has not sometimes violated the accidenee or the syn- 



tax tf Englisb grammar." Vol. 10, p. 198. The trae standard of gtam- 
matiealuess in English was known, and in its pleidti ' ' "' "" "~" 
only the secret was too choice ix> be imparted to a 



why did he oast even a single pearl bi 

1 Klosterheim, p. 73. i> WorU, Vol. 13, p. 215. ' Ibid., Vol. 

16, p. 297. 

* Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 160 ; Vol. 6, p. 236 : Elostei-keim, p. 112, It is no 
defence of a Scotticism, that once it H'as English. 

Page upon ps^a might ha filled with specimena of Mr. Le Quincej's bad 
or doBious Englisli, 4 few samples are subjoined. 

"A reeiprocal messenger between the prophet and heaven." Vol. 1, p. 47. 

" No part, that is to say, but what acts on the whole." Vol. 1, p. 266. 

" Few people have lived on sucit terms ot entire harmony and affection as he 
lived with the woman of his final ehoioe." Vol. 2, p. 190. 

"When next yon see the bird which now perches above your bead, you will 
OB/y Jtane five days more to live." Vol. 3, p. 319. 

" To altetch the history of the art, and to examine its 'principles critically, 
now remains as a duty for tlte connoisseur, and for judges of quite anothir 
stamp ,/Vojn his Majesty's Judges of Assize." Vol. *, p. 4. 

" But the fundna .... most for ever be soi^ht in one and the same field, 
Tiz,, tlie tudiatim o/iacideut, or the htdia-otta of situation," &c. Vol. 8, p. 64. 

" One man might stsal a horse with more hope of indulgence thoK another 
could hek over the hedge." Vol. 9, p. 32. 

"It was his intention, as I am well assured, just about the time that he 
took his fl^ht for Elyaium, to have eommeneed regular contributor to your 
journal." Vol. II, pp. 114, 116. Also see Vol. 16, p. 338. 

" But caa any gravity stand the ridicule al a father s sitting down to exam- 
ine hia child'a features by his own f " Vol. 12, p. 198. 

" Even twelve or fifteen years ago, I have seen French circulating libraries 
in London," &o. Vol. 13, p. 40, foot-aote. 

" And, apart bom that objeotioii, at this period, the hasty unfolding of far 
diffii-eiit intellectnal interests tlian such as belong ta mere literalui'c had," ^- 
ra. 14 



1. 14, p. a 
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had eiioTigli for once of a man who auldom takes a word m 
hand to discourse on, without making some ridiculous 
misstatement. T"or his knowledge of English, so far as 
it surpassed that of his most commonplace neighbours, he 
would well have followed the advice of Dogberry, to " give 
God thanks, and make no boast of it/'. The truth appears 
to be, that he prized the character of being a correct 
writer, in proportion to the paina which it cost him to sup- 
port it ; and his success in supporting it was not, after all, 
of the raoet brilliant. Something vastly better than that 
which, whether as a verbal critic or as a general essayist, he 
has bequeathed to us ought, surely, to have been expected 
from one who laid claim to " the advantage of a prodigious 
memory, and the far greater advantage of a logical instinct 
for feeling, in a moment, the secret analogies or parallelisms 
that connected things else apparently remote ", together 
with " an inexhaustible fertiUty of topics, and, therefore, 
of resources for illustrating or for varying any subject that 
chance or purpose suggested " ;■" who complacently ranked 
himself among " elaborate scholars " ; ^ who professed to 

" It is certain that no Tery great man has ei 
neaa has Tieen lehBaised and predicted, in one ( 
IS, p. 29. 

" After all, that is not of a deeper tinge thaa I have eeea amongst mimg an 
SngUshman." Vol. 16, p. 288. 

" Sentence was passed ; and the puniehmeot was to be inflicted on two 
separata days, with an inta-val beUueeit eaoh," &c. Vol. 18, p. 340. 

" I have, myself, travelled hy coachefl wim were rapidly nearing tie point," 
&o. Logic of Political Eeanomy, p. 285. 

It may ba snbmittfld, with ^ confidence, -whether these blundere are not, 
mostty, such as any men of decent edHcation wonld be aEliained to be guilty of 
even in bis most nnguaided chitchat. Tet Archbishop Trench, in 1869, pro- 
iiouEOed Mr. De Quincey bD be the person " whom I must needs esteem the 
gteateat Kting master of out English tongue." English, Fast and Fresent 
(4th ed.), p- 33- 

Tbe authority of Mr, De QuiucCT, whaterer may be my own TBluation of 
it, is of great weight wil3i mauy. I shall, therefore, appeal to it, wheretet it 
may suit my purpose to do so. 

' B'oris, Vol. 1, p. 135, 

* Ibid., VoL 9, p, 30. It mnst have been from what Mr, Da Qidnoey 
bappilr calls the oTermasfericg habit of stating everything " in a Epiiit of 
ampiificaUon, mitli a view to the wonder only of the reader ", that be was in- 
duced to speak as he baa spoken of uumeroua literary celebrities. " Hazlitt 
had read nothing " ; " Rousseau, like Williimi Wordsworth, had read, at the 
onteide, twelve volnmes octavo, in his whole hfetiniB '' ; and Porson'e " know- 
ledoe of English was so limited, tbat his total cargo might have been em- 
baiked on board s. walnut-shell, on the bosom of a elOTi^ason, and inenred 
for three half-pence". Vol. 8, pp. 127, 173, 313. Edmund Burke " was 
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have travelled through " a circuit of prodigious reading";^ 
and who had " been studying English for thirty years and 
vpwarda ".^ No one has ever demonstrated more satiafao- 
torilv, in his own person, what he was so keenly sensible 
of, as concerned others, " the danger, in critical niceties, 
of trusting to any single memory, though the best in the 
■world ".^ Nor, save that hia tame is much greater in 
America than it ia in England, should I have utilized him 
to the end of making manifest the hazard incurred by 
such ae dogmatize rashly, 

" Anil what their niUTow science mocka 
Damn with thename of heterodos." 

The AthencEum, a few years ago,* published a letter in 
which the word curious, as now most commonly employed, 
was assailed with great vehemence. Tho use referred to 
is that which, we are told, makea the word a synonym of 
" strange " or " extraordinary " ; though I should prefer 
to say, ' novel ', ' unusual ', or, more generally, ' novel and 
noticeable '. " This use of the word ", the letter- writer 
objects, " is at once novel and absurd, and, I cannot but 
thmk, unknown in the writings of every good author." 
Wrought upon by this supposed discovery, at least a dozen 
different correspondent.e, writing in journals which fell in 
my way, rushed into publicity, to assist in its promulga- 
tion ; and, in some American book* which I have not at 
hand, the Athenmum letter was reprinted in full, and with- 
out comment. There seems to be no doubt, that, to many 
minds, almost any statement, if not palpably incredible, is 
invested with validity by the bare circumstance of being 
put in black and white. 

Tho truth, I believe, as concci*ne the sense of curious 
under consideration, is, that, from Queen Anne's time 
down to the present day, very few authors have not em- 
ployed it." That, in the mean time, it has escaped the 

the moat double-minded person in the world" ; aad Liudley Munay, au 
American, is called " an imheeUe stranger." Vol. ID, pp. 54,71. Dr. John- 
son " bad studied nothing " ; and Boilaan and Addison were " neither of them 
accomplished in scholatship ". Vol. 13, pp. 161, SOS. 

' Works, Vol iO. p. 198. Not tha circuit, be it observed, of his reading 
WBs " prodigious ", hut the reading itself. 

! JFor/fs. Vol. 8, p. 314. 3 jii^,^ Vol. 6, p. 160. * March 2*, 1866. 

" Mr, Edward 8. Gonld'e Good English, if my memory serves me fflithfully. 

' It waa not unknown, however, in tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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indolence of all our lexicographers tut the most recent 
■will not seem remarkable to any one conversant with the 
shortcomings' of our iDxieographers. To Addison^ it was 

" Some of old time put great euperetition in charaotevs euriotisly engraved 
in theyr Pentagonon," ke. Nflsh, Pieyce Psnilesse his Supplication to the 
Mevill (1692), p. 86 (ed. 18*2). 

" AH [lai^aafe] mnst lie affected and preposterous, .... it is so cunont." 
Ben Jonson, Timber, De 'oere Argutis. 

" It were no lease rare to observe some of our women who stand most 
affected to em'iona apparell.'' E. Erathwait, A Bouistsr-lectitre (1640), p. 
202. 

*' For (heir places of pleasure, fliey ars in their groves, ivliere their eurioua 
fruit-trees, before described, grow ", &B. Edward Terrj, A Voyage to £aii 
India, pp. 200, 201. 

Also see the translafion of 11 Cardinaliemo di Santa Chisaa (1670), pp. 6, 
46, 77, 96, 246. 

Itimrioas, as the opposite of the objective cjwioas here contemplated, is not 
Tineiampied. " In confinaation of these truths, we may conoluds tbis part of 
oar Bubjeot with a not incwfiows anecdote." Dr. John Brown, An Estimate, 
&c.. Vol. 1, p. 67. Also see p. 1S7 ; and Vol 2, p. 99. Horace Walpole 
iises inettrious ia the same way. 

Gtwiosity was long ago used where we now use, more frequently, curious- 
ness. " At a convenient disiance from them appear' d the Doriphori, .... 
whom the gorgionsnesse of their habit, and em-iotity of their arms, rendrcd 
almost of no defence," Caswndra (ed. 1663), Vol. 1, p. 182. 

' Writing in 1847, Mr. De Qainoej', with his nsual bile and bluster, stig- 
aadzed this eipresaon as " horridly tabeinaeular, and suoh that no gentleman 
could allow himself to touch it without gloves," Works, Vol. 7, p. 89. M 
we all know, it is, now, of unchallenKed tespectabJHty. 

The clause jast transcribed is adduced, by Dr. Webster's editws, to illus- 
trat« their thiid dsfinilioa of tabmtacular : " Of, or belon^ng ta, a booth or 



womd be interesting to know how the.leamed divines aforesaid would elucidate 
Crabbe, where be writes ; , 

" See yonder preacher to his people pass, 
Borne Tip and swelled by tahemaeie-gas." 
The shed in Moorfields, which Whiteiield need as a temporary chapel, was 
called The Tdbm-naeU ; and, in the seornfnl dialect of certain Churdi-of- 
Englandmen, Methodist and such-like places of worship have, since then, 
been known as taiemades. Hence Mr. De Quineey's tabernacidca: 

SoTithej, that pattern of political piety, more than once, in the Quarterh/ 
Mmiew, has the sjnonymons schtnn-shop ; and the old rmitans fenned 
churches eteeple-houses. An established religion j^ of necessity, contemptuous 
towards its depressed rivals ; tJiese retaliate the disdain of which they are the 
objects ; and careless Gallios infer Ihat the message which all alike have heard 
ftom the beginning must he, that they should hate one another. See 1 John, 
3, 11. 

' " I shall beg leave io eiplain myself in a matter which is eurioits in its 
tind, and which none nf the critics have tceated of." Spectator, No. 357. 
Also see Nos. 83, 267,301. 

- " Nothing could be more ewiimii than to see those little animals about suoh 
s work." Guardian, No, 167. Also see Ko. 16S. 
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good Englisli ; and Gray,' Johnson,' Burlce,' Cowpor,* 
Coleridge,^ Southey," and Lord Macaulay' have agreed 
with him in so esteeming it. As will be seen, on verify- 
ing the references given at. the foot of the page, expres- 
sions having it is, or the like, prefixed to curious, which 
the oensurer of the simple adjective iinds peculiarly ex- 
ceptionable, are, likewfee, perfectly classical; and so ia 
curioushj, for ' observably '.* 

Curious, in its more modern aeeoptation, ia not, then, 
" novel " ; and it ia very far indeed from being " unknowii 
in the writings of every good author ". And no more is 
it "absurd". First the word denoted a state of mind, 
interest or diligence in inquiry or proaecution ; then it 
was predicated of things which exhibit evident tokens of 
care (euro), dexterous application, ingenuity;* and, as 

' " Tour opinion of Diodorns is, douLUess, right ; 1]ut there are things in 
Mm very curious, got out of better authorities BOW lost." Worke, Vol, 3, p. 
63. I have ohserved flftean like instaaoea in Gray. 

* "I eouid command whatever was imported, earious or valuablo." 
Mamiler, No. 181. 

" A Terj curious book might bo written on the ' Fortune of Physioians ' ." 
Zifi of ^kmside. 

3 " To this purposB Mr. Spon .... gives ue a ciiriom story," &c. On 
t&e SubHMe ami Seaidifiil, Part i, Sect, i, 

* "1 despair now of maldng any cxrioua discoveries about him." Wo>'/cs, 
Vol. 7, p. 226. OUier inatanoes might be added. 

" ^tas/i on Sis Own Tmss, pp. 363, 380, 399, &c. &.e. "A curious 
anomaly," Chzirth and Slate, ice,, p. 410, 

» Xelteri, &c. (1797), pp. 10, 15, 109, &o. &c. 

' "That unfortunate book eontained mueli that was carious and interesting," 
Sisav on Madaiae S'Arblay. 

Additionally, I m^ht ralsr to Henry Carey, Aaron Hill, Eichardson, the 
Earl of Cork, Misa Carter, Miss Talbot, Miss Bumey, Horace Walpole, Col- 
man, Foots, Cumberland, Bentham, Wordsworth, Landor, Dr. Newman, Mr. 
J. 6. Mill, and Mr. Gladstone. 

^ It ia ciM-i'oHs, &c Sir Joahtia Reynolds, Idla; No. 76, Borke, Speech 
on CoHeiHatioii teith Ameriea, &o. &:d. Poraon, Letters to Mr. ArcMeaam 
Tratiis, p. 168 : jyaets imd Miscellaneous Criticisms, p. 319, Southey, Col- 
logims, &0., Vol, 2, p. 240, Charles Lamb, letters (ed. 1837), Vol. 1, pp. 
184, 268. Landor, Dry Sticks Fagoted, p. 124 : last Mniil of an Old 3We, 
pp. 166, 811. Lord Macaulay, Essays on Lord Mahen, Soraee Walpole, Sir 
WiUiam Tanple, and Mirabeau: Speeches (ed. 1864), p, 82. Mr. Ruskin, 
The Seven Zcanps of Architecture, pp. 110, 173. 

Curiotali/ enough, &o. Sonthey, Cowper's Worhs, VoL 3, pp. 84, 212. 
Lord Macaulay, Essay on Addison. Dr, ITewraau, O^oe and Work of Uni- 
versities, p. 210. 

' In the "turious arts" of Acts, 10, 19, carious ia objective; but ila sense 
ia peculiar. Magic is there indicated ; and ita practitioners were reckoned not 
simply inquiaitivo, but unduly so. 
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Biicli things are oiit of the common, and are apt to arrest 
attention, it naturally acqiiired the sense which has been 
thoughtlessly arraigned as contrary to reason.^ The 
second sigmfication, ' executed with thought and skill ', 
almost, in fact, denotes the objective correlative of that 
which ia denoted by the first signification. Nice," before 
it meant 'agreeable', meant 'fastidious'; dreadfiel mxdk 
JHghfful had, of old, the significations 'full of dread' and 
' fdl of fright ' ; and aU languages supply, in the second- 
ary acceptations of words, liberal illustrations of objective 
developments from subjective originals. If the person 
who objected to the latest use of curious had. generalized 
his objection, .and, especially, if he had applied it impar- 
tially to our language at large, he would have found him- 
self hampered by consequences which he little expected. 
Even as to cunom itself, he would have had to alter not 
only Shakespeare's " curious bed ", " most curmia mantle ", 
and "curiom tale", but our Bible, with its "cunom 
girdle" and "curious works". Our familiar curiosities, 
for ' rarities ', would, also, in consistency, fall under th'e 
han of this uureilecting denunciator. 

Owrioua, in the Apfxrrypka, — aud only there in the whole Bibls,- — sigoiflos 
' inquifiitise ', and nothing else, 

' Addison writaa of "a punch-bowl, painted upon a sign near Charii^-. 
oroES, and Tery ctuHe'aaly garnished with a ooupl« ot angels hovering over it, 
and squeezing a kmon into it". Spectator, No. 28. Cierimialy here means 
' in a novel and Btiiking way ', quite sa well as ' artftdly ', ' ingeniously '. 
, Dr. Johnson's eighui definition of eariatis is "elegant, neat^ laboured, 
finished " ; and the transition thence to the latest sense of the word — whicli 
he has paeaed oyer, — might almost have heen predicted. 

In Preach, Italian, &o., the words etjmol(^oally corresponding to our 
(urieua hare all the three acceptations which I have noted above, 

' " Nice and dear are the great To Prepon and To Ivalon of feminine con- 
Tersational moralities." So writes Lord Lytton, in hie England and the 
EiigUeh. To Mr. De ftraueey,— (Toris, Vol. 16, p. 487, fuot-note,— this use 
of nu» ranks " among the most shocking of ths unscholariike barbarisms now 
prevalent ". Sine, by hie legislation, " does not and caimot espress a quality 
of the object, but marelij a quality of the enbjeot". But the ladies reject all 
such straitened views of the liimls of possibility ; and, as to nwe, they hare 
proved, with the very general concurrence of their lords, that what is infeaaible 
m theory may easily be realized in practice. 

Nor is this use of niee a product of our times. The learned Miss Carter 
wrote, in 1769 ; " I intend to dine with Mrs. Borgrave, and, in Ihe evening, 
take a niee walk," Letters to'lfrs. Montagu, Vol. 2, p. 34, " A veiy niee 
letter." Mid., Vol. 3, p. 200. And Charles Johnaon wrote "sweet-breads 
and cock's coraba . . . aie veiy tiise", " nice bits ", " a nice leg of a fowl", 
"niee Uitle things". Ulin/sBl, Vol. 2, pp. 0, 153; Vol. 8, p. 72; Vd. 4, 
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The Rev. Mr, Blackloy, in his Word Gossip, has pro- 
pounded, with all tho positivenees befitting accredited 
inerrancy, a new faith touching the derivation of parson 
and parishioner. It is unfortunate, for this gentleman, 
that philology ia not theologji ^ni that bis authority is 
otherwise than autocratic. If, notwithstanding his sacred 
character, he will deal with matters of this world, it must 
be on the same conditions, as regards liability to protest, 
which attach to those whom such matters interest more 
particularly. 

To connect parson, etymologically, with person he boldly 
affirms to be a " ridiculous error '. Elackstone, who so 
connected it, "though a good lawyer, was but an indif- 
ferent philologer, or he would have observed the necessary 
connexion between parson and^ar»sA, specially illustrated 
by the existence of the word parishioner" ; and he ia 
gratuitously taxed with " implying that the parson of a 
parish was, in theory, what he, certainly, is not, neces- 
sarily, in fact, the person, the individual, of most importance 
in a parish ". And now for — not to shock a clergyman by 
profanely applying the term reTelation, — the new pate- 



"The woiAparson is, in fact, equivalent iaparisMon, a com- 
prMsion of parocMan-as, which, as a substantive, means one he- 
lortffing to a parish. Va English have taken paroehtanus in 
one sense, parson, for the minister belonging to a parieh ; the 
French have takea it in another, paroissieit, the inhabitant 
belonging to a parish ; and, when our language needed to de- 
scribe members of the parson's flock, the form equivalent to 
paroissien being already usmped in parson, it was ohhged to 
form the word pxtiishiwier, aa implying the relation of the 
ordinary resident to the appointed minister in a parish." 

On the true origin of parson, which has no connexion 
whatever with parish, or with any similar word, there is 
but little to add to what Dr. John CoweU wrote,^ more 
than two centuries ago : 

' In The Interpreter {16371. Coleridge thus eiipkins parson : " SWaana 
Bar' i^oxijV, ^raona exemplaris ; lie representative and esemplar of tbe 
personal charact^i: of the commnnitj or paiieii ; of their duties and rights, of 
their hopes, privileges, and requisite qnaUfications, as moral persons, and not 
merely living things." Church and State, &«., p. 1B6, first foot-note. Cole- 
ridge abould have given notice that this was only his personal idea of a jiarniR. 
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" Parson- (persona) eommeth of the .'Fi'eiiRh (personne). It 
peculiatly eignifieth, with ua, the rector of a church ; the reason 
whereof seemeth to hee, hecause hee, for his time, representeth. 
the church, and Bosteineth the person thereof, as well in dew- 
ing as being siewed in any action touching the same." 

"We are told that parishion ie compressed from paro- 
chianiti; and it is implied iiha,t parson is compressed from 
pansJiion} But why go to Low Latin, rather than to 
Old French, for the source oiparishion ? And what proof 
ia there that parishion ever meant ' paraon ' ? Mr. Black- 
ley here palma upon hia readers a word which, to him, 
was, evidently enough, a mere assumption. Having, 
though uneonfessedly, coined it, he proceeds to coin a 
sense for it ; in the next place, he contracts it, by 
sijueezing out two vowels and a consonant ; and, lastly, 
he 18 ready to wax uncomplimentary, if you hesitate to 
accept hia conclusion as to how we came byjoorso«. 

I may add, that thbi term, in the form person, was used, 
by Myro,^ in the.twelfth century, down to which time, as 
has been the ee snoa_; «snt known to 
have been denonun ed n E gl sh bj any o d allied to 
par k 

Fo gmg hi to y « the manner 1 e e esj o ed, and 
dispensing the sp ir ous p od ct s a gen m o article, 
would n a lavman be a somewhat hardy j ro ed e.^ 

Some ho e elo juen e a out pr e tt ■jit with which 

1 Skin b hed uteb w \i g p s fom 

"pan h fff ud D H ha dson d pis N ot li m 

give any imp f^ h uaduili nse equ ed to uphold their 

Aswi hTtybesenj' iop eddji hui and mean the same 

Ch 88 Lamb n es a aF nhmmm ht n da —for a 

perEon livmg under the head of a diocese . Sea his Vale t i$ 3 B j va. 
Sia's Sswys. And once this was allowaWa Eugltah acco d ng to Dr 
Eiflhardaon's Dictionsry. 

* InstTnetioitifor Tarisk Friests, p. 22. 

3 The contents of Word Qoasip flirst appeared m a relipoas magazine for 
children. At pp. 65, 66, Mr. Blaoltlay, after saying ait " we are anwilling 
to speat of a milliner, or a harmaJd, as a young lady , add? " though, in- 
deed, American notions would soout such hesitation An English clerg^an 
would he an uausuaity favourable Bpeoimen of ka class, if he denied himself 
an opportunity of insinuating contempt for Amerioana. Whether the truth ia 
told, or not, ie quite a sfloondary oonsidevalion. No slander ia more sedulously 
inculcated, in Jiigland, tian the slander that we AmericaiiB aim at breaMng 
doirn all social distiuctions. 
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Mr. Blackley is inspired by the Blackstonian heresy, need 
not-be quoted. To exalt a clergyman beyond what is due 
18, in his eyes, highly pernicious. Is it, however, less 
pernicious to depress a layman beyond what is due, in 
making a parishioner, on the very showing of hia appella- 
tive, a mere adjunct to his " parishion " or parson ? The 
odd facts, by the by, on the new view, first, that our 
ancestors went back to parishion and made parishioner, and 
did not, instead, make parsmer from parson, and, secondly, 
that, if parishioner was used contemporaneously with 
parishion, the longer word should have come down un- 
abridged, and the shorter should have been abridged, Mr. 
Elackiey sagaciously forbears calling attention to. 

To the Old French parrochia, parroquia, paroche, — 
afterwards modified into paroisse, — we owe, directly, the 
early English forms of what we have long written ^r is/*. 
In the twelfth century, we had paresche, paresch, and 
parisse; ^ in the thirteenth century, ^arocAe; and Chaucer 
writes parisch." Similarly, as the Old French had the 
derivatives parrochian, paroquian, we had paressehen, pa- 
resehen,^ paraschen, parachen,^ parisken, parysshen,^ por- 
rischen,^ parissclien,''. pareshon,^ &c., for 'inhabitant of a 
parish '. By the addition of -er to a corruption of the 
French word, it is reasonable to suppose, we obtained our 
parishioner ; ' just as we are indebted, for practitioner, to 
the addition of -er to a corruption of praUcien}" This ex- 

■ Mjre's Instnietions, &e., pp. 1, 7, 22. 

^ See Mr. Stratnmmi's Bietionaifi of the Old English Language, fa. 
Krefeld: 1867. 

^ Myro'e Inatmctifms, &e., pp. 26, 26. 

' Peeoek's R^reasor, &c., pp. 391, 303, 416. 

* Foliticai Foetus imd SoKys, &e. (edited by Mr. Thomas Wr^ht), Vol. 1, 
p. 327; Vol. 2, p. 217. 

' SeHgious Fieeea m Prose and Verse (edited by the Rev. G. 6. Perry), p. 
2. Chancer and Pecook have tha eame form. 

' Langland, The Vieiim of WiUiam eoneeminff Fieri Phvnsan (1382), Text 
A (ed. Eev. W. A. Sieat), p. 5. 

^ lUvelatioa to the Monk of Evesham, p. 49. Farysltona and parishons, at 
p. 104, seem to stand for pariakea : bat inia cannot ne!I be. 

' Bishop Hall vm:^ parishienal, in the eijn^BBion " pariahionali meeHngs". 
Strictly, pm-isMmial ought to mean ' partaining tfl pansAimers ', ratbar than 
•partainiag to n-paHsh'. It is aoch a -word as onr conpressional ia, and aueli 
It word as proeestional wonld be, if oaed to mean ' pertaining to a proeeas '. 

'0 Cdaridge ventured to Anglicize this into praetUian ; and Bratliwait, in 
A BoiUster-lectifre (1640), p. 807, uses the substautive ^raciisf. Fraetitioti, 
the base of practitioner, though I have uowliere happened on it, very likely 
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ii of the origin of parishioner is, so far as I know, 
now first suggested.^ 

Among the illaudable characteristics of Professor Maxi- 
milian Miiller,^ his facility of assertion is conspicuous. 
For instance,' he lays down that our word church came 
into England through the Latin, and that it was brought 
by " the Christian missionaries and priests, from the time 
01 St. Augustine's landing, in 597, to the time of Alfred ", 
But afEirmantis eat prolmre; and, before all this can be 
taken as prescribed, a question or two may be allowed to 
a sceptic. Can it be shown — since we are told " kyriake ^= 
church", — that hjriake was ever used in ecclesiastical 
Latin ? Can it even be shown that KvpiaKi] — though it 
meant ' Sunday ', — ever meant ' church ' ? Who can say 
that church, whatever it was derived from, was not in use, 
in some old form, before the days of St. Augustine and 
his successors ? And who can say that it may not, after 
all, be a corruption of kKKkijiria ?* Philology becomes an 
easy affair enough, when, from premises to conclusion, it 
takes the shape of an exercise of the imagination; and 
" the science of language ", as thus illustrated by its chief 
hierophant, reveals itself as indeed a science of a brand- 
new description. 

If I decline to descant on critics such as Dean Alford and 

Has onee used. We bBve had, SDmewhat akin to pariskional, praciitional. 
" &m\ii'&o\]s prafrtUianall state jeauila." W. Watson, ji Seeacordmi, &c,, p. 
301. And it lias been osed in modem Umes. See Seleeliom from the Letters 
efBoheH Simt]ieg, Vol 3, p. 1.' 

Magition, mtisititm, and pAisitioit, for magioitm, Sal., were common epell- 
ingi in the dxteenth centniy, and on into the seventeenth. 

Bo& paris&irnier andpraotitioner occur in Latimer, bs quoted by Dr. Eich- 
ardeon. These forms, in an age ivhen our language 'wae scarcely thought ia 
come within the purnew of philology, may have recommended tnemselTee, as 
offering to the eye derivatives of the type of eaxeiflioner, exiartioKei; &c. 

' jfuifej-er is a fiorruptioH of the rranch ^-«i(ier ; and _^-ipj)eJ'W, shortened 
to Jrip^, of the French ^^-ippief .- bqt, in pouiin-ej-, there is a double ending; 
the old word being M/tm; So, uphohteree has been elongated ftom upbsUter. 
Zeaaerer is still used, in some porta of England, for kss^ or fes*. Mseherer, 
iotjisher, ooeurB in Capgrave's Chroniulf, p. 113. Miisiciaiur is not yet ob- 
solete. The modem cMekeiis contains an a added tK) eAicten, itself a plural. 

' That he can borrow freely, without recognizable acknowledgment, is 
shown in the Tramactiom of the FkUohgieal Society, 1862-3, p. 117, foot- 

s Leetterss on the Seienee o/ XflMpHose, Vol. 2, pp, 288, 269. 

* Mors than twenty years ago, I elaboratedan argument for Ihis etymology; 
and I still tbink it much more likely that sharsh came from icKXjjru'a than 
from any deriyative of Kupioc. 
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]Mr, Moon, it is not because of any poverty of matter for 
remark in the headlong sciolism of the one and in the 
piddling pedagoguery of the other. But haety and shal- 
low philologizing is everywhere common, and no less so 
in. America than in EnglMid, Partly to keep Mr. Richard 
Grant White in countenance, and partly because, on cur- 
sorily turning over the leaves of his Words and Their 
Uses, I was reminded of certain old-world epecimeue of 
precipitate speculation, I have been at the trouble of this 
long preliminary. The special reminders of those speci- 
mens shall now be considered ; and, if they are made the 
subject of some detail, it is wili design to show irrefutably, 
among divers ends, what is likely, in our day, to happen 
to one who puts his faith over- confidingly in dictionaries 
and intuition. 

The verb experience is, to Mr. White, parroting Dean 
Aiford,' altogether objeotionahle. It is, further, signifi- 
cant, that he thinks it to be of rare occurrence in good, 
writers. " I have been able to find, by diligent search, 
only one example of any authority ", he informs us ; and 
that example, taken from the Guardian, he discovers in 
Dr. Richardson's Dictionary. Since "diligent search" 
may mean, with Mr. White, industry in turning over the 
pages of dictionaries, one can scarcely wonder at the 
generality of his conclusions.^ Dr. Johnson observes, in 
Sie Preface to hie Dictionary : " It is remarkable, that, in 
reviewing my collection, I found the word sea unexempli- 
fied." No less remarkable is it, that he has treated the 
verb experience inadequately,' considering his liking for 

' " Some years ago, precise Bcholara used to exolaim against the verb to 
expa-iente ; and a very ugly candidate for edmission. iutu the languago it 
WBB, ... No instance of toe verb io experience ocoura till quite recently." 
Again : "Now, in the best EngUsh, experimim is a eubstantiTe, not & verb at 
all." The GMeen's English (second ed.), pp, 116, 116, 352. 

A person who can write thus has ^ven an. irresistible proof of hia utter 
want of qualifieation to set up as a critic at English. 

' In Dr. Latham's edition of Johnson's SisUimm'y, he would have found 
Bishop Thirlwall q^uoted for Iho verb sa^Dtrienoe; and the Bishop's authority 
is, certainly and desersedly, very high. 

s Of the verb experieiiee he gives two definitions, " to try, to practise ", and 
"toinow by practice". The flist he is nnable to exemplify; and, under tile 
second, he conflnos himself to adducing Milton's '' experieti^ B^e" , in which, 
if theie were no verb experience, the epithet would be considered aa an ad- 
jective. Theposiliyeeiistenee of the verb thus rests upon tlie Doclfli's bai-e 
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it.' In tlie eyes of Mr. "WTiite, however, it is a solecism 
which would soil any decent page. After having pro- 
duced, with other supposed offenders, "an incensed farmer ", 
real or imaginary, as " eaperiencing a cow ", and two 
newspaper-writers, as " earperiencing a climate " and " &v- 
periendng a bay-crop ",* he thus concludes : 

" Let|us bear, suffer, try, live through, endure, prove, and un- 
dergo ; and from aU. this we shall gain experience and iDeconie 
experienced ; hut let us not experience either a hay-crop, or a 
cow, or anything else." 

How long we have possessed the verb eepertenee I do not 
venture to say ; but, as long ago as 1531, it was nsed by 
Sir Thomas Elyot ; * in 1594, by Nash ; ' and, before the 
end of the sixteenth century, it had become familiar 
enough to find its way into a dictionary.^ I suspect, bow- 
ever, that it had little currency prior to the time of the 
Commonwealth. First, apparently, it meant ' test ', ' sub- 
ject to experiment V ^t^^ then, ' know experimentally, or 



assertion. His most inefficient editor, Archdeacon Todd, has nothing here to 
add to what he found. 

^ In the Batniler idone, he uses the vei'b experience, aotiTe or neuter, in 
Hos. 9, 16, 17, 36, 40, 42, 52, 63, 133, 184. Add the I^lei; Hos. 2, 80; 
&e. &e. 

^ Inelegant as these expressions are, they have their parallels in writers of 
merit. &aves, the clever author of ITu: ^ritual Quixote, maiea ei^ierieHiv 
gorem " one frnitfui Beason" and "one seasonable day". Olla Fodridif, No. 
30. Coleridge makes it govern " weather ". Ssstij/s en Sis Oum Tiines, p, 
891. And Dr. Johnson, in hia Account of the Sarlman lAbreir}/, makes it 
goTem— I do not quote precisely as he wrote — " the nse of a oataiogne ". 

Every word is liable to be employed with bad taste ; hut it is no argument 
against it, that it is liable to such an employment. 

' " And what utilytie should be acquired by sacha deelaration, it shoulde 
EOt be B:r^)erimiced with diligence f " The Oaimiioiir, fol. 77. 

* " No land can so infaUibly eixperimee the proverb ' The hood makes not 
the monk ', as thou ; for taylors, serving-men, make^sbifts, and gentlemen, in 
thee are confounded," CArisfs Teara over Jermaleirt, p. 136 (in Archaica, 
Vol. 1). 

Some years earlier, in his letter introductory to Greene's Areadia, Kash uses 
the eipression " in my inexperimeed opinion, . Gabriell Harvey, in hia Futo" 
Letters, &e. (1692), has " miexperietieed art". 

In Tarlton's NciDes oat of I^gatorie, by an anonymous author, published 
in lfi90, we find : " I presnmed the rather to ei^ierienee, with them, the hope 
of yom' fevours." TnHion'a Jests, &o. (ed. Mr. J. 0. Halliwell), p. 61. 

' In Florio'8 Worlds of Wordes (ed. 1698), sperimentare is defined by "to 
trie, to proove, to expei-ienee, to put in practise." 

« " It is an ea^s^emed proposition, that ell things are loosned with the 
same cords wherewith they were bound." Adveriisemmis from Farnassus, 
translated by Henry Earl of Monmouth (1656), p. 225. 
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from experience'. Richard Brathwait wi'ote, in 1640': 
" This, pooro love-inthralled Mellida felt too well eaperi- 
enc'd iiiher." ' The Earl of Moainoutii, premising " irre- 
verence towards G-od, disobedience of magistrates, corrup- 
tion of manners,, alteration of laws " , and several other high- 
ly deprecable matters, adds ; " many of which we, in the 
dominions of England, Scotland, and Ireland, have, of late, 
too sadly &eperiencecl." ^ This was in 1654. Immediately 
afterwards, we have the authority of Milton^ for the active 
eaperience ; and, within the next ^irty years, it was used by 
Matthew Lawrence,' Bichai'd Franck,* Joseph GHanvilI,^Dr. 
Henry More,' Richard Burthogge,* and Timothy Puller." 

Eichard Franck has "to e3i]M!-i«i(!e art". SertherK Memoirs {^. 1604), p. 
6S. Also Bee p. 106. This book was written, ils author informs us, in 1658. 
There is an annotalfid edition of it bj Sir 'Waiter Scott. 

In the first of these passages, experienced, pasive, signifies 'which has 
passed the ordeal of experiment enceessfallj '. 

^ The 3W Lancashire Loeera (1640), p. 128. " Eaperiffne'd gronnde of 
ait", "es^eriendd praetiaes". lUd., pp. 225, 238. Also see The Erij/liah 
6mtlewm, ^. (ed. 1641), p. 7. 

Eichard Fledtno, whose attihoriV, ctronologically, is as good as that of 
Bnybodj else, iirotB, in 1847 : " I shall be more happy than before, the more 
of unhappinesse I haye experieni^d since." A BeMvm of Ten Tears Travells, 
&c. (laes), p. 41. Another instance occurs at p. 93. 

2 The Cmnpleat Sistory of the Wmri of Flmders, The Trmelator'a Epixtla 
to his Coutitiymea, the siadera. Also see the same translator's Advertiaements 
from Farmisgus, pp. 131, 161, 361. 

' " Beafles, tlmt your conapicuons piety and charity toward the orthodox, 
trherever OTerbome and oppressed, has been Irequently experienced in the moFit 
UTKing straifa and calamities of the chorchee. Froee Works (Bohn's ed.), 
"Vol, 2, p. 264, Other instances oecnr in ■go. 263, 267, of the nist volume : 
they are, all, in letters, one of which bears the date of Jan., 1SS6. In t^7a of 
these passages, ezperienee may be taten to mean ' teat '. 

* "When we ftrpm«!w the best ordinance sometmies empty, . . . . this will 
([iiieken us to lootabore," &o, Tlie Use and Fraclics of Faith (1657), p. 330, 

^ " The barbie, fliough K^wn'eiwai a resolate fiah," &o. Northern Memoirs, 
p. 274. Also see p. 60. 

" " But ita experiene'd sterility through ao many hundred years diives hope 
to desperation." Scepsis Scientifiea, p. 133. Also see Saddiieismus Triamph- 
(ttus, p. 3S6. 

' " Such or Buch a conflgnration will have anob an event, though they never 
a^rfens'ii it at ail, or very seldom. " Mystery of Godliness, g. 359. Also 
see Enthusiasmut IVitmphaitis (ed. 1662), p. 45. 

" But, it being experienced, of aE^handa, that the noiae seemed to come from 
u foTce against the door," &c. Henry More, in Glanvill's 8addueismva 
Triamphatws, p. 437. 

* "Hothing is more obTious, or more frequently en^/erieneed^ thxji this." 
Causa Dei (1676), p. 838. 

' " Christian moderation will govern any, when they have experienced an 
evil, not to run into the aame again." The Moderalioa of the Chureh of Eng- 
Imd (1879), p. 317 (ed. 1843)- Also soe pp. 240, 294, 301, 309. 
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And already in the seTenteenth century, expenenee, as a verb 
neuter, — ainee tlien grown very common, but not yet 
recognized by any dictionary, — was sanctioned by good 
writers.^ Advancing to the eighteenth century, we cn- 
oounter the active verb experience in Steele,^ Bishop Berke- 
ley,' &c. &c. ; * and, still later, it has been used by Samuel 

The following, from Shields, ia quoted in The Scotch Fresbyterian Eloqamce 
(ed. 1693), p. 24 : We have eic^erimced wonders of the Lord's care," &e. 

1 "We »x:pwiemx to the eontrary." Franck's Northsm Memoirs, p. 4. 
"Wi experimce that those ohjects occur to the mmd tumnltuouBly," &o. 

Thomas White, An exelu^on of StepticRs, &<j, (1666), p. 39. Also see p. 66. 
Numerous references to the more modem writers could he givan ; hut a few 
will, doubtless, be thought sufficient, Addison, Gam-dian, No. 167. Mande- 
ville. The FabU of the Sees (ed. 1724), p, 330. Rickardson, Sir Charles 
Grandisan, Vol. 4, p. 128. Johnson, Eamiler, No. 17. Mrs. Cbapone, Ad- 
veHlurer, Ho. 78. Edwrad Moore, World, Nob. 2, 182. Earl of Cork, Can- 
noitieur, Ho. 17. Gray, Works, Vol 6, p. Ifl9. Burke, On the Sublime and 
Seautijia, Port 1, Sect. 7. Cowper, JFoj-ft»,Vol. 6, p. 147. Southey, Zife of 
Wesley, Vol. 3, p. 80, Coleridge, Notes and Lectures «po« Sha&eepeart, &A1 , 
Vol 2, pp. 149, 323. 

2 Qwirdum, No. 148. 'Wbile, in Qaeen Anne's time, flie verb expenmci- 
■was not yet thoroughly in Togue, the Tech expervment, for ' learn ftom eipen- 
inent, or by experienee', had not become obsolete. "This I have ea.peii- 
m^ed, by taking away tie grain which they looked for." AddisoH, Guard- 
»ofl, No. 166. It is, of course, a mere archaism in Burke's "iajjefsmenieJ 
fidelity", and in Charles Lamb's Essay entitled Fopular Fallacies. 

s Guardian, No. 27- Here occmB the passage q^uoted by Mr. White from 
Dr. Biohardson's Dictionary. 

* Mandeyille, The Fable of the Sees, p. 400. Aaron Hill, Correspondmee 
of Samuel Riehardson, Vol. 1, p. 92. For Bichardson himself, see Vol. 2, p. 
2B2, and VoL 6, p. 6 : for J. Channing, Vol 2, p. 883. Eichardson, 8ir 
Charles Grmdiaon,'^a\. 1, pp. 228,253, 294; Vol. 3, pp. 90,116,376, 867; 
Tol. 6, p. 179 ; Vol. 6, p. 17 ; Vol. 7, pp. 218, 246, 269. Hawkeaworth, 
Adtientitrer, Hos. 5, 11, 33, 104. In Hos. 6, 77, 78, 79, are five other in- 
stances, by BathuiBt and Mrs, Cbapone. Sterne, Sermons, Noa. 24, 34, 39 : 
letters, Sos, 77, 91. Bishop Lowth, Life of William of Wyheham, p. 267. 
Henry Brooke, The Fool of QmUty (ed. 1793), Vol. 1, p. 84 ; Vol, 3, p. 6 ; 
Vol. 4, p. 223 ; Vol. 5, pp. 89, 122, 260. Gray, Works, Vol. 3, p. 200 ; VoL 
4, n. 22: Carrespondmee of Qray and Mason {ed. 1865), 'p. 213. Foote, 
Dedication to The Fatron. Shenatoiie, Works (ed, 1764), Vol. 2, p. 104 ; 
Letters, Hos. 17, 88, 90, 109. Kelly, School for Wives, Act 4, Scene 1. 
Charles Jobnaon, Chrysal, Vol. 1, pp, 124, 142 ; Vol. 2, pp. 190, 247 ; &o. 
&e. Miss Carter and Miss Talbo^ in their letters to each other, use the rerb 
experience, aotiye and neuter, twenty-aii times. Soame Jenyns, World, No. 
178. Lord Chesterfield, World, Nos. 29, 98, 111. Edward Moore, in the 
same periodiial, affoi-ds five instances ; and there are others by W. Duncombe, 
Loi'eybond, &e. Burke, On the Balliiae and Beautiful, Part 4, Seot. 17- I 
have remarked at least twenty instances in Burke s Speeches, Letters, &c. 
There are fiveinstancesin Miss Bumey's SiwHua. Eobert Smitlj, JlfienwofflB, 
Nos. 8, 20 : also see Noa. 9, 27, 40, by various writers. Poi'son, IVaets and 
Miscellaneous Oritiidstna, p. IS. Bishop Home, Olla Fodrida, No. 13 : also 
see Hos. 10, 20, 30, 32, 37, by Grose and others. In Paley's Natural The- 
ology there are sixteen instances, of which seyen are in a single chapter, the 
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Taylor Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Dr. Arnold, Mr, Dc Quiaeey, Lord Ma«aiilay, 
Landor, Dr. Newman, Mr. Euskin, and Mr. J. S. Mill.^ The 
reader will not, I am sure, suppose that this list of references 
is cut short for want of available materials to extend it. 

Some one writes, that an Armenian archbishop, having 
fallen among the savages of Abyssinia, " is es^eriertdng 
very rough usage." Hereon Mr. White comments : 

" He was reeevsing or suffering rough usage ; and, although 
that was pait of his experience, he did not experienae it. JB^oeri- 
enee is the passing through a more or less continuous coui^e of 
events or trials. A man's en^erience is the sum of his life ; his 
experience in any profession, business, or conditioa of life, is the 
a^r^te of the observation he has had the opportunity of mak- 
ing in that profession, biisinese, or condition." 

To the two last sentences there is no objection, if we read 
that " A man's total ei^erience is the sum of his life " ; ^ an 
amendment demanded by the definition given of experience. 
jVIoreover, that definition covers exactly what the Aimenian 



twenty-sixth. I have noticed eight inBtances in William Godwin's Enquiry 
Mneeminff Justice. There si* upwards of forty instances in the poet Cowper'a 
letters alone. 

1 Coleridge, Essays m Mia ow» TiWs, pp. 314, 369, 396, 47S, 823, 891 ; 
CAureA and Stale, &d., p. 274. Lamb, Mia'a Essays, Fopular Fallacsea : 
letters, Vol. 1, p. 136 ; Vol. 2, p. 286. Southey, Letters, Sas. (1797), pp. 
78, 271, 320 : Sap-iettdg Zelters, Yol 2, pp. 189, 393, 394 ; Vol 2, pp. 103, 
168, 811 : Zifi o/ Wesley (ed. 1884), Vol. 1, pp. 139, 146, 308, 253; Vol. 2, 
pp.33, 40,146,191, 212,343,248: ai!Bs«ies, &a.,\ol l,p. 310; Vol 2, 
pp. 117, 164, 3B8 : .Essays, Moral aiuS Folitieal, Vol. 1, pp. 63, 69, 181, 
334, 293, 310. 373, 398, 117 ; Vol. 2, pp. 87, 126, 394 : Cmepet's Woris, Vol. 

1, p. 16 ; Vol. 2, pp. 9, Z76 ; Vol. 3. p. 207. Wordsworth, Omeeminn tlte 
Selations of Great BrUaitt, Spain, atidi'ortiigal,^. 94. SheUey, Essays, £«., 
Vol. 1, pp. 49, 50, 63, 60, 146, 166, 216, 262 ; Vol. 2, pp. 119, 170, 330 : 
Shelley Memorials, p. 78. Dr. Arnold, Zife and Carrespondmee, pp. 74, 223, 
260,299, 641. Mr. De Quiaoey, J£7mt«rA»'ni, pp. 88,246: LogieofFiiliHcal 
Economy, pp. 64, 168: Works, VoL 16, pp. 81, 236, 366; &c. fto. Lord, 
Maeanlay, Oritieal mtd Sistorical Essays (ed. 1848), Vol. 1, pp. 139, 1.78, 
348, 260, 850 : Speeches, p. 76 : Miaeellanmm Writings (ed. 1860), Vol, 1, 
pp. 67, 88, 300, 219, 266, 267, 308 ; Vol. 2, pp. 99, 136, 239. Those refer- 
enees might, probably, be doubled. Expeiiettce, the Terb aotive, is found m 
the Tery flrat chaptar of Lord Maoaulay's Sistory. Landor, last Fruit offaa 
Old Tree, pp. 6, 74, 128, 198, 317, 363 : Dry Stieks Fagoted, pp. 78, 371, 
320. Dr. Kewman, Essays, Critical md Eistm-ical, Vol. 1, pp. 26, 47 ; Vol. 

2, pp. 34, 238 : Discussions and Argamenis en Various Si^eeis, pp. 86, 31 0, 
341, 387. Mr. EusMn, The Scuen Xawps of ArcMteeiwe, p. 18. Mr. J. 3. 
Mm, On Liberty, p. 23 (people's edition). 

' If a man's experieKce be nothing leas than " the sura of his life ", Koger 
Aseliam is nonsensical, with hie " ifeylye experienee" and "this expsrience of 
the wynde had I ones my selfe ", Toxopkilvs (ed. 1868), pp. 163. 167. 
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archbisliop was " passing through ", namely, " a more of 
less continuous course of events or trials".' Of experi- 
ments, trials, proofs, observations, or of whatever incidents 
befall one, or come to one's knowledge, the more there are, 
the greater is one's resulting experience ; yet, even from a 
single incident, information, or the hke, we gain expei-i- 
ence. If the issue is not experience, what is it ? However 
crude its form, it is expei-ience ; and we have no more fit- 
ting name for it. As to the verb experience, there is, 
therefore, no case against it, on any ground whatsoever. 
Those who advisedly use it prefer it, as the Romans pre- 
ferred /wwg'or, because they wish to speak of a thing as a 
mere occurrence, or matter of observation, abstracted from 
passions and emotions. Lord Macaulay writes, in his bio- 
graphical sketch of Eunyan : " With the pleasures, how- 
ever, he experienced some of the pains, of eminence." Re- 
cast the sentence, and substitute, for experienced, 'enjoyed' 
and ' suffered ' ; the impression produced on the mind is 
altogether different, and that which Lord Macaulay adver^ 
tently avoided conveying. 

We are told, further ; 

" From the nouu experience is formed the participial adjective 
experien-ced (which is not tha perfect participle of a verb experi- 
enee), as moneyed from money, landed from land, talented from 
icde^t, easemaied from, casemate, laMlemffnted from battlemmt. 
SaMlemented is not a part of a verb, / battlement, thou iattle- 
mentest, etc. ; or talertied from a verb, I talent, thou talejiieet, 
etc. So an experienced man ia ' a man of experience', not 'one 
who has been experienced ', i. e., according to the dictionaries, 
' has been tried, proved, observed ', but ' one who has tried, has 
proved, has observed'." 

; On the theory of Mr. White, experienced, as not being 
formed from a verb, has no more title than bigoted or 
Tcretched to the designation of " participial adj ective ", which 

1 De^n Alford is aoUoitous that ths Tecb ea^Krienee, if wa raust have it, 
Blioald*be''at least confined to ila proper meKniag, which is not simply to 
feel, bnt to haae persmml ktuiwfledge of ^ trial "; and he objects to the es- 
pression, "experiences a sensation". The Qiieea's MngUsh, p. 2S2. To tills 
it ifl oliyious to reply, t}!at,to "feel " a sensation is impoasibfe withput " hay- 
ing personal knowledge of it hj trial ", nnless it can be proved that there is 
BUch a thing as yiearious conEoiouaneea. The Dean might as well have urged, 
that, sinee we see a rose to be red, we may not say that we know it to be so. 
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J»o gives it. Also, siace " a man's experiMoe is the sum of 
ilia life", eixperienced, unqualified, can be used of himself 
, by no man, with perfect safety, except at 'his last breath, 
and, 80 far forth, belongs, in all propiiety, to the vocabu- 
lary of the next world. -It is a simple assumption, too, 
^tit experienced "i& not the perfect participle of a verb 
experioKe". Just as likely as not, it was preceded by tlie 
verb, as Dr. Johnson and others suppose it to have been ; 
and, in the absence of evidence, Mr. White is precisely aS 
blamable for precipitation as the lexicographers. These, 
however, if we grant their premises, are not so insensate as 
Mr. White hastily takes them to be, in deducing eisperi- 
eneed, to mean ' who Aas experienced ', from a verb active.' 
We understand, by a learned man, a man ' who has learned ' 
many things, not one 'who has been learned' ; and, by a 
dissipated man, a man ' who has dissipated ' something, not 
one 'who has been dissipated', or squandered. An (^ected 
coxcomb affects something ; a determined ruffian determines 
something : they are not objects, but subjects, of affectation 
and determination, , Sworn enemies have sworn m.utual 
enmity; perjured witnesses have perj-ured themselves.* 
Should it turn out — and I dare say it will, — that experience, 
as a verb neuter," was in use before experienced, an experi- 
enced man has its parallels in retired stat^man, coalesced 
monarchs, wonted manner, mistaken eulogist, departed joys, 
expired lease, escaped convict, apostatized church, decayed 
cheesemonger, relapsed heretic, rotten apple, and fallen 
angel. 

" Perhaps an objection to the use of this word as a 
verb has no better ground than that of taste or individual 
preference, which should be excluded from discussions 
like the present; yet I am inclined to make that ob- 
jection very strongly." In these terms Mr. White opens 
his tirade against the verb eivperience. Contrasted with 

^ Expertia, lite experienced, raKuifies both ' knowing \ij eiperimoe ' and 
' known b J eiperianoe '. ' Un mld6oin fort ea^ei-iwienti ' is ' a ve^ experi- 
eneed phyatoian', tUoflgh experimB»ier is ' to test', 'to put to trial'. From 
^STbaeitiare and spermentare oome apBrimsntata and apemtenlaia, denoting 
dike ' provato ' and ' olie ha aaperienKa '. 

' Our old sem, Bometimes meant ' rersed' ; and I might temart on verssd. 



in adjective, unless it be indubit- 
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scientific deduction, opinion, in the quaint phrase of 
landor, is "lite an empty egg-shell in a duck-pond, 
turned on its stagnant water by the slightest breath of 
air ; at one moment the crackt side nearer to sight, at 
another the sounder, but the emptiness at all times 
visible." 

And now the reader may decide for himself, as between 
Dean Alford and Mr. White, whose talent, with regard to 
his treatment of the verb expedience, is the more heroic, 
that of the former, for assertion, or that of tho latter, for 
sequacih' ; the ignorance of the two being equal. 

Mr. Wliite's remarks on a perfectly classical use of 
commence here follow, unabridged : 

" Theie is a Britisli niiswse of tliis word which is remarkably 
coarse and careless. British writers of aU grades but the very 
highest will say, for instance, that a mwi went to London and 
commenced poet, or commenced politician. Mr. Swinburne says 
that ' Blake commenced pupil ' ; and Pope, quoted by Johnson ; 



A man may oomTmnce Hfe, as an author, or a politician, or he 
may commence a book, or any other teak, although it is better 
to say he begins either,'- But it is either a state or an action 
that he commences. Gommenemtent cannot be properly pre- 
dicated of a noun which does not express the idea of continu- 
ance. It may be said that a woman commences married life, or 
that she commences jilting, but not that she commences wife, or 
coTOTOenees jilt, any more than that she ende hussy." 

Clearly, a person who criticizes in this way must look 
upon commence, for ' begin to be ', ' become ', ' set up as ', 
or the like,^ as having Httle justiBcation, so far as justifi- 
cation is determinable by the usage of good writers.^ Tet 
it has been employed by first-claes authorities for more 
than two centuries,* Generally, it is followed immedi- 



' flow is it, tlien, that we find, in Mr. While's Life and Geaim ofShafce- 
tpeare, pp. 77, 111, "to eommetife his studies" ajid "to comrnmee a suit" f 

' Dr. Johaaon, in his Life of Sieift, writes ; " He eeems desirous enough of 
recotmtieneing conrMer". Seeommence, as here, for 'begin anew to be', ia 
lumolJced hy tho leiicographera. 

° The use of commmce here spoken of is not registered in Dr. Eichardson'e 
Lictionaii'y. 

* "Young scholars . . . commsnee sohoolmasters in the country". Fuller, 
The Moh/ State and the Frnfmie State (1642], p. 09 (ed. 1841 J. J' For, 
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ately by a substantive ; but Budgcll, Eichardson, Gfray, 
Dr. Johnson, Hawkeaworth, Shenetone, and Oowper, in 
some of tlie passages referred to below, interpose the in- 
definite article.^ In rare cases, it is followed by an 
adjective.^ 

For any peculiar elegance in the use of commence which 

shall . . • nan. . . ■ not, whilst liring here, eommtnce angel, in his iiol; and 
heavenlj affections J " ; Id., Good TAotighla iit Worse Tiiiut (1647), Oawjionai 
Msditatians, VIII. Milton, in his title "Accedence eoiameitead Griminlar." 
Congreve, Epistie Dedicatoiy to The Daiible JhaUr. The Seoteh Fresbsla-ian 
Eloquence, p. 18. Steele, Tatler, Hos. 19, 187 : Speelator, No. 172 : Gaardim, 
Nob. 17, 87. Budgell, Spectator, Ho. 150. Hughes, Speeltiior, No. 525, 
Mandevilk, FaMe of the Sees, p. 87. De Foe, Folitieal EUtory of ihe Bmil, 
pp. 25, 27, 40, 69, 88, 184, 254, 295, 3S6. Bishop LaiiDgton, Enthusiam of 
Methodists and Feasts Cb^/ipared (ed. 1833)^. 1S3. Eichacdson, Clarissa 
Marlotee, Vol. 8, p. 189 : Pamela [eA. 1811), VoL 3, p. 279 : Cbi'mpondeiice, 
Vol 2, p. 103. Murphy, All in the Wrong, Act 3, Sflone 1. Biokerataffe, 
Iioaein a Village, Act I, Scene 1. Poote, The Omimissarf/, Act 1, Scene 1. 
Gray, JForM, Vol. i, p. 109. Horace Widpole, World, No, 160 : in the same 
periodical, in Nos, 40, 67, 133, 182, hy Edw^d Moove, there are instances ; 
and others, in Noa. 38, 66, 86, 147, 193, by Parratt, Anon., Cole, Sir David 
Dalrjmple, and Tilson. Dr. Johnson, EamU^, Nos. 1, 93, 116, 179, 182 : 
AdvenSurir, No. 102: London: lAfe of Sydenham: Life of Ascham: 
Journey to the Western lalanda of Scotland : Ziuea of tlie Faglieh Foets, 
Milton, Otway, Diyden, Sprat, Prior, Blackmore, Savaga, Swift, Akenaide. 
Dr. Joseph Warton, Adueatwer, No. 129. HawkesworlJi, Ad^mti^er, No, 
13. 'William Shenstone, Works, VoL 2, pp. 8, 161, 168, 224 : Zeitei-s, No. 
8. GeoTgB Colman, The Comedies of Termee, translated, &c. (ed. 1819), p. 
420 : alui see, in the Coanoiasear, by Colmau and Thornton jointly, Nos. 6, 
24, 48, 92, 108, 109, 116 ; and Nos. 82, 104, by Anon. Charles Johnson, 
Chryaal, Vol. 2, pp. 249, 274: VoL 3, pp. 90, 253 ; Vol. 4, p. 42. Henry 
Brooke, The Foot of Qaalily, Vol, 5, p. 84. Home Tooke, in Janius's let- 
ters. No. 53. Gibbon, in a letter to Mr. Holroyd, Feb. 21, 1772. Cowper, 
Works, Vol. 2, pp. 204, 218, 223, 237- I hose counted seventeen instances 
in Cowper's prose alone. Also see his Odyssey, 18, 431. George Canning, 
Microcosm, Nos. 2, 7- Bishop Home and Kett, Olla Fadrida, Noa. 23, 27. 
Jones, of Nirt'land, Tlieologicat and Miecellaneous Works, Vol, 5, p, 415; Vol. 
6, p. 39. Charles Lmnb, Final Memoi-ials, &c., Vol. 1, pp. 66, 219 ; Mia's 
Essays, On the DatiJier of Confomiding Moral with Personal Defoj'mity, HaK- 
YAi, Lectures on the English Comie Writers {edi. 1841), pp. 190,346: TaUe- 
(aM;(ed. 1 846), Vol. 2, pp. 47,65. Soathey, Amtuai S,e)!ieu!,Yol. 3, p. 492: 
Qum^hf SenisiB, Vol. 16, p. 227 ; Vol. 27, p. 2 : Life of Wesley, Vol. 2, pp. 
157, 169 : Oollogmea, &c., Vol. 2, p. 86 : Cowpet'a Works, Vd. 1, pp. 78, 
195 ; Vol 2, pp. 12, 169 : The Doctor [monotoine ed.), p, 33. I might also 
refer largely to Sonliej'e letters, &c. &c. Coleridge, Notes atid Lectures iqion 
Shakespeare, Vol. 1, p. 88. Mr. De Quincey, Works, Vol. S, p. 78 ; VoL 11, 
p. 115. Mr, Eeble, Mocker's WorJcs (ed. 1841), Preface, p, slYJii. 

' Colman and Thornton once interpose the definite article, in " eommenco 
the fine gentlemen". Connoisseur, No, 48. 

> " Commnce eternal ". Steele, Tatler, No. 187. " If any man ehould 
be enticed to follow him, he, loo, is thenceforward to commence infallible ". 
Jones, of Nayland, Theohgioal and Miscellaneous Works, Vol, 1,. p. 145. 
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Mr. "White scouts so contemptaously I do not contend ; 
but the loeution, far from being " remarkably coarse and 
careless ", is perfectly unexceptionable ; and I should be 
surprised, if any one else had ever before found fault with 
it.^ Nor has "commences wife" a parallel in "ends 
huasy ", in which expression, moreover, there is no- 
thing to blame but curt ruggedness,^ In order to their 
parallelism, " commences wife " should signify ' begins 
mth being a wife ', a Tery different thing from ' begins 
to he a wife ' ; ewn as the nature of an appearance 
and the feet of an appearance are not identical.' By 
way of proving the absurdity of "commences wife ", we 
are instructed that " Commencement cannot be properly 
predicated of a noun which does not express the idea of 
qontinuance ", We are forbidden, then, to say that a boy 
' commences the rule-of-three ' ; the idea of continuance 
not being expressed by the mathematical operation. 
What Mr. White fails to see ia, that the phrases he is 
dealing with are elliptical.* He might as well argue 

1 " To coffMiwJwe M.A. ", &c., meaning ' to tate the degree of M.A,', &e., 
liais been a recognized pbi'aae for some three centuiies, at least. " Thei were 
able to have crnmn^ieeii maiilera of arte" Bainabe Iliche, Fo/i-eteeW to Mili- 
iari^ I'rqfeatliHi, p. 46. This appEontioii of eommenx probably originated in 
tat imitation of itictpere, wbich, m modern Latin, has long been nsed to denote 
Ulo object of ooUege-eomnieBceiuesls ; and it is not at nil imlikely thut it 
Buffiested tbe exieneion of employment whieb the term has obtained m ordin- 
aiy disDonrse. See Mr. B. H. HkII'b Callfge Words and Oiistoms {2aA ad.), p. 85. 

As eqnivalent to tiammence MA., &c„ proceed is very common in literature. 

8 " They may begin censors, and be obliged to end accomplices." Buike, 
Speeeh on Mr. Foc^s Eaat-India Sill, near the end. 

Tbe following is also in point r " Erery affection is, by nature, a short liiry, 
which, if it grows vehement, anA become habituall, eiMcludes madnesse." Sir 
Arthur Gorges, Tiunslation of Bacon's J)e Sapietitia Veterwit [ed. I6I9), 
p. 114. 

' I can, however, produce an instenc* of oominense in the sense of ' begin 
with being ' . '' Our divinity, like the grandfather uf hnmani^, was bom in 
the fulness of time, and in Uie strength of its manly vigour ; but philosophy 
and arts commenced embryos, and are, bf times, ^oduat accomplishments." 
Glanvill, Scepsis Scientifica, p. 140. 

Still more imidiomatic is the use of eommencs in the following sentence : 
" But yet this is so difBcult in the impaiiial and exact performance, that it 
may be well reckon'd among the bare possibilitdes which never eominsjioe into 
a taturity." Id., ibid., p. fi6. 

* This lands me, I know, in the oonchaion that "cowJMencespoet" is for 
^commences to be poet', which la hardly English, save to Scotchmen and 
such-like. See Mr. Marsh's Lectttrcs on the Unyliah Lattgnage, p. 183, foot- 
note- But equally alien to our idiom is ' I vHll to say ', into which, how- 
ever, we muat esplain 'I viiU say'. This and "comiiiencce poet" are alike 
convenlionaL 
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againat ' walking the streets ', ' rowinj a race ', ' running 
riot,' ' trotting a mile ', ' going a circuit ', or ' sitting a 
horse ' ; or contend tliat we have a verb active in " the 
moon showed purple ". 

By "a British misuse" of a ■word he means, in the pre- 
sent instance, a nee of it which he does not know to he 
Baaotioned by many of the best EngHeh writers ; ' just as 
some other American might carp at hustings, or at Jiring, 
for 'fuel', if nninformed of their long-standing currency 
in the mother-country. That, from meagreness of litera- 
ture, badness of memory, or whatever other cause, he could 
Eut forth the paragraph which has been transcribed is 
ardly consistent with his posaeaeing those specific quahfi- 
cationa which we expect in one who would teach others 
English. And his cogency of reasoning tallies hannoni- 
oudy with his knowledge of documentary authority- Let 
his style of argumentation be imitated, in application to 
turn, for ' become *. " This use, contemplated abstractedly, 
is utterly prepoaterous. We may say that a man turns a 
pancake, or turns his back, but not that he turns traveller, 
any more than that he returns beggar," 

Mr "White, though he frowna severely upon telegram, 
lias not the remotest conception why the learned hold it to 
be wrong. This 1 shall prove presently, when I quote his 
ohaorvations on the obnoxious vocable. In the mean time 
I rehearse the argument on which it has been condemned 
by scholars. And here the reader is duly forewarned to 
make short work of the next few pages, unless he would 
be reminded of dryness compared with which that of 
" the remainder-biscuit after a voyage " will be voted suc- 
culence itself. 

In devising a legitimate Greek substantive of the com- 
plex order, we are, first, to consider whether, hy the 
analogy of the Greek language, the idea awaiting expres- 
sion diould be represented by a compound, or by a de- 

' Mr. White is Rltocether a critic after the fashion of M, Prancia Wey, 
who ihus tteatB tha TioM BBMpM'siMs .■ " Un "vilain mot ! c'est kpauirete ca 
g§nfev[il, deveime I'objet a'lm eystSme, et esploitee comme objet de specula- 
tion. . . Les Anglais, qui nonE tait dona^ oe mot, ^laient bien. digues de I'in- 
■venter , . . Ce mnt est un produit dusooin^ismeqiiis'estglieB^ deaotre temps 
dans lea Eoienees morales, k I'ombre da la phUoBopliia du demior sifiole." 
M^mar^m sar la Laaigm Frm^aise, eh;.. Vol. I, p. 193. 
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rivative; a verb being, indispensably, the proximate base 
on wbicb we operate.^ A person or thing tliat acts, &c.,^ ia 
expressible, generally, among complex formatiyes, by a 
compound ; but the abstract action, &c., of such person 
or thing, and likewise the result of an action, demand de- 
rivatives, absolutely. 

Further, a verb can, properly, be compounded with no 
part of speech but a preposition ; in which case, the two 
words arc simply yoked, tmchanged, together.' A verb in 
which the first element is a substantive or adverb is not 
compound, but derivative; it being educed from some 
preexistent compound substantive. 

To obtain a term meaning ' tbe result of writing at a 
distance ', ' that which is telegraphed ', taking r^Ae and 
ypdijxn, we m.ust, to begin, construct the synthetic compound 
TriX.iypa4)os,^ substantive and adjective, of which the mas- 
culine might denote ' a person who writes at a distance ', 
and the masculine or neuter, ' an instrument for writing 
at a distance '. Compare \iOo^6Xos, ' hurler of stones , 
' stone-hurling ', and this, or \i.Qo^6koi!, ' an engine for 
hurling atones'.. 

Having reached rtikiypai^oi, the nest step is to form a 
verb from it ; and its verb must be TTjXeypa^eVj^ ' to write 

' OrigLnaBy it was the eabatajitive, and that a simple, whioli led. *iXia 
«ame from ^iXeu ; but that came torn 0iXop. 

' Here and just below, I refer, by ' &i!.', to enbstantives educed from verbs 
neuter and passive. 

For simplicity, I confine myself, in apesiing of compounds, to thoso con- 
sisdng of only two members eacb. 

^ In svvdtovpo^ vavtJixKvT^z^ Sc, there is, also, mere contact of words; 
but none of Uiem baa a verb as a, oonsiitueiit. 

Among Greek compomids,— in their eihaustive distribution into parathelJe, 
ajsthetic, and a tranaitioaal class thereto inteirmediate, — tb.e purathetio are 
inoiganic, and are lesoinble into independent words ; while the Bynthetio 
are organic, aud, being made up of conslitueubs modified, more or leas, with a 
Tiew to combination, aiB not thus resoluble. 

In Englieb, merpaas, pnestcraft, and bridesmaid are parath.etLCs ; gossip, 
grmdani, fewiy, nostril, sheriff. Mid atalwart are synthslaca. Bilmari, brim- 
stone, fortnight, gospel, aetmigJit, shepherd, misdom, worship are synthetic only 
in part. Phonic ajiitlieliea we hare in abundanoe ; as toatsteam, ireakfasl, 
forehead, hoiieeviife, rowloeh, tiBopenee, vinegerd. 

* This compound, like all its kindred, ia incapable of resolution into suhatan- 
tive words; lot ypo^o^, ypaijfia, ypaffia, ypafijfia,aiii ypo^ifii; are nothing 
by tbemaelves. And so it is with, the ypapiiaTov of rtiXiypa^/inruv. Nor 
havo we, in rij^iypa^tiiii;, r^Xt + ypa^Kor, but a development of rijXIypaJioe. 

* From rijXiypaJi™, like rijXepoXici), we get, alao, rijAey/pa^r'o, ' the act or, 
art of writing at a distance', 'telegraphy^. Compai-e XiSopoXia. Aa a 
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at a distance ' ; the barytone r-riXeypaijxo ' being unprece- 
dented. Prom this we develop i-rjAeypd^Tjfia ; s,s (oiypa(j>r]iia, 
<pikoa-6<l)i}iJ.a, and x^'-P^YP^i'Vl^o- are developed from (loypa- 
ijieo}, tpiXoa-oipiio, and x^vypa^^^o). As its synonym, we 
miffht havo Ttjkeypaijiov,^ the passive. 

The words Tr)X4yparpos and Ti}X4yparpov miglit shorten, to 
become English, into telegrap/i; hut then, u we accepted 
all their possible Greek senses, we should have one word for 
' sender of a message ', ' the instrument that conveys the 
message ', and ' the message sent '. ° Consonantly to rule, 
'the message sent' would also be expressed by iek- 
grapheme. Telegram, however convenient, is, from a 
philological point of view, a maJfonnation.* 

synonym of j-ijXtjpn^io, we might coin rijXtypa^ijffie, on the model of oko- 
fomjffcc and fpiXoTToitjfriq. After Ttj^ypa^og come Ti}\typailnK6i;, &G- 

From TijXiypH^w might, further, be educed rij^sypo^ijE, eqniTaleut to 
TijXiypn^or, 'telfigrftpher', Compure Tfwfilrpifs. 

' It there could be such a verb, it might haye, ae a derivative, TifX^ypopfia. 
But Ti)\sypaniia, if poGsible as a compound of rijXt and ■fpauixa, could sig- 
nify only Gome such thine as 'e, lett«r nt a distance'. So, iiri'/paiiita, 
kiriypa^ll, &e., if compounds, would not mean what they do, but 'on-letter', 
*on-flgiiie ', Sk., or the lika ; thsy would wont tSia force which they poseeea 
as being derived from compound verbs and denohng their results. In tiyaii- 
pa and Aitm-opic tliere is no Donstitueut allied to verbs. 

The only enhetantive nearly resembling, in appearance, rqXcypaji/ta that 
could be formed ie the adjectival rijXi^pa^/iov, from ypa/iiiji ; and it would 
mean ' that which consiate of dietant lines ', &c. Its Bnglish foim^ would be 
teiegram. Compare paraUthgram. 

"itiKtypaixitaTav, a neuter auhstentive from r?]Xtypi(/(/iaros, would-have the 
sense of ' tbat which has letters at a distance ', or ' thatwhich has letters wide 
asunder '. Conipare fOivoypdfiiiaTOf and TtiXiirvXav. 

" Since the word begins with an adverb, the accent of tlie active derivative 
and that of the passive derivative are the same, that is to say, proparosytone. 
Mr. Farrar — sea note *, below, — in writing njXjypd^oc, misplaces his accent, 

' The French photograplie means botli ' photograph ' aM ' photographer ' ; 
and lithograplie has, likewise, a double fundion. 

* Telegram bae been discussed, though not very pciapicuouEly, by Dr. 
Donaldson, iu the last edidon of his Sew Cratylm. 

The Eev. F. W. Farrar, in hie Brief Greek Syntax (ed. 1S70), p. 53, after 
Stating that abstract substantives like XiSofSoX^, vavudxii, &c., would be at 
war with rule, goes on, with a " hence ", to e^ier tslegrmi. As this is a 
concrete substantive, it is inscrutable how Mr. Farrar worlds out its con- 
demnation. 

Tekgram,\<i Mr. Farrar, is "a monstrosity", and, in words which he 
quotes anonymously, " a spot of barbariiw impressed so deep on the English 
langnage, that etiticiam never can wash it aiwy". Tet, no better is our 
flveryday dilemma, which no one scruples at. For JiXij/ijia can only most 
improbably be accounted an arbitrary syncopation of SioXq/ipa ; and the ex- 
istence ot SiXiipaaTov seems to show that it was not accouEted to be such. 
It is interesting that we find it in bad Latin long before we find it in still 
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Of tekgram Mr. IVliite discourses as follows : ^ 
"This word, ■whieh is claiined as an 'Aniericaii' production, 
haa taken root qniokly, and is, probably, Tvell fixed in the !in 
guage. It is both Bupei-fluous and incorrectly formed , but it i& 
regarded as convenient, and has been allowed to pass muster. 
Telegraph is equally good as a verb expressing the act ot wiitmg, 
and as a noun expressing the thing written. This is ai'cording 
to a well-known analogy of the language. But they who mu'ft 
ha,Ye a distinct etymology for every word may r^ard tHeqtiiph, 
the verb, as from ypa^uy (ffrapflem) = 'to write', and the 
. the Greek noun ypa^q (^■apA^ = 'a writing' 
t, epigraph, and paragraph, the last syllable, m like 
sents ypa<pri (graphSj ; in monogram, epigram, and 
, the last syllable represents yoafifta (ffi-amma) =: ' an 
engraved character ', ' a letter ', This distinction, remembered, 
wUl prevent a confusion which prevails, wilii many speakers, -as 
to certain words in graph and gram. A monograph is an essay 
or an accotint having a single subject; a monogram, a character 
or cipher composed of several letters combined in one figure : aa 
epigraph is an inscription, a citation, a motto ; 



No fewer than twelra lattere on Uleoram appeared in The Times newepaper 
during the montli of October, 18S7- Fierce waa the oontroyeray waged ttiere- 
lipoii between the two gi'eat English Unirereities. Aa a learned friend re- 
maiks to me, " It is a nineleenth-centHry parallel to the Pbalaiie dispute 
between Senliey and the Oionians. All the insolence is on their dde, and all 
the ignorance, also." 

But even fioae who contended that tetegrapheuts was, analo^callv, the right 
wocd felt it to he insupportable for any but holiday nee. F, m The Times of 
October 23, 1837, proposes rocourae to T^\t and its/htcu, whence teUpomp, to 
l)e Aorteued into pump ! 

The armoury to which all soholais have been indehtcd for theic -weapons 
against tekgram is the Parerga appended to Lobecli's edition of Phryniohua, 
For an opportunity of studying Lobeok's own words, I am beholden to the 
kindness of my tiiend, Mr. E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the VlOr- 
Tersity of Cambridge ; and I hare also to thank him for several yalnable hints, 
and solutiona of my double 

1 Instead of the second sentence of the passage here copied, we learn, at 
pp. 416, 420, that Mr. White first wrote ; " It is conyenient, and is correctly 
enough formed to paas muster." This was understood, by a critic, aa indicat- 
ing ignorance that telegram n " altogether an incorrect formation " ; and Mr. 
White's reply is r "I haie mistaken the force of my language, if it did not 
oomey to my readers, esery one of them, that, in my jndgment, telegram is an 
ineonectly formed word, but that the irregdarity is of a kind not worth 
makmg i point abont." Why, then, has he persisted in making a point 
about it ' And, especiidly, why has he changed his language i He ctm only 
Bay, that calling a word, without qualificatioii, "incorrectly formed" is 
simplv a better way of ciproaaing the opinion that it is " oorrecdj- enough 
formed to pass muster". It is the fnct that tekqi-am has been geaerally 
adopted, tnd it is this consideration alone, that legidoatea it. 
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ahort poem on one subject. The confusion of these teimmationa. 
haa teeently led some writers iato errors which are amazing aad. 
amusing. We have had photogram proposed, and stereogram,, 
and — Cadmus save us! — oaWefirom, not only proposed, but 
used. . . . The first two, although homogeneous, are incorrect; 
the proper termination, in both eases, being graph, representing 
ypa^q (grapM),. ' a writing ', and not gram, from ypa/ifia (gram- 
maj, ' a character '," 

That Mr White belieyes tlie legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of telegram to be ascertainable by his most unscholastio 
laethod of procedure affords a very conclusive criterion of 
his pretensions as a philologist. He turns up the -worda 
ypa^V and ypijijio, in " Hederici Lexicon ", which he 
leaniedly quotes, no doubt to the same effect that was 
produced by the grandiloquence of Goldsmith's Tillage- 
Echoolmaster ; these substantives, he discovers, signify, 
respectively, "a writing " and " an engraved character, a 
letter"; he defines certain familiar English words in 
'graph and -gram; and, as, on comparison with these 
words, telegram ought, he implies, to denote some sort of 
" engraved character " or " letter ", he concludes it to be, 
in the sense which we attach to it, a misnomer. The word, 
as to formation, is, to him, all well enough ; only we 
give it a wrong signification, and have introduced, in it, a 
superfluous synonym. To his thinking, moreover, it is a 
compound ; whereas it is an unlicensed derivative.^ 

Our words in -graph and -gram, so far as they conform 
to Mr. White's canon, conform to it by sheer fortuity ; 
and accidents are a sorry basis on which to found a prin- 
ciple. But where did he learn the existence of the impos- 
sible novoypaijiv and iJ.ov6ypa[ina, as the originals of our 
monograph und.monogram?^ How, too, are we to dispose 

' Monograph is a lawful compouni, if referred to liovhypa^v, wliioli might 
liave been Gi'eeic But monogram, iwith feference to iis acceptation, conneot- 
ing it with ygan^a, stauds ou th&'eame footinj{, etymologioally, irith tslegram. 
Shortened itom uovoypafipov, a real word, it wodd come from ypaftjti), and 
its sense woald oe 'ouUine', 'Bketch*. The Gfreei word which we modems 
shonld have gone to is /avoypdiiiiaTcv, for which, in a unique instanoe iu 
corrupt Greek, povAygaiiiiav is found suhstitated. Like itoviypaitnop is the 
didrackma of modei'ii numiematolagista ; the Greek word, from Jpayurj, being 
aidD«v«ot. 

3 first suggested 
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of digraph and digram, — ^both of them like telegram, as to 
Btrueture, — between the senses of which no distinction is 
observed ? A rule to aerre the purpose of that so sum- 
marily formulated for us could be good for nothing, at 
least to try neoterisms by, unless it were deduced from an 
examination of Greek words as they were used hy the 
Greeks; and, eyon after such an examination, a person 
unacc[iiainted with the laws of verbal composition and de- 
rivation in Greek could by no possibility escape disastrous 
miscarriage, if called to sit in judgment on telegram. 

In Greek, the difference between kiviypa<^-l\ and fTtCypa^i^ 
fitt, as that between hiaypai^-ii and hi6.ypa\j.\M, (rvyypatp-^ and 
iTvyypafijia, itapaypa^rf and ■j:apaypap.p,a, avaypa<p'^ and 
avdypap.]^a, is matter of convention ; the three first pairs 
are, sometimes, even used synonymously ; in scarcely one 
of them can we trace, through its -ypafi/ia, reference to 
" an engraved character, a letter " ; and, in such of these 
worda as contain -ypa<f)r}, ' the act of writing ' is pointed 
to, primarily, rather than " a writing ". Besides, what 
would Mr, White do with autograph, chirograph, and holo- 
graph, the Greek originals of which do not end in -ypaipj] ? 
Or with parallelogram, the Greek original of which doea 
not end in -ypap.p.a. ? ^ Or with program,^ the -gram of 
which no more than that of qiigram and diagram supports 
his rule by its signification ? ^ 

' TrapaXX»(Xoypo;i/ioi/ ia the Gieek original of partUIdixiram 

' So I spell pmposely It (thers would rathra Vavf pt ogramtne, clii ii,' 
tianiee, ke. &e., be it bo Bj the time we get hack to bapttat«g, we ehill 
Egain be -very fair sham riemiiinen 

s He, Itfarah says, of iehgiana tbat, "m spite of the objections of ?ome 
Helleniets agaiuat it, as an aiLDinaloiia formation, tiie Engbsh eai is too 
fflmiliar with Greet cmnpounda of the same elemtnts, to find tbin word re- 
pugnant to our own prmoiplea of etymology ' Ledtata on the Bttghsh Zan 
guane, p. 380. 

This may well mortify us, seeing whom it comes from. So indifferent a 
Grecian, it appeare, is Mr. Marsh, as to think that Ulegmm is not clemon- 
atrably past Eut philologieal defence. Andis " the Engheh ear ", irrespectiTely 
of adiolastio cnltiyation, to be allowed to diobite " onr own prinoiples of ety- 
mology " for us? 

De, ■Worcester, in his Diotionaty, and Dr. 'Webster's editors, in theirs, 
quote, with silent approval, the subjoined ignorant Tindioation of tslegram : 
" The word is formed according to the s&iotest laws of tlie language from 
which ila root comes. Telegraph means ' to write from a distance ' ; teU- 
ffroBi, ' the writing itself, eiecnted from a distance '. Monogram, logogram, 
&e., are words formed on tha same analogy, and in good acceplation." 

Professor Scheie De Tere, in tlie present year, has asserted that teUgram is 
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" Tliey wlio must have a distinct etymology for erery 
word " are apprised, by Mr. WMte, with the condescend- 
ing henevolence of a good-natm'ed oracle, that they may 
regard the verb telegraph as from ypatpei.v, and the suhstan- 
tive telegraph aa from ypn</nf- -^^ *^^^ ™-^J ^ot suspect 
that he teaches what he does not himself believe, it fol- 
lows, from this, that he thinks we have only to affix 
■ypd(l)€Lv to r^Af, in order to make a good Greek verb on 
which to father our English verb ; and that T^Af and ypatjiri, 
combined, would give njAeypo^i;,' as the source of our sub- 
stantive telegraph. Yet rrikiypi^eiv and rt]\iypa<^ri are, 
both, impossible. To match his synthesis of i^Ae and ypa<p-^ 
into TTjXfypaip'q, n)A«ypa0os would yiold, on analysis, rijke 
and ypd(l)os. In Kke manner, the last member of pactficus 
would be yicifs; an eWmology to be valued literally at a 
fig. Purther, Mr. "Wnite might easily have found out, aa 
an historical fact, that our substantive telegraph preceded 
our verb telegraph, and led to it. 

For the same fatile reason, turning on the meaning of 
-gram, which he brings against telegram, he condemns 
photogram and stereogram. To convey their current mean- 
ings, they are indefensible, certainly. To prove them so, 
I should have to add but little to what I have already 
written ; and I need not dwell on them as hypothetically 
referable to ipoiToypafijxov and <!Tepe6ypaix)j,ov. 

But enough. Tet, tedious as is all this circumstan- 
tiality, it will not fail of its design, if it but serves to im- 
press the wholesome lesson, that a nmn who meddles with 
a subject beyond his competency may look for confusion, 
rather than for increase of reputation. Besides, it is high 
time that I should turn to the introductory pages of the 
volume under review. Open tho volume, however, where 
one may, every new paragraph, as one reads on, contri- 
butes something to alienate a predisposition to confidence, 
and furnishes its contingent of specific evidence in cumu- 
lation towards an unfavourable final verdict. 

"formedafter the analogy of e^i?TOJ» snd monogram,io distinguish. tJie re- 
sult of the process of telegraphing from the instrument." A«ierieaaismi, p. 
669. At p. 488, this gentieman -writes of " iXiyij ", aa the original nf our 
deny. Plainly, his Greek, and so Mr. Giant Wtife's, is of a etamp wliicli 
would hflTfl appeared a novelty to Bentley or Porson. 
' So M. Littre bakes UUgramme from rqXt and ypamia. 
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A letter to Mr. J. R. Lowell, with which Mr. White 
auspicates his book, opens thus : 

" ■\Vhen your forefather met iiiiae, as he proLaUy did, some 
two hundred and thirty or forty years ago, in the newly laid 
out sti-eet of Camhridge {and there is reason for heheving that 
the meeting was Hkely to he ahout where Gore HaJl now- 
stands)," &c. 

The very iirst line excited my suspicions. But I paea 
to the parenthesis. The Kkclihood as to the place of the 
meeting hypothesized is a question of the present time ; 
and the meeting itself is referred to the past. " Was 
likely to be " must, thorefore, he altered to ' is likely 
to have been'. Again, "reason for believing" is simply 
a circumlocution for what is ' likely ' ; ■■ and, hence, the 
words are superfluous, unless Mr. White would he un- 
derstood as intending the likehhood of a likelihood. 

Let lis now turn to page 5 of the Preface. There we 
read : " A case in point — trifling and amusing, but not, 
therefore, less suggestive, — recently attracted my atten- 
tion ". Almost as much as by the words ' hut, therefore, 
not less suggestive ', it is here notified, that the case in 
point, inasmuch as it is trifling and amusing, is no less 
suggestive than it would be, if otherwise ; as if a thing 
were suggestive in proportion to its triviality and amusing- 
ness. But Mr. White purposed to convey the idea, that 
its being trifling and amusing does not detract from its 
suggestivenees. Accordingly, he ought to have put, in- 
stead of " therefore ", ' for all that ', and after the " not ", 
or before it, indifferently.' Further down the page, we 
find tho expression " to make a visit ", which, whatever it 
once was, no longer is English ; and also parlour, for 
'drawing-room', a sense which, except in the United 
States and in some of the Enghsh Colonies, is obsolete. 

In so severe and scornful a critic as Mr. White we have 
a right to count on a knowledge of common vernacular 
English ; hut there is not a, little which the teacher him- 
self still has to be taught. At p. 51, he pronounces ttmild 

■ One of Dr. Johnson's definitiona of liMy is, " such bb may, in reason, he 
thouffht or boEeved." 

= Sentencofl contaimng therefore as here nsed by Mr. Wliite, anJ also on 
that accoimt, miglit be adduced, I know, from clasaical wiileis. Itut one 
man's eareiessneBa is no plea for another man's. 
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and tchich to be " test-words as to the mastery of idiom ".'■ 
Yet, in his very first page, we read : 

" This conclusion, be it new or old, is sound ; but it would 
be very weak reasoning that would, draw, from the fact that 
language is formed, on the whole, by consent and custom, an. 
argument in favour of iadifEerence as to the right or wrong of 
usage." 

Of course, the right word, in lieu of that which I have 
italicized, is should? We find, too, at p. 65 : 

" A man who would write well without training, would write, 
not more clearly or with more strength, but with more elegance, 
if he were educated." 

Again, adverting to a dissertation by Addison, he 
writes, at p. 70 : 

"But he manifestly intended to say, that he would use the 
words ' imagination ' and ' fancy ' pmniisciioTisly." 

Once more, at p. 269, having c[iioted the perfectly 
idiomatic " it was rec[iiested that no persons would leave 
their seats during dinner ", he adds this absurd comment : 

" Here the right word is should ; as woidd and should follow 
the regimen of wiU and shall ; and we request that people sJioll 
do thus or so, not that they wiO, do it". 

Most aBHuredly, unless the English of Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and Now York be accepted as our standard,' we do no 

1 It would be ciirioua to haye Mr. White's opinion aa to liow wMeh is uised 
by masters of idiom. Why has he withheld it i 

^ "A maa would be luagh'd at by most people, who ahiadi maintain that 
too mtLck money conld undo a nation." Mandeville, ^iU of the Bees, p. 213. 

" A concneaion that should shatter the pyramid would Hireaten the dia- 
aolntion of tho continent." Johnson, Sasselas, Chapter 31. 

" A country in which places of dignity and confidence should cease hi be at 
the disposal of faction, favour, and interest, Kould not long be tlie residence 
of servility and deceit." Gtodwin, An Mnqairy ainceming Political Justiee, 
Book 1, diopter 4. 

" That man would do a great and pcrmsnent sarvicfl to the ministry, who 
ehauld pnbUsh a catalogue of the books in history ", &Q. &e. Southey, Zifn of 
Wesley, Vol. 1, p. 309, foot-note. 

^ For a profound discussion of shall and mS, should and woidd, see Br. 
Shadwoith H. Hodgson's Theory of Practice, Vol. 2, Chap. 4, Para. 22. 

" Not one Londoner in ten thousand can lay down the rules for the piopei 
nae of toiU and shall. Tet not one Londoner in a milhoc ever misplaces his 
iBill and shall. Doctor Robertson could, undoubtedly, have writtea a lumin- 
ous dissertation on the use of those words. Tet, even ia his latest work, he 
sometiines misplaced them ludicTOUsly." So writes Lord MacaiUay. Mr. 
White \i3a not done what Doctor Eoherteon perhaps could have done ; bill. 
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suck tiling.^ Neither in Old England nor in Kcw is there 
a plough-boy of ten years old that could not here set Mr. 
White right, hia proud talk about " mastery of idiom " to 
the contrary notwithstanding. And, as in these instances, 
so it falls out, not unfrec[uently, that he is 

"Most confident, wliea palpaHy most wrong." 

Nor ifl he more fortunate as relates to pronunciation, 
"It may here be pertinently remarked, that the pronuncia- 
tion of a in such words as glass, hsi, father, and paslor is a 
teat of high culture ".^ Uncultivated persons, he goes on 
to say, aro apt to give the a of these words " the thick, 
throaty sound of mc ", or else the sound of the vowel in 
an and at. He concludes : 

"Next to that tone of voice which, it would se«m, is not to 
be acquired by any striving ia adult years, aad which indicates 
breeding rather than edncation, the full, free, unconscious utter- 
ance of the broad ah sound of a is Ihe surest indication, in 
speech, of social culture which began at the cradle ". 

But "the broad ah sound of ffl" may be out of season 
as well as in season. Glass, last, anA pastor, with their « 
sounded, to satisfy Mr. White's sense of politeness, like 
that in father, come perilously near being vulgarisms.^ 

like the Doctor, he has practioaJIj shown that a msn who is nnaccustomed to 
hear tnill and skaU rightly distinguished hy the people nbout him is pretty 
certiun to blunder with his neighbours. 

Cohbett^ in. his Snglish Grammar, § 268, Epeaiing of the uses of sluiU, will, 
ihould, would, &c, obUs them uses vfhioh, " various as they are, ere as well 
known t« tie as the naes of oar teeth and noses ; and to rdsapply which words 
argues not only a deficiency in the reasoning faculties, but almost a deficiency 
in inetinetive disccimination". TMbttss written of Englishmen ; and it fol- 
lows, from it, that even an Englishman, if idiomatic, must he well-nigh a, 
compound of man and brute ; the possession of " reasoning faculties " and 
that of "insdnctive discriminatioE" being, respectively, the charactei-istics 
of the former and of the latter. 

1 " He requested Mrs. TInwin juomM invite them to tea." Sonttey, Oiw- 
per's Works, Vol. 1, p. 3S9. 

" So far SB the Index to Mr. White's hook is serviceable, I omit paginal 
lefecence to the passages which I copy or discuss. 

3 Hear Mr. White further. " Foe the pronunciatioii i-fher and m-ther, 
with the i long, which ia sometimes heard, there is no authority, either of 
analogy or of the best speakers. It is an affectation, and, in this country, a 
copy of a second-rate British affoctatbn. Persons of the best education and the 
bighest social position in England generally say eeth^ and neethsr." 

On the oontoary, the analogy of eider, height, and sleight favours the pro- 
nnnciations KAer and mthw ; and so sither and neither are, perhaps, most fre- 
quently sounded by cultivated Englishmen and Eufflishwomcn. And in what 
eeuse are these pronunciations "a , British affectaUon"? 
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Their a, according to all the orthoepists that I know of, is 
exactly that in an and at. Calf, half, rather^ &c., have, in- 
deed, liko/aiher, the Italian a; and yet Ihave heard per- 
sona of the highest culture, and not leas in England than 
in America, pronounce these words with the flat sound of 
ampasior. Provincialism is not necessarily vulgarity. If, 
manifested either in tone or in diction, it were the mortal 
sin which Mr. White appears to reckon it,, his own perdi- 
tion would be sealed irreversibly. The gossips that 
haunted his cradle must have been miserably underbred. 

" Style, accoicliug to my observation, cannot be taught, and 
can haJrdly be accjuired. Any person of m.oderate abiUty may, 
by study and practice, leam to use a language according to its 
grammar. But such a use of language, although necessary to a 
good style, has no moio direct relation to it than her daily 
dinner has to the blush of a blooming beauty. Without din- 
ner, no bloom ; without grammar, no style. The same viand 
which one young woman, digestii^ it healthily and sleeping 
upon it soundly, is able to present to us again in but a very 
unattractive form, Gloriaaa, assimilatiiig it not more perfectly 
in slumbers no souuder, transmutes into charms that make hei 
a delight to the eyes of every beholder.^ That proceedii^ is 

In general, there ia no gronnd for demnr against Mr. B. H. Smart, aa a re- 
corder of English orthoepy. He should, howerer, have given Jt/ier and elhir, 
jiltber and netkcr. There are numecons woi-da, too, in the wh- of which he 
Eounde the h. One of his ewn pupils has espressed to me her Bmazement at 
his thus tilting against nniTeraal usr^. In England, high and low alike, 
unleea foreigners, or unless perverted hy Mr. Smart and bis followers, say 
mat, loed, iwMw, wich, wim, &o. &D. And this is the pronunciation which I 
leiimt, aa a lad, on the banks of the Connecticnl, in Vermont. Irish and 
Scotch inflnancfl have pretty thoroi^hly obliterated it in America, I believe ; 
hut the fact of its prevalence among Vermonters as lately as in the days of 
my boyhood may prove that it dates back many generations, and tjiat it may 
have crossed the Atlantic with onr seventeenth-century ancestors. 

" To this day," WB are further informed, " edmntted clergymen, in reading 
the Bible, givotlie past participle its full, and not its contracted, form — lov-cd, 
not lov'd." P. 303. 

Many an educated clergyman is, hereby, impliedly relegated to the ronls 
of the uneducated. Where did Mr. White procure the patent which author- 
izes li'ni to say such tilings ? 

^ Be. Webster and Dr. Webster's editors pronounce rather to rime with 
lather. But who would go to them for orthoepy ? 

' The more rotund lady fiiends of the aathor mast he craally an^atefiil, if 
not alive to his appreciation of their good points. At p. 201, Glonana seems 
to reappear, — "whom it was always a pleasure to took upon," with bar 
" polished plumpness which so delighted my eye." In whatever sense 
"polished" is here to be taken, as applied io this adipose charmer, Mr. 
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Gloriana'a physiological style. It is a gift to lier. Such a gift 
is style in the use of language." 

Just above, we have seen Mr. Wliito in tho character of 
elegantiEe arbiter. Here we have a practical sample of 
bis notions of elegance ; and I confidently put it to the 
reader, wbetber he does not find it rather of the grossest, — 
a good deal in the manner of Mr, Charles Iteade. "I 
hope your dinner agreed with you ? " was once asked by 
a person belonging to Mr. White's school of delicacy. 
" That is a matter which lies entirely between myself and 
my Maker " was the reply. It does not follow, becauee it 
is lawful to speak of Gloriana's ankles, or even of her legs, 
that it is becoming, unless we are utilizing the nymph in 
a treatise on dietetics, to go into particulars about the 
working of her chyle. and chyme. For the rest, the 
thought of Gloriana has proved disastrous to Mr. White, 
from a syntactic point of view. Always impetuous, he 
loses the grammarian in the devotee, as he feels himself 
drawing nigh, in spirit, to this "blooming beauty". Her 
" blush " there is no discoverable pertinence in personify- 
ing ; and yet it is personified, and femininized, and is de- 
clared to be out of direct relation i» " her daily dinner ". 

" The authority of general usage ", says Mr. White, at 
p, 24, " or even of the usage of great writers, is not abso- 
lute in language. There is a misuse of words which can 
be justified by no authority, however great, by no usage, 
however general." But the critic neglects to furnish us with 
any criterion, or set of criteria, his own mandates and ordi- 

"WTiite's taste in womankind is, confeEBedlj, Bomewhat 6 la Turque. But 
wh WIS this to his reiidei's ? 

T b work on Shateepeare, p, 240, Mr. White asserts, thnt " we do not 
h ei t t Epeai, if it be necesaary to do so, of ihe stomach or bowels ; but, in 
El b il time, the brat-bred people designated those parts of the body by 
w Is tb first of which, is now heard only among boys, and the second neser 
am ng d cent people," When a writer espreeses himself in this way, it is 
■una d ble to uHderBtend that Ua supposes himaelf to be stating what is true ' 
of his EGglish-Epeakiug contemporaries generally. The question of ri^ht and 
wron" has no place, as eonoems the use of the terms on which Mr. White here 

mark but the fact is, that the freedom with which Americans tslk of their 
t mach and bowels is somewhat shocking to English notions of propriety. 
Th tw words which Mr. White only hints at have, also, different oonven- 
t nal al es ill America and in England. The f rst is, in England, fav from 
b m n w heard only among boys " ; and, as to the other, there are occa- 
a wh n it would there Be accounted either eijueamish or pcdantiu for 

d cent people " to asst about for a substitute. 
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nances exoepted, by whicli to dceida when the miauso of a 
rword hecomea impoaaible ofjuatiiication. Ilia animadver- 
feiouB, where original, are, I believe, in almost every caae, 
founded either on caprice, on defective information, or on 
both ; and, as he is in attack, so be often is in defence, even 
where he takea his stand on prescription. His dogmatism 
and positiveness are, at the same time, of that peremptory 
■stamp which enaurea the prompt aubmission of the un- 
thinking multitude. We shall search in vain, — ^for all the 
world as if he had been bred at Oxford, — to find him con- 
ceding, aa within the compaaa of the credible, the fallibility 
of his private judgments, or the inexhaustivenesa of his 
meagre inductions.' Whatever he is not, he is always self- 
confident, and with the unflinching imperiousness of a 
Czar or a Pope. In ' tremble and believe ' he epitomizes 
irapHeitly his ons great precept ; and, indeed, so infrequent 
are his deviations from this temper and tone, that to have 
forgone them would simply have evinced a nice sense of 
cougruity. 

If the constant flourishing, by Mr, White, of the cen- 
sorial tomahawk and scalping-knife were to provoke some 
critic of congenial truculency to turn bia favourite woapona 
upon him, he would have no title to complain. To fell 
into the clutches of such a Mohawk might, alao, possibly 
be beneficial to him. But arrogant and oatentatious sell- 
sufficiency, at least in philological questions, is best con- 
fronted, with a view to instruction, by a plain statement 
of facta ignorantly unrecognized and of analogies which 
superficial investigation has foiled to discover ; and Mr. 
White, for all bis swaggering carriage, will be found, 
when viewed through the dry Eght of dispassionate truth, 
to be anything rather than redoubtable. This position, I 
am inclined to think, any iutelUgent and reflective reader 
of bia strictures might make good by himself ; but, as the 
bulk of mankind may be divided into tho busy and the 
lazy, it has seemed worth while to submit a few specimens 
of those strictures to a httle scrutiny. 

' I would here reinmd tkose wlio possess Wards and T&eir Uses, pacticularlj 
of its eleyenth chapter, Is Jieimi Done, Mjr critique on part of it was read 
hefore the Americaa Philological AssociatloE in July, 1S71, and was printed, 
in aa imperfect form, in StB^hm^a Mmthly for Apnl last. The correct title 
of the piwer, changed without my authovily, is On ilie Imperfiel Tenses of the 
J'amve Voice in Mulish. 
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" Iz& and iat, two useful affixes for tlie expression of action 
and agency, are often ignorantly added when they aie entirely 
superfluous, and when they are incongruous with the stem. They 
are Greek terminations, and cannot properly Ije added to Anglo- 
Saxon ■words. 1st is the suhstantiTS form; m, the verhal. 
Among the monsters in this form, none is more frequently met 
with liianyeiTpaniise, a foolish and intolerable word, which has 
no rightful place in the language It is formed hy add- 
ing JSK to a verb of long standing in the language, and which 
means ' to put in peril ' ; and jeopardize, if it means anything, 
means nothing more or less. 

" Ex,peeimeni(dize is a word of the same ciaracter as the fore- 
going. It has no rightful place in the language, and is hoth 
uncouth and pretentious. The termination ixe is not to be 
tacked indiscriminately to any word in the language, verbs Mid 
adverba as weU as adjectives and nouns, for the purpose of 
making new verbs that are not needed. It has a meaning ; and 
that meanii^ seems to be continuity of action ; carfcMnly, action, 
and action which is not momentary. Thus, eqiialke, ' to make 
equal ' ; naturalke^ ' to mate as by naturd ' [sie] ; mvilhe, ' to 
make civil ' ; so with moralize, legalize, lianianize, etc. But the 
people who use expeiiin&ntalize use it in the sense ' to try ex- 
periments '. ETpmment, however, is both noun and verb, and 
will serve all purposes not better served by Iry and trial." 

Mr. WHte should, rather, have begun with saying that 
our language exhibits, among words in -ize and -ist, but 
few of which the stem is not either Gfreek or Latin. By 
the law which he sets forth, Americanize, Russianize, 
Mahometanize, Htnduize, Mormonize, Bamumize, galmntze, 
macadamize, nicotine,^ &c. &e., must, all, be cashiered ; toid 
80 ahali%e, alcoholize, algebrai%e, heathenize, with our old 
dastardize, sluggardise, and tcantonixeJ' In the opinion of 

^ Sapoldoniaer, Mausmanniter, &a. show tlmt the Fceucli coia personal 
VBTha like OUTS in -iee as spontniieoiislf as onieelves. 

Professor Haldeman, in his. .4^^ '" ^gl'^h Words, tiests anatf/ae as if 
it belonged to the class of verba derlTod or imitated from those in -i^u. Analyse 
— and BO paralyse — is aaomalous, and is ont of place where he introdnces it. 

^ De Foe nees the verb iienl«r wkardiM. A System of Magie, ke. (ed. 
1840J, p. 216. Miss CHrter, in her ZeUert to Mrs. Monloffu, Vol. 1, p. 174, 
Yum me verb neuter wittieiae; imd, if we dislike it, while ve do not object to 
vtiUieism, it ia only because it is unfamiliar. 

It seems very ai-bitrarj that Ht. White, ivhile eondemning suoh words as 
daatardke and flie rest, should in nowise reprehend — for, by implication, 
he does not reprehend— such words aa iaitiirdize, ttm^erUe, earricmise, gal- 
liardize, ghtttonite, gormandixe, mmica^ae, eeigniorke, soiertze, toldierize, 
sereieiffniee, villaniie, and viarrantize; since who can erer have fdt tliat tbsy 
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Dr. Johnson, even ivomanize, tiough ."not used", is 
" proper ", Exceptions, though they aro evor eo few, are 
not to be overlooked, wten one propounds a law. 

Jeopardise, however personally diataateful,^ is not a 
thing to vex one's soul about, after the fashion of Mr. 
"White, who, as we have seen, classes it among "monsters", 
styles it " foolish and intolerable ", and rules that it " has 
no rightfal place in the lan^age". The origin of Jeo- 
pardize which we find positively asserted is only specu- 
lative. And what if it really had grown out of another 
verh P * Are appropriate, msassinate, conjecture, determine, 
fulminate, and repudmte, if they were lengthened fix>ni 
appropry, assassin, conjeet, determe, fulmine, and repudy, 
" monstrous " ? Are ctillivate, datmi, devantate, exemplify, 
extinguish, extirpate, impregnate, immdate, necessitate, and 
pulsate, because we had, before their rise, the verbs culti^e, 
daw, demist, example, extinct, extirp, impregn, inunde, neoessite, 
and pulse, to be reckoned "foolish and intolerable"? 
Have deaden, deafen, flatten, gladden, happen, lessen, madden, 
sharpen, shorten, straiten, strengthen " no rightful place in 
the language ", because they were preceded by the verba 
dead, deaf, flat, glad, hap, le&s, mad, sharp, short, strait, 
strength ? And are we to be denied a fattened capon, be- 
canse our fathers feasted the prodigal son on a. fatted calf? 
Jeopardize, quite as probably as not, set out, like Jeopard,^ 
from the Babiitwiivi& jeopardy ; as colonise, subsidize, and 
summarize were based on colony, subsidy, and summary* 
Again, it is an advantage to language, as precluding 
ambiguity, that a verb should have a termination sug- 
■ ' e of its being a verb ; and -ize is such a termination. 



ofm 

' Yet it is'used by Sonthey, in The Jkctor (monotome ed,), p. 32. 

' Instead of apostatvss, eharacterixe, ekristia/niae, emblematise, patronize, 
philosophize, acandtdiie, aeitaonKe, I have observed, in books written, it would 
seem, before tbey were devised, tbe verbs iipostaie, eharaoler, ehristiatt, einMem, 
patron, philosophjf, aeandal, sermon. 

^ Jeapai'd nmst have been pi'eceded hy Jeopai'd^, audently Jeiipertpe, &o.. 
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e pillar, torn piU>ry, AM Jtedivitius 
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If we accede to Mr, White's view as to how we came by 
jeopardize, still the word has exact parallels in the candid- 
ate martyrize^ and proselytize^ wMch, like it, may belong 
to the good English of the future, whether critics patron- 
ize them, ridicule them, or leave iJiem alone. 

The objections urged against experimentalize are the 
result of bad theorizing and want of discrimination, in 
pretty equal proportions. Mr. White's deiinition of -ize 
has IJeen transcribed. Yet, how, until amended, it applies 
even to the verbs which he names, — equalize,^ nattiralue, 
milize, moralize, legalize, and humanize, — it is hard to see. 
Here it is'a particular modification of action, ' conversion', 
■that seems to be implied by -ize. But there are other 
active verbs, as anathematize, anatomise, baptize, satirize, 
terrorize, of which the -ize must be explained differently; 
and so it must be in the neuter verbs agonize, antagonize, 
■apologize, attitudinize, botanize, critieize, dogmatise, geome- 
'^^e,^ philosophize, poetize, &C.&C:. In short, our verbs in -jse^ 
■are, to a large extent, of conventional import.* To come back 



' Ab a yerb active, it has been sfiiiggliiig into ciuTency for centuries. 
Landoc has used it &b a verb nenter. 

' Dr. Webster's editors maik proself/li::e, for 'convert', as "rare". To 
tiiB autliority, for it, of Burte may be added that of Dr. Arnold, &c, 

Seriipuliie, hs a rerb actiTe and neuter, has been need ft>r aertiple. En- 
thnmiie was once preferred, by maHv writers, to enihrotie. Cantanisie is older 
thsncBMion. And/cwoHj'iw has served as the equivalent of /nuffiir. "Theqnaen 
mothor of Franee .... praised Hamns, albeit he was Itnovm to favoiiriee the 
Prince of Conde". Gabriell Harvey, Fitrc/s Sapererogation, p. 110. Brath- 
.Tvait lengthens the verb active Imtard into hautrdize. Ths English GeittU- 
man, &c., p. 297. HeBrj Earl of Monmouth uses pai-agBnae for the verb 
active pwragi/a. Still earlier, the same use of it occurs in the Scotob English 
.ofLittgOw. See The Totall Disamrse, &c. (1832), p. 286. 

' Egaalke ivaa long used where we use eqaal. Contrariwise, egwal onee 
had the sense aow borne by equalize. " For tiore is not that yessell, in the 
Tvorld, that can measure men's tastes, nor that balance that can egaail their 
likings, or give an even poyze to such uneven humours." The Sogue, m; JKe 
Xife of Gtarman d» Alfyrache (1623), Part 1, p. 24. See, for equalize ■^eqtial. 
Sir Arthnr Gotges's Translation of Bason's De Sapieniiit Vttatua, p. 129; 
.andRiehard Fleekao's -d Selatian, &c., p. IBS. 

• Many a word like this might hastily be taken for an adaptation of a 
.classical term. Tiu/iirokio, not yEw/HrpiJw, is Greek. And tbera is no iro- 
Xiri^u, as ori^nal of Milton's polilise. Also consider mythoUsizs, sympa- 
.tliiie, &c. &e. 

le of the old ones were very lawless formations ; for instfluce, eitdenke, 
mfammise, Gabriell Harvey's kypocrize, and Dr. Donae's 
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to experimentalize, why is it not as good as tlie verbs neuter 
moralize, ruralize, and vocalize, which, Hke it, are of ad- 
jectival origin ? And what is there about it either " un- 
couth " or " pretentious " ? But, what is most important 
of all, persons of intelHgence who use it^ — and a word is 
not to be impeached because the unintelligent misuse it,— 
do not make it a simple synonym of eo^periment. A boy 
may experiment in catching ilies, or a smatterer mayea:-. 
periment in philology ; but a philosopher, when he governs 
himself, in his investigations, by the complex of canons 
which constitute the experimental philosophy, earperiment- 
alises. 

" Controversialist, conversationalist, and agriculiwolist, too 
frequently heard, are inadmissible, for reasons like to those 
given against esqxrimentalizB. The proper woids are controveri- 
ist, convereaiiomst, and agri.culiu,risi. The others have no pro- 
per place in the English vocabulary." 

Tar from concurring, as regards cmitroversialist, in Mr. 
"White's reprobation of it, we are to look upon the word 
as a felicitous instance, among accepted neoteriams, of the 
analogical superiority of a new formation to that which it 
has superseded. Many of our words in -isl we have bor- 
rowed ; and others we have developed from substantival, 
adjectival, and other bases. The only verbs from which 
we have established their evolution are those in -ize. Speai- 
latist, from speculate, never had any real root in usage ; 
and it is fast following coniroverti^t to obHvion.^ As between 

Its tenmnaiion wonid at once distinguish it ae a verb. The same maj be 
ssid o( pandtze, in the thirfrf-first of Shonatone's Zettera; and, if we bad not 
jilraady the Terb rival, we shotUd do well to frame rimlise, like the French 
rivaliaer, unless we felt that we might need a verb to signify ' mate a riral '. 

' As Sootboy, Mr. J. S, Mill, Br. Hewman. Also see tbe teferenoes in 
Dr. "Woreesfer's Dictionary. 

' Both these woi'ds were favonrites with Dr. Johnson. Speculaltst. 
Jiambkr, Nog. 13, 14, S4, 77, 124, 126, 130, 156: Idler, Noa. 6, 19,32. 
CoKtrfivertiat. Sambki; Kos. 96, 106, 206 ; Idla; Nos. 19, 40, 91. 

Dr. Johnson also adoptad iw»!iiHiis( ,- be and CowparuserAymssi; Gahrieil 
Harvey, rfisoipZinisi; mSXoa, motiomst BiA noUst ; Glanvill, droMisi; Samuol 
Eiobardson, enquirist; Burke and oibets, achemiat; Boothay, Ubeliat; 
Charles Lamb, petiUoniat ; Dean Milman and others, eontemplatiai ; and Dr. 
Kewaian has emaKatist, Qiisaiiimist is purely collegiate. Seaelopiat, at tSm 
moment, is almost fasliionahle ; and now and then one chanees on emimeipiat, 
just such a portent as Goldsmith's apecalisi, 

Gor^m-mist, reformiat, and a^xiratist came from abroad ; and copyist is 
a mo^fication of tbe old capiat, from the French eopiaU. 
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speculatist and cmimertist, the former, since its meaning is 
unequivocally suggested by speculate and speculation, ia 
the lees objectionable. That iscoMirtwerierfwhichis'made 
matter of debate ' ; but contrmertist reminds us directly of 
the verb, not of the paat participle; and controvert 
ia almost always used in the sense of ' oppugn ' or ' deny ', 
Gontroversialiat wo connect immediately with controversial 
and controversy, which denote both defensive argumenta- 
tion and offensive. In substitution for controvert isf, we 
might, by starting with controversy, have made, from it, 
the harsh -sounding eontroversist ; as we have bigamist, 
diarist, prosodist, and rhapsodist* from bigamy, diary, 
prosody, and rhapsody. "We recurred, however, in making . 
the later word, to an adjective, for its base ; and hence 
our controversialist,^ in keeping with Uteralist, loyalist, 
materialist, ministerialist, naturalist, rationalist, royalist, &c. 
&c.^ As for conversationist and conversationalist, agricul' 
turisl and agrieuUwralist,^ as all are alike legitimate forma- 
tions, it is for convention to decide which we are to prefer ; 
as it has already decided, to take some very modem terms, 
in favour oi protectionist and secessionist, but also in favour 
of nationalist and specialist. 

As to mongrels, in like manner as Mr. White dooms, by 
wholesale, certain of them in -ize, ho would deprive us of 
certain of them in -ist. 

' Shapaodiat appears to be much, older, in our language, than rhapsodize, 
which, however, la not so modern as the Dictiouiiiies might lead one to sup- 
pose : it ia used, as a verh aotite, by SWrne. Sob Ua War/ia (ed, 1819), 
Vol. 2, pp, 45, 128. Dr. Donna, in lis Biatkanatas, p. 32, has, instead ot 
rhapsedist, rkapsodsr. 

" Archdeacon Todd quotes, tinder centrovereialiet, Ahp, Newcome, 'Warton, 
and Paley. I may add Jones, of Nayland, Theoli^ieal mid MiscsUaneom 
Works, Vol. 1, pp. 341 (1789), 226; Vol. 5, p. 372: CowpBr, Worics, Vol. 
16, p. 322 ; Sonliey, Life of Weele^, Yd. 2, pp. 206, 228 : Lord Macaulay, 
Saaa^ on the Comic Dramatists of the Sestoralien, and Biography of Dr. 
7oAnson : and Dr. Newman, Essajf on the Miraeles, &e., pp. 75, 128, 154, 
155 ; IJssays CrilictU and Hislorieal, Vol. 1, pp. 161, 165, 180, 183, 189, &e. 

And who, in Hmbb days, Mr. "White escepted,— for ho scoffs at the word, as 
beinp of thoBs ■which "haye no proper place in the Bngliah rocahulary ", — 
would ever hesitate to use it, and not eeutroveHist f 

Mr. White, by the way, is not ori^nal in hia interdiction of eontromrsialiat. 
Under this word, in Dr. "Webstev's Dietioiiary (ed. 1848), we find: "The 
proper word is controvertist, which see." What right had Dr. "Websl«t's 
editors to strike out thia dictum ? 

' Southey has connaerciaiist ; Mr. J. S. Mill, practicalist ; Mr. Euskin, 
proportiomdist. 

* This form is used by Coleridge, See his Chwch and Slate, &o., p. 349. 
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" TLb ridiculous effect of the slang words ahootid, stahhist, 
walkid, and tlie like, is produced by the incongruity of adding 
ist to verba of Teutonic origin." 

By this and other dicta, ho ■would allow us neither 
dahiiat, harpist, red-tapist, timist, nor landxapist-^ Hybrids 
of this particular sort are not so much absolutely incon- 
gruous as rare. To tho general class of which they are 
membere, that is to say, ihe class of words in -ist not built 
up on Greek or Latin bases, belong algebraist, Cahnnist, 
druggist, feudist, galvanist, Jansenist, jargonist^ romanticist, 
Sanskritist, and tobacconisi j^ saiJournaUst, larcenist, man- 
nerist, routinist, and tourist almost deserve to be placed in 
the same category. The freedom with which we attach 
-ism is illustrated by cliqueism, Qtiakeris^n, toadyism, and 
truism. 

" Ur, the Anglo-Saxon sign of the doer of a thing, is incor- 
rectly affixed to aueh words as pJiotograph and teUffraph, which 
should give ua photographist and telegraphist; as we say, cor- 
rectly, paragraphiat, not paragraphed ; although the latter 
would have the support of such words as geographer and Mo- 
grapher, which are flrroly fixed in the language." 

In this we have one of the many evidences which Mr. 
White affords, that his views touching the development of 
our words are, in the highest degree, unscientific and anti- 
historicaL Photographer and telegrapher he holds to be 
incorrect ; similar to them, he says, is the hypothetical 
paragrapker ; and this, he tells us, bad as it would be, 
would find support in geographer and biographer. But did 
geographer and biographer spring from geograph and bio- 
graph ? The alleged parallelism is, then, without founda- 
tion. As I shall show, photographer and telegrapher, as 
English formatives, are far superior to photographist and 
telegraphist. 

Many of our substantives in -er * are observable for their 
formation, and, in especial, those ultimately traceable to 

' This accepted word is nsed by Mr. KusMn, in The Qiieen of the Air, 
p. 199. 

' Lord Mflcaulay uses it ; but he by no means invented it. 

^ In the EarenlBanth oontuir, ths Scotchman Lifkgow, imitating Eng'lish- 
menhis contempoTarieB, used this word for 'tobaoeo-Braoter'. Sec Tlie Totall 
Diacowse, &e,, p. 20S. 

* Where, by the by, did Mr, "White learn that -er is " Aaglo-Saion " ? 
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the Greek ; ^ inasmucli as we liave shaped thorn ae if they 
were of any origin hut Greek. For example, 
astrologer, astronomer, bibliographer, biographer, ekr 
cosmographer, ethnographer, geographer, ghssographe>\ 
grapher, historiographer, lexicographer, pa^ttographer,^ philo- 
loger, philosopher, tkeosopher, topographer, &o. &c. ; and the 
strikingly abnormal geometer, idolater, and necromancer.^ 
In the ease of these wor^, with a few exceptions, we seem 
to have operated directly on French forms in -graphe, 
-logue, -nome, sophe, -tre, and -den. Differently from 
most of the words particularized above, derivatives from 
verbs, no less than other derivatives, were felt to be de- 
siderata, when occasion prompted recourse to the ideal 
Tr}k4'ypa^os * and tptoToypi^os, as sources whence to enrich 
our vocabulary. Photograph, the substantive, very soon 
generated photograph, the verb, in analogy to church, 
emblem, hymn, phrase, parody, &c. &c. So fc all is plain ; 
Mid so is the generation oi photographic and q£ photography. 
To obtain an agential substantive complementing the 
verb photograph, the available processes are various. By 
recurring to (fnoToypdtpos, and taking geographer for a 
model, we get photographer. Or photogrtepher might be 
inferred from our verb photograph ; as we have cataloguer, 
chronicler, glosser, from the verbs catalogue,^ chronicle, gloss. 
Or it might be derived from the substantive photograph ; 
as epistler,'^ Aoroscoper, and stomacher were evolved from 
epistle, horoscope, and stomach.^ There are divers methods, 
likewise, by which photographist might be reached. A 
Greek would have seen, in ijunToypatfiiaT^s, a derivative of 

' The or^iniila of many of these woj-ds, it need ncarcely bo said, are, as 
verbal wholes, fsctitjoas. 

* One IB surprised to find so fastidious a olflssie as Glcaj using the corrupt 
form pentugrapher. OoiTespaKdnnee of Gray and J/nsoji, p. 285. Fentagraph 
and pentagraphiif are found in Sterne's Trislrain Shandy, Vol. 1, «h. 33. 

, 3 From yfui/iirpiic, EiSuXoXarpifCi and viicponavrtg, IiUimat«l;. With 
tteeramancer may be menlioned ehiromaneer, geoimncer, &o. fto. 

* If TijXe and ypdipia eonld be oomponnded, the agential substantive of 
ri(X(ypa^w mould be rijXfj'pa^dJe, and there would be no premises for 
rijXi-j'pfl^ot;. Further, instead of T-qXtypafia, we should tave rijXsypa^q. 
Vtile awpra, p. 42, note ', and page 43, nolo '. 

' Long brfora it, we had the verb catahghe. 

* This old word has latelj been revived by Englisi. ohurolimen. 

' Nash lias epilapier, in his letter introductory to Greene's Arcadia, p. 
xviii. {in jifohaim. Vol. 1); mAtheem^, for 'one who sets a theme', OMUra 
in JiiWiDu's Jesls, to., p. 28. 
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^KiTOYpa<p[(ii>, a possible substitute for i()(07oypa</iea),* but 
called into existence, aa Buch, very unnecessarily.^ Among 
ourselves, pkotographM, as a natural outgrowth, from the 
substantive photograph, might, to mean 'dealer in photo- 
graphs', have been suggested, inexactly, by dialogist,^ 
methodist, organist, physici&t, psahnut, connected witi 
dialogue, method, organ, physics, psalm, but, like moat 
■words on the same type, — esmyist* being an exception, — 
imported, ready-made, into our language,^ Its accepted 
sense, ' one who photographs ', is evidence, however, that 
it was talten from the verb photograph; and, though, 
among our vei'uacular formatives, a word in -isi is often 
found coupled with one iu -ise,^ we almost never form an 
agential by suffixing -ist to a verb.' Phoioqraphist and 
iekgraphist are, consequently, hardly better than quite 
illegitimate,' Purther, Mi White, in the passage here 



' naKty-itia, aa eometjmei equnilent fo To\f/Moi, is poetir Beguliirlv, 
fiOToypa^iJcu wonld mean 'lot like i jholj-groplj, photugiupliii, mailime, 
ptotographer ', or the like 

' Aa to fluores of our woidi m tsl, only bj some auoli far-tetchad daduetion 
as tliis can they be nreaied iuto obedience, even aa I'cgarda imm, to Gi'eeic 
analogies. The free and easy way in which we tsok on tiie affix in qaesfion 
haa been derived to ua by the example of the French, Italian, and other 
peoples that have dranti their Tocabulaiies from the classical languagss. We 
MTe hot few Greelrish words in -tit so purely formed as a^ojiiat, antagonist, 
catechiat, exoreitt, grammatist, panegyrist, and sophist. 

^ Where did Dr. Webster's editors find, as real Greek and Latin words, 
their !iaXoynm)£ and Maloffisia ? 
' Sssai/iat, though not from the Greek, Iname for obvious ressons. 
' On the suppoBidon that photography aaledated an agential of photograph, 
photographist might have bean auffiested by Such words aa alchemist, geologist, 
philologist, strategist, — allied to atohemy, geology, philology, sii-ntejj^,— bnt 
could not have been devised, as an English formative, analogically ; for here, 
again, we have natittalized esotics. 

' ^ I have shown, at p. S7, the import of many of our verbs in -ize is 
wholly conventional. If, accordingly, we had taken the substantive photo- 
graph, and made Iront it photographiia, photographist would iiave matched 
with it very naturally. Compare iotoHise and iolanist. That ioiemsl pre- 
ceded bolaniM does not affect my argmnent. l?ow that we have botanine, 
botanist is, to us, 'one whobotaniies'. So, ayi/ojiii would be 'one who ayl- 
lonzes', 'syllogizer'. 

' See p. 67, aitpra. Sietist, however deiived, is haj^ly more English than 
aeoompaiiiat, or than Miss Garter's epistolist. There remains querist, which, 
donb^ees,' eet out from the verb gaery. Yet, to take it aa a pattern on which 
to frame new anbetantivee would be like taking atamatioa, teJtBiisa, ani- 
ducins, and tumsemioal aa patterns for now substantives and adjectives. 

" At p. 418, Mr. White writes : " If engrave (Irom en and grapho) gives ns 
rightly engrairer and engrailing, photograph oc photograise should give via pho- 
tographer aai photographing, and telegraph, telegrapher ^d telegraphing." 
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annotated, should also have set his stigma on Uth _ 
and Btereotyper, not to mention other kindred modernisms ; 
for, by hie rule, we ought to say lithographist and stereo- 
typist} 

He prohibits us from annexing the affix -er to the verb 
telegraph, because, by the annexation, we produce a cross 
between Greek and English, Why not, then, reprobate 
haptizer and sympathizer ? In all consistency, they are to 
be reprobated ; and it passes ordinary understanding to 
perceive why he should endure natmaU%e and civilize, BGe- 
ing that the Romans had no verbs in -izo.^ Why, too, 
should he not lay an injunction on alchemist, annaMst, 
colourist, deist, druggist, duellist, linguist, mannerist, tobac- 
conist, tourist, gormandizer, organizer, promoter, modernism, 
witticism, and hundreds of other half-castes which have be- 
Here Mr. "White, by hia photograve, prescribes, ss a eeientiSc procedure, a 
style of word-constcaction mail as obtains restrictively during the period of a 
Imiguage when ite imported accretions arc moulded entirely by the poptdar 
will. As to Uie base ot engrme, to take it directly from ypa^iu betokens muoh 
more of boldness than of pnidence. Ths cognate words m Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon had, incontrorerlibly, the aame ancestor mth yfoAia : bnt grave belongs 
to the oldest English ; and, hence, there is no likelihood tbat we are to trace 
it from the Greek. Nor is it at all probable that we baye to go futfhet than 
to Franca for the preposition exhibited in such words »s engrave, ensphere, and 
enthrone. At the time Mr. White wrote as abovs, photographer and tete- 
grt^her Mi not yet seemed to him objectionable, as being mongrels ; and, in 
Ms wort on Shakespeare, palieographisle occors at p. 85, and palieographers, 
at p. 108. At present, it is bard to see why he shoold abide engraver, instead 
of engraniat, or, rather, engraphist. 

■Wnen Mr. White eipresaed himself as in the passage qnoted at the beriming 
of this note, there is a violent presumption that he 1^ mnoh to be told touch- 
in? the andqnitr of the verb gratie. Still, he puts off a critic, in reward for 
pomting out to him that the word is in Chancer, by saying that this, "to a 
man who, having read Chancer, for pleasure, from, his boyhood, has, within tie 
last sii months, reread every word of him, aad of Gower, carefully and critic- 
ally, is yaluahle, naj, inraluable, information." P. 423. We hiive seen, in 
the ease of es^perknee, how far his memory serres him to recall what he must 
oonslanlly have been happening on all bis life ; and could vanity itself sup- 
pose that the pretence of knowledge herda implied woold not be perfectly 
transparent to everybody J 

As an argament that onr mgriaie Kot its preposition from the Greek, Mr. 
White teUs us: "the English-fotmed participle engraxenl do not know in 
literature three bundrri and fifty years old." P. 434. In Elyot's Governour 
(1531), p. 9Z, I find* i«i^i«i« ; and the verb engraver, in one sense, is, as 
Eajnooard proves, very old French. Wili Mr. White still be " inclined U> 
VhB opinion, not only that graee is a direct descendant, as it is a perfect 
counterpart, of ypdfia, but that the appearance of engrase in English is a 
consequence of an acquaintance with the Greek compound kyypaijiia i 

' The French word is stereatypem: 

2 They had verbs in -ijso,- but they were very few. 
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come lexical fixtures ? The answer is, that there are very 
many words in our language, to ascertain the analogical 
soundness of which, it is necessary to ^-isit regions undreamt 
of in the philosophy of Mr. White ; that, as a philologist, 
he has no principles deserving to he called scientific ; and 
that, therefore, hia premises involve the most ruonstroua 
conclusions. 

Presidential being a word which it falls to the lot of 
Mr, White to read or hear almost daily, we may judge, 
from his critique on it, how the burthen which we bear, in 
common, through this vale of tears must be aggravated to 
Lim by the fancied abomination. 

" This adjective, which is used among t^ now more fceijuently 
than any other not vitupeiative, laudatory, or boastful, ia not a 
Intimate woixl. CareleBsness or ignorance haa saddled it with 
an «, which is on the wrong horse. It belongs to a sort of adjec- 
tives which are formed irom substantives by the addition of al. 
'EoT example, iruyidmi, incid&ilal; orient, oriental; regiment, 
regimental; experiment, aKperimeniaZ. .... The proper form 
is presidental, as that of the adjectives formed upon tangent and 
eseponeni is tangental and esr^mteniai. Presidentia?, tangential, 
and exponential are a trinity of monsters which, although they 
have not been lovely in their lives, should yet in their death be 

not divided Euphony, no less than analogy, cries out for 

the correct forms, preeidental, tangental, and exponental." 

Whoever invented presidential, Dr. Peter Heylin' used 
it in the first year of Charles I. Whether its originator 
ha,d the vernacular word presidence or presidency to serve 
for its base, it is needless to investigate. FrcEsidmtia, 
factitious, but yet strictly analogical, taken along with the 
existence oi president, was quite ground enough to supply 
it with a raiison d'etre. Covering an abstract, it would 

' " This institntioii of these Presidmtiall Courts w»s, at first, a. very profit- 
atle ordiminoe, and much eased the people." A Full Relation of Two Jour- 
neys, &c. (1666), p. 134. 

The pait of this bout from which the clause adduced is taken was written 
in 1626. He^Iin intends to represent " sieges presidiaiix'\ or " curiae pne- 
fidialsa", VaemAges of which were called "jugea priaidiaax". At -g. 292, 
Heylin haa " Comts FreaiMaU". 

Archdeacon Todd'a eacliest au'KiOTity for presidential is Glanvill. Besides 
the passage quoted from him, by the Archdeacon, I find the following, of prioi: 
date, in his Eaeays, Ac. (1676), VI., p. 26 : " Thus Origen and others under- 
stand that to be spoken by the presidential angels." to. qualifying 'angels', 
presidential has reference to presidmet/, mnctk rather than to president. 
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also coyer the concrete corresponding to that abstract. Just 
so, Judicial is ecLually suggestive of judgment and oS judge ; 
ministerial refera afike to minister and to ministry; and 
penitential tears must be those of a penitent, while they are. 
those oi penitence} Preesidem would regularly give birth 
to prxsidentia ; and their adjective would he prcBsidentialis.^ 
Our presidential is complementary to both president and 
presidenci/ ; and presidentaP would he complementary to 
president only : hut we required an adjective complement- 
ary to both that and presidency j. and we have it in presiden- 
tial. Tangential* and exponential,^ to denote equally pro- 

' Conrentionally, we limit the lefecenoo of deferattial, expedieniial, inJUi' 
mtial, and presential to gefersnee, &o., only. 

' From adolescem Yras evolved adoksemtiii; and their adjective roiglit have 
heen adelescentiaUs ; as subsiatiiiaUa was the adjectiie of suistans and aiib- 

Piiler UHfls acddential, as if he assumed the eiistanca of accidetitialis and 
aceidmtia. "The snbstantiidl nse of them miglit remain, when their acei- 
deiitial atmse was remoTed," Tie Appeal of Injured lanoeence, &c, (1659), 
Pact I, p. 69. 

' Both pr4sidsntal and pregidmliel are rewgnized, by M. IJttrS, as good 
Fcaneh. Eichekt (17B3) knows only the fiiEt. 

4 It is used by Addison, Tatkr, No. 43. Onr old word for tangent was 
touch hitf. 

s "These words and presidenlial," says Mr. "White, "are the only 
examples of their kind whioh have reoeived Hie recogBition, and base been 
stamped with the anthority, even of diotionary-makeia." Sweeping stata- 
nifnts of this sort aie not over-safe. Some of the diotionsrias enter prece- 
dtntia!, — on Mr. White's reasoning, ftcfiaprecedent, the snbstantive, — vonohing 
Thomas Fuller for it; and Fuller has used tie word again and again. 
"Wherefore all their actbns in that IJme are not precedmtiai to wacrant 
posterity." The Appeal, &c., Part 1, p. 41. Also sea Part 8, p. 8 ; and 
Mixt Gontemplattont i» Belter Tiinea, svi. Brathwsit has, instead, preee- 
dental. A. Beiilater-Uetwe, p. 272: The Englieh Oentlemim, &c., p. 435: 
TIte Turtle's Tiiwnph (1641), p. 8. Further, to Mr. White, conseqaential 
ought to ha from the substantiYe eonsegumt, wbieh we had before consegtieiiee. 

Tmgmliel and esiponentiel are, both, Freneh. The latter dissatisfied Con- 
dillao ; bnt it satisfies M. Littrg. And why ? It comes, he says, from es>- 
ponem, as potentiel oomes from potens ! This is almost as bad as Mr. 'VVhitfi's 
derivation of preaidftitial. 

Our anoestora once niBed eoneiirrent, continffent, exigent, inamvenient, ocenr- 
reni, and seq^lenl, wbere we nae eoaenn'eiies, &o. Precedent, the substantive, 
—often carelessly spelled president, — from tba imaginary pracedentia, was 
allowed to remain onchanged, to avoid the duality of meaning, ' example ' and 
'priority ', whioh would, otherwise, have devolved im precedence. 

Accidence, lie gramniatieal term, is a coiTajrtion of aeei^nii. Like 
plurals are not uncommon in oldish authors. Sir Thomas Elyot, in his 
Gonermitir, fol. S, 66, has inhahit<mee and esperimee, for inhahittmts and ex- 
perients; Robert Southwell, in his TnumpAe over I>eath,-p. 17, baa acddence, 
for the ordinary acciienta; Bralhwait, in The ^lolish Gentleman, &e.,p. 388, 
has mgi-edienee, for ingredients. Differently, Brathwait, in The Turtles 
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pertiee and tLings, are, in like manner, defensible. Of the 
same class with them is agential, a word of prime utility, 
as referring, indifferently, to agmt and to agency. As re- 
gards the sound of the words here treated of, a pi-ivate 
monitress entert-ained by Mr. White, and whom he is 
pleased to call " Euphony ", " eriea out ", we are informed, 
for presidental, tangental, and expmiental The news of this 
eocentric clamour may be intei'esting to the curious ; but 
the lady, it may be suspected, is wailing a solo ; and the 
new voice of one crying in the wilderness is not likely to 
work conversion beyond the sphere of its pi esent very select 
audience. Is infiwential, or piovide)itial, or reveretitwl di&- 
sonant ? 

Condescending to instruct ua about some of our com- 
monest verbs, Mr. "White prescribes, as exclusively being 
correct, the preterites brake, spake, jat, bide, and the par- 
ticiples dninken, sitten, and htdtlen. To say " has sat " is 
called an error corresponding to " he done it ". " Many 
persona abbreviate gotten into got ". Also : 

" Stibw is the regular preterite of snoto, the regular past par- 
ticiple of which is not snowed, but snowrt. .... Snmo, snowed, 
mioieed is as irreguiai as throw, throwed, thivwed would be, or 

blow, blotoed, bloioed. ' In some parte of New England, 

and notably in Boston, we etil! hear, from intelligent and not 
imeducated people, ' he shew {pronounced slwo) me the way ', 
which is sneered at by persons who do not know that shew is the 
regular, and showed an irregular, preterite, the use of which is 
justified only by custom." 

Charles James !Pox speaks of our ancestors' having, on a 
certain point, " fairly gained a conquest over the natural 
enemy of writers, which I consider sti'ict gTammar to be ".^ 
A remark more absurd than this has seldom been com- 

Tfiiatiph, p. 33, usee egmvalence for eqiiaialeitt ; and, like many of Ida pre- 
deoessois, Henry Esrl of MonmoDtb, in hie Advertisements fi-om Partiassus, 
p. ISS, uses ingredieanea, for ingrtdients. 

Some of ths pemiliarities noted in the last pai'agmph ere due, perhaps, to 
the old printers. 

' Can Hr. White require to be informed that ikm'med and hlowed, for 
thrwB and bUm, occur in many a good old author ? Sut who uses mivi } 

= Works of Samuel Fair, Vol. 1, p. 616. Swift, iu hie Fivpoaal for Cor- 
reeting, Improning, ani Asceitadning the BngUsk Tongue, eaja, with liks 
tibanrdity, of ouv language, that, " in. imuir instanoos, it otfouds against evciy 
part of grammar ". 
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mitted to paper. Any "strict grammar" for which a basis 
is claimed apart from usage miist be a species of theology, 
of -which prophets by di-rine designation alone possess 
the key. That awful fetish, "general and abstracted 
grammar", which Fox names with bated breath, and yet 
reereantly ejects from biB pantheon, tarns out, indeed, on 
scrutiny, to be particular and altogether distracted non- 
sense. The materials which it undertakes to manipulate 
are, in large measure, so many independent and irrelate 
and these it attempts to work into a system im- 
from cloudland. Exceptions, so called, — which 
ze with special providences in the mimdane order, 
a place assigned to them. But some of the atoms 
id resolutely refuse to fit in where they ought, and 
will be square, though they ought to be round ; and then 
— so mudi the worse for them. " General and abstracted 
grammar" has, however, been definitively exploded by 
rational philology. What this consists of we have dissert- 
ations and manuals, by the sbelfful, to inform ua. But, 
to these, Words and T/teir Uses bears the same relation 
that alchemy bears to chemistry. 

Not wboUy by way of digression, let us pause, for a 
moment or two longer, to examine Mr. White's incoherent 
fiction as to the occasional lunatic performance, idle pug- 
nacity, and eventual overthrow of his bugbear, grammar. 

" Speech, the product of reaaou, tends more and more to con- 
form itself to reaaou ; and, when grammar, which is the formol- 
ation of usage, is opposed to reason, there arises, sooner or later, 
a conflict hetween logic, or the law of reason, and grammar, the 
law of precedent, in which the former is always victorious." ^ 

Now, by usage of speech we mean the forms of it which 
are customarily employed ; and, by grammar and lexicogra- 
phy, orderly records thereof. Although, then, speech tended 
" more and more to conform itself to reason," grammar could 
never be opposed to reason ; since, as speech changes, itself 
We are told, however, that, now and then, it 



' f- 23. 

* EveiT aEsambkga of absurdities mast have its climas ; and Mc. "WTiite 
climases his in his tenth chapter, Tlie Grammarleaa Toiii/iie, — English, to-wit. 

Most confused notions of the province ot grammar are vevy common. 
Dean Alford remarks, on the phrase " a mean to an end" ; " This is not 
English, thongh it may be correct in gi-ammattcal construction." A Flea for 
the Qmen's Mgltsk, p. 29. 
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actually does comQ to be so opposed ; and it ia tlie grammar!- 
aiia that are responsible for the opposition.' Speech, by 
this account of it, must be, forsooth, a most froward style 
of entity. "The product of reason", while left to itself, 
behaves rationally enough ; but, once let a grammarian get 
hold of it, and there is no saying that it will not go dis- 
loyal and demented out of hand. Whenever this befalls, 
reason takes immediate steps for its cpercion and recovery ; 
and grammar, in the end, resipiscent and sane as of old, 
goes forth properly clothed and in its right mind. To 
borrow the terminology of the Eev. Philocalvia MacFry- 
babe, a sort of indefectible grace thus eaves it from the fate 
of an utter castaway. 

Why the grammarians should be prone to encourage 
rebellion against reason is a mystery on which wo are 
offered no light ; and, possibly, it is not worth exploring. 
But let us not be ungrateful for the tuition which releases 
us from everything like servile dependence on snch 
dangerous guides. ' Are you a grammarian, good sir P ' 
'No.' 'Then it may be credited that you are exempt 
from a fatal aptitude to wrongheadedness, and that you 
may have direct commerce with reason.' This presump- 
tion, it must be confessed, is comforting, as far as it goes ; 
only it is not given to every one to enjoy those intimate 
relations with reason which have been vouchsafed to Mr. 
White, as one of the elect. In this we have, with all 
clearness, the doctrine of the philological higher law and 
inner light, — enthroned aloft, beside King Sigismund, supra 
grammaticam. Identify it as one may with reason, it 
differs in nowise from Fox's "general and abstracted 
grammar", a something paramount to usage. 

Dismissing mythology, let us now contemplate sober 
realities. That which, ia contradistinction to the language 

By "English.", nothing- cfln Ijb meant, hera, bnt the Eiiglieli mage of ihe 
present day ; for we ail Imow that the time was when " a mean " was as rife 
m ' ft meoTK ', if not more so. Let a Uiing be " con'ect in grammatical con- 
struction ", and yet " not English ", and it follows that grammar is a fixed 
something, to wtieh neage may conform, or may not, as it happens. The 
Dean, in the present instance, wonld not be tlionght to ooademn the " gram- 
matical constmclioa " which he speaks of. What then P Grammar and 
usage are, both, good things, in their way ; but it is not at all requisite that 
they should harmonize. This is marvellously like popular theology. 

1 " Grammarians . . . devote themselves to formulating that which use has 
ali-eady established." P. 338. 
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of the brute creation, we call speech is, unquestionably, a 
product of reason. Bat the products of reason are uni- 
form, or multiform, according to the subject-matter sub- 
mitted to its operation. Where number-and quantity are 
concerned, the results at which reason arrives are uniform. 
But very different, as data and results, are, respectively, 
the original materials of speech and that which reason 
shapes out of those materials. The cast of a die is abso- 
lutely impossible of prediction ; and yet we know that it 
obeys the laws of motion : and perhaps tiie only fact that can 
be posited as fundamental, in accounting for the origin and 
the mutation of speech, is, that reason is determined, in its 
choice of sounds answering to given conceptions, by subtile 
properties, in the s abject-matter acted upon, which are 
perpetually varying. And hence it is, that perpetual 
variation is a characteriBtic of speech. Instead, however, 
of asserting change to he a law of speech, Mr. "White 
asserts that speech "tends more and more to conform 
itself to reason " ; a singular procedure for that which is 
" the product of reason' , and one which we should rather 
expect from a product of unreason brought under rational- 
izing influences. Speech, cultivated, amehorates ; xmcnlti- 
vated, or misoultivated, it deteriorates. But, on Mr. 
"White's pi-iaciples, it is constantly improving, and, pro- 
vided it were freed from the shackles of grammar, would 
improve the faster ; the ascertainm.ent of usage operating 
to distort its rational conformation and to impede its na- 
tural development. The Latin of the iron age should, 
therefore, be called Latin of the golden age ; and Cicero, 
by the side of Jornandes, is a fumbling barbarian. The 
language in which Hoah, when he had cast off his hawser, 
tried to hearten his friends left out in the wet, was the 
most inefficient of jargons, in comparison with the clicking 
of a Hottentot ; and, about by doomsday, we shall attain 
to a rationality of expression no less imimaginable now 
than it will be unneeded then. The 'case standing thus, 
how it is that Mr. White wishes to revive English which 
has become obsolete, and how it is that he is so sorely 
grieved by the English of his contemporaries, may well 
perplex us. And this brings us to his antique preterites 
and past participles. 
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"What if hraJie, gat, snew, and sitfen were accepted Eng- 
lish ' once ? The faet is of interest, certainly, from a 
philological point of view ; but there is an end. If they 
came down from Heaven, let UiS, by all means, reinstate 
them with all possible speed. Unless convinced of their 
celestial derivation, our ancestors who used them, if they 
had denounced as wrong any forms hut their Gothic or 
Anglo-Saxon originals, would have done precisely as Mr, 
White does. But he is not so hard a master as, at the first 
blush, he looks to be. He discriminates, in tenderness to 
us benighted modems ; and it behoves us to be thankful for 
small mercies. " Got having, by custom, been poorly sub- 
stituted for gat, . . we may say ' He got away ', instead of 
' He gat away '. " It is' a relief to be told so. Again : 

" But, got y>eia.^ the preterite of get, as did is of do, ' He had 
got ' is an error of the same class as ' He had did '; and, on the 
other hand,, if got is tlie past participle of get, as done is of do, 
' He got ' ia really no worse than ' He done ',^only more 
common among people of some education." 

The " we " and " the people of some education " are the 
same persons ; and Mr. White so expresses himself as to be 
included among these ahjects. Duly humbled by a sense 
of our educational deiicienoies, and grateful, withal, for 
the consideration shown to them, let us stick, then, to our 
preterite got. The participles gotten and sitten, as be- 
longing to the speech of transcendental grammarians and 
the gods, the vulgar may be permitted to honour from 
afar. Shew, for showed, it is melancholy to see that Mr. 
White is deterred, by want of proper courage, from ex- 
tending his segis over. Shofoed, as against sAejy,^ " is jus- 
tified only by custom". The same justification, and no 

^ I doubt mueliwliatherjA^w, for the preterite aiouwrf, ever was 90. I huva 
Eeen it but oace in any Bnglisli book not proYineial, — the translation of Jl 
CardinaUsmo di Santa Gkieaa (1670), p. 326. As a ScottioiBm, it is common 
enoueh, alike in old books and in recent. See ray second edition oE William 
Lauder's Am Compendioia and Breve Tractate, p. 33 ; note on line ?■ 

* I write in a port of England where the vulgar inyariaMy use ehem for the 
preterite shmned, &o. &e. " This morning, before the dag was off, I sew aeed 
enow for this week, and then u>e<itwo bads", was the reply returned to me Ijy 
my gardener, a tew days ago. In the dialect of the same sturdy conservative, 
a hare caHffht in a wire-fraioe " thmck terrible " ; and toencAen is, to him, as 
natural a plural as omen. PrOYinoialiaroH, wliich are, in the main, romnanls of 
antiq^nity, are objeDta of curioaitT ; and Uiere they may be left. 
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other, 19 all that can be challenged for clung, crept, helped, 
hung, might, and a thousand more words, instead of the 
cbmg, crope, holpe, hing, moughie, &o., of two or three cen- 
turies ago. Why, in the case of these words, are not the 
ancient forms pronownced to be the onlytrue ones ? Why 
half measures, or measures of any other fraction ? Why 
moimt a cod-piece, but decline trunk-hoee and a pig-tail ? 
The word botrntiful, according to Mr. White, 
"is very generally misused both iu speech and in 'writii^. The 
phrase ' a houniifid dinner ', ' a bountiful breakfast ', or, to be 
fine, ' a bountiful repast ', is contiuueJly met with in news- 
papers, . . . Bountiful applies to persona, not to thii^,' and 
has no reference to quantity." 

Long ago, it may be presumed, the reader has dis- 
covered, in Mr. White, the peculiivrity, that, when he 
employs language which, with ordinary people, indicates 
the communication of facts, he is only announcing his own 
opinions of what should be facta ; and it is rare indeed 
that these are not officious idiosyncrasies. Mwiijicua, 
literally, ' gift-making ', qualified both the giver and his 
gift ; and our munijicent is applied with equal extension. 
So, too, liberalis was, and liberal now is ; and healtliful 
means both ' free from sickness ' and ' sEilnbrious '. Also 
consider lavish, prodigal, pi-ofuse, &c. &c. Bouaitlful, similar- 
ly, is, in good usage, applied alike to persons and to things.' 
That the dictionaries have overlooked the use of this 
word which Mr. White cxostraciaes goes for nothing. 
That use has the sanction of the Prayer-Book,' of Steele,* 

1 "When a thing is perwniflecl, it may, of course, be qualified by iountiful, 
in its BubjeotiTe aooeplation. Mc. WTiits foi^ets this. " Botmtifiil hands". 
Sir Arthur Gorges, Trauslatioa of Baeon'a Ss Sapientia Vetenmt (1619), p. 
131; Fuller, Abel Redemvm,^. 435. " Bmaitifnl hand" . Brathwait, ' TAe 
English Genileman, &o., p. 89 : De Foe, A Si/slem of Magic, p. 336. More 
such instances ace giien further on. 



from Hajmg that the adjectiye " applies to persona, not to things ". 

'"Thy SoM«(!^gcficB and mercy". Collect for the Fourth Sunday ia 
Adrent In II. Cor., 9, 6, bountifulty ia opposed to sparingly, 

* " Voiee, atatnre, motioii, and other gifts must be very hoimtifuMg heetowcd 
hy nature ; or labour and industry TiiU but push the anhappy endeavourer in 
tiiat way Uie further off his wiahea." Tatler,, Mo. 167. 

Lady Bradshaigh wrote, in 1760 ; "I want only power to send you a present 
which I would allow you to call loimtifat." CaiTespondence of Saiaael 
Sichardson, Vol. 6, p. 66. 
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Johnson,! Henry Brooke,^ Burke,^ Southey,* and Mr, Do 
Quincey,* and, not improbably, is noarly as old as the 
word itself.'* 

' "Olhsrs on mhom the blessings of life are more bomiiifall^ bestowed." 
Samhler, No. 186. 

" He BoeniB to have been -well iu!C[«amted with his own genius, and to know 
what it waa thai natnce had bestowed upon him more bountifully thaji npon 
others." Life of Milton. 

' " Muree went ap-atairs with a lawthimntiful cut of home-baked bread and 
butter." Fool of QmUty, Vol. I, p. 167. 

^ " The kte boisitiful gi'aut from His Majesty's ministeis." Speesh m the 
Nabob of Areofs Debts. 

" To make this hotmtifd communication", &c. SeJUctiotis on ths Sevolu- 
tion m France. 

' " As those distinctions have been more shaded into each other, has there 
not been less bomiiiful pationage on the one side, imd less of the ^ndly and 
grateful feeling of dependence on the otter ! " Colloquiss, Vol. 2, p. 45. 

' " From the beginning, it presumed a most boantiftil endowment of heroic 
qnalificatioiis." Woi-ha, Vol. 14, p. 435. 

" This botmtifid proyision of nature." ■ Login of Folitical Economy (ed. 
1844), p. 137. 

Bounteoui goes with bauntifal; and Dr. Johnson— JiomJ&r, No. 181 — has 
" bounteout allotment". A Kke use of the word is common in hymns with 
which all of us are familiar. Botrntsota qualifies " rewards", "liberality", 
&e., in Sir Thomas Elyot's GovemetiT (1681), fol. 39, 114, 173, IflS (ed. 
tS80). In fol. 37, hounteoua^/ meaae 'eopiously'. " Btmnteous graces ". 
Gabriell Harrey, Fiends Si^erei'ogidioii (1693), p. 62 (in Arehaica, Vol. 2), 
"Bounteous goodness", " iouNteosa libei'alily ". Dr. Donne, Pslydoroa 
(1631), pp. 57, 78, 131. 
e Instances earlier than the oldest of those ■which follow no donbt esist. 
"Those principles be theee and such lyke. That the soule ia immortal, 
and, by the homitiful goodaea of God, ordeinad to felioitie." Raphe Eobyn- 
son, TrsJislation of Bii' Thomas More'a Utopia (1656), p. 106 (ed. 1869). . 
" By his bomitifuU liberalitie, profeBBOiB o( dyvere tongues were instilntsd 
and appointed." FmgutKe in a Tnamee, fol. 112. 

" A large and ioiHiiJ/WZinb-est ". Bamabe Eiohe, Farewell to Militarie JVo- 
feaaioK, p. 183. " To reward liberally, to give ioiBdifully ". Id,, ibid., p. 76, 
" These . '. , Signior Bartolo . accepted . with great gratfulness, that so 
good and ioimtifiil a gift merited ". Tarlton'a Jests, &c., p. 78. 

" Did I not intend to doal a boimtiful alms of courtesy, who, in my case, 
would give ear to the law of ohlivion, that hath the law of ialion in hia 
hsa^?" Gabriell Harvey, A New Letter, &c. (1593), p. U (in Archaioa, 
Vol. 2). 

"Free and iosmd/frf hospitality." Verstegan, Restitution of Beeayed In- 
ielliymes, &c. (160^, p. 65 (eH 1673). 

"£oMM<i/WbleaEings", "eoMHii/u/eatertainment", "lotmiifiil reflection", 
"boimtiful favour", John Taylor, the water-poet, Worls (ei 1630), Vol. 1, 
pp. 119, 187 ; Vol 2, p. 101 ; Vol. 8, p. 77. 

" "Which procoeded not trom that the soituation of Home waa more botmti- 
fuU then theirs, but onely from the diflerent course they looke." Edward 
Dacrea, Translation of MackiaveVs Discourses (1636), p. 273. 

"Bountiful diaposifion ", " *ou»(i/!<negacies ". Brathwail, The English 
Cfeniteimm, &x-, pp. 36, 241. 
" And here I may seasonably appeal unto the apprehenaiona of men, .... 
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" Convene is much perverted from its trac meaning by laaay 
people wlio cannot be called illiterate. Thus : ' The Pi-esident 
convened Congress '. Convene (from con and venio) means ' W 
come together '. The right word, in this case, is convoke, which 
(from eoii and vobo) means 'to call together'. The President 
convokes Congresa in special session, and then Congress convenes. 
Convene is misused in the Constitution of the United States 
itself, which is singularly iree from errors in the use of 



That the use here condemned waa ever before con- 
sidered as faulty, or will ever again he drawn into ques- 
tion, ia scarcely supposable. Not to go into antiquity,' 
■writers such as Dr. Johnson,* Cowper,^ Southey,* Cole- 
ridge,' Lord Macaulay,* Abp. Manning,' and Dr. New- 
maQ,' make convene a verb active ; it differs from convoke, 

why the free will of Afove or Ahad should be leaae bemilifiiU tlien Ihe minds 
of well-ineaning niea",&o. Renij More, Fhilosop/iieaUFoeiiis (ed. 1647)i pp- 
411,412. 

" Those haade ... are oott ever open for alma-deeds and iountifid diafai- 
bution to the needs'." Id., Myateiy of Sadliiicss,^. 618. 

"Sounfiful maintenauce ", "boimiijiil eoBtcibutions". Jailer, The Holy 
State and the Frofime State, pp. 86, 267. Also see Fuller's Mixt Oaitem- 
pMions ill Setter Times, SIX. 

The following phrases aj:e from Aiel Medeviviis. " Sotmtiful hospitalilj " : 
Dr. Featly, pp. 307, 560. " Boantiftd charity " ; Dr. IsaaoEon, pag« unnum- 
bered. '^ Boiaitifal manner" : Anon., p. S16. 

" Whefeiipon Almighty God not onely deolareB his aeoeptanoe of that 
pious resfdiition, but rewada it with a borniUfuU promise." Barrow, Worhs, 
Vol. 1, p. 162. 

"This if they cannot do with a quiet mind, they are left free, by the 
Churcil, to enjoy a laical indulgence, nhioh is rery large and exceeding 
hmmtiflu." Puller, JiToifet-BHo!!, &o., p. 78. 

• Dr. Johnson, q^notea Clarendon and Pope. Also see Mikiai SasiH&e, Ch. 
1, 4, 20 ; Hobbea, Winks, VoL 2, p. 91 ; Pearson, An Mpositim of the 
Oreed, p. 466 ; Sanderson, Sermons, Vol. 1, Pi'efeoe, j i ; and Jeremy Collier, 
JfemK(« «pcm Several Moral Sabjeks, Part III. (ed. 170S), p. 130. To the 
names in the text I may add those of Horace Walpole, Edward Moore, and 
Lord Cheaterfield. See the World, Hos. 160, 182, 197. 

Convene was preceded by eonveat, most generally a recb active, in &e sense 
of ' Bumraon '. Ho doubt cottiimt is older t&n Buhop Bale, who used, it before 
1863. See his Kynge Johan (ed. 1838), p. 36. Also see Brathwaifs English 
Gentleman, So., p. 300 ; Oatakev and Fuller, iu Abel Sedevivus, pp. 198, 200 
201, 211, 378 ; and Heylin, Eaamen SUtoricum (1659), Part 1, pp. 71, 147. 

2 Sambler, No. 91. = Worki, VoL 1, p. 180. 

* EsprieUa'a Letters, Vol. 2, p. 10. * Chureh imd State, &e., p. 334. 

° In. Ma Eisaye on Saliain'e Con»tituti«nal History mid on Warren 
Hastings. 

' The Unity of the CharcA, p. 129. 

Saaity /m tKe Miraeles, &o., pp. 6, 201 : JEssaj/s Critical and Historical, 
Vol. 2, p. 320. 
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aa ' cause to como together ' diiFers from ' call together ' ; 
and, from tlic competition of assemble and meet, the verb 
neuter convene, which never was very common, ia, at leaafc 
in England, rapidly obsolescent. If, for a reason lite 
that alleged, " to convene Congreaa " be incorrect, then, 
since Jiorescere, remtere, and revivere have none hut neuter 
senses,^ and partiri, revoUere, and separate, none but active 
senses, it is bad English to speak of 'flourishing a sword ', 
' resisting evil ', and ' reviving dormant feelings ', or to say 
' he 'h.a.^parted mth his common sense ', ' the earth revolves 
round the sun', and 'the friends separated'. Mr. White 
really does not seem aware that his own good pleasure is 
insufficient to brand aa wrong that which everybody elae 
thinks to be right. 

Though he admits that divine, in the sense of " clergy- 
man", "is supported by long usage and high authority 'V 
Mr- White declares that "This use of this adjective as a 
noun has a parallel in the calling philosopher ' a philoso- 
phic ', which is done in a newspaper- article before me." 
There ia not only all the difference, here, between what is 
established and what is not, but more. By arfmwe we do 
not mean ' a divine person ' ; ^ but we should mean, by a 

It is daplorable how far Mc. White is unacquainted witli good usage. At 
p. 418, he calls Hsible " the connterpurt" of lanffAable. Yet HHble, eare aa 
signifying " able to laugh", fos., WsiiiVis, has never been accepted English, 
notwithstanding Dr. .TMnBon'a " riaiile scenes in the farce of fife", " risiMe 
abauriitieB", and "risible part" of a play. Scotch may not be called into 
court ; and so Mr. White, on ha ground for scouting proven, la bound to 
admit. At p. 422, shifting hie position, he tells us ; " RiaibiHs (which, 1 haye 
heard it whispered, is not the beat Latin) is, of course, the counterpart of 
riaihle, or was when I went to aohool." £mbh had, then, wheu Mr. White 
went to school, a certain meaning ; and that meaning he recollected, on being 
reminded that it was not ' laughable '. He refuses tu acknowledge his error, 
and would have us believe that all such HtUe matters have been perfectly well 
known to him from his boyhood. Whatever philological learning he posseseeis 
is, on the contrary, in all seeming, the latest of opBimathies. 

' The yerb active reswreot I cannot admire ; and yet. it is perfectly legiti- 
mate, for all that Mr. White objects to it. He calls it "this amazing forma- 
tion ". Quite as much so is amect, erect, or selent, aa a verb : for the change 
from neuter into active, or the reverse, is a tiifle, as we see above. Soalhey 
tkses resitrreeliimiie ; and it is better than resurrect, since i-esurreetiemil is 
fully estebiiEhed. lUohard Franck, in his Norlhem Memoirs, p. 202, uses m- 
mrreet of ' vapours '. 

' Mr. White here employs both divine and eUrgymaa in senses now nncur- 
rent in England. 

" Disiae, the adjecliyo, and divinely have been used with reference to the 
science of divinity and its professors. Dr, Peter HeyUn writes of " philc- 
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philosophic, ' a pliilosopliio person ' ; and, if we hail adopt- 
ed the word in that sense, we ehould have done as we have 
done by ascetic, dyspeptic, eedesiastic, itinerant, lunatic, 
mendicant, mimic, mortal, official, parali/tic, resident. Dr. 
Donne,' quite analogically, employed, aa personal sub- 
stantives, panegyric and satiric ; Heylin,^ academical ; 
Fuller * and others, chymic and fantastic ; Hobbes,* demo- 
eratical; and De Foe,* enthusiastic. Obituary, for ' obi- 
tuary notice', and monthb/, for 'monthly publication', are, 
in Mr. White's estimation, " equally at variance with rea- 
son and with good taste." " Then it is unreasonable and 
vulgar to call babies innocents, to term grown-up persons 
adults, to talk of ancients and modems, Juniors and seniors, 
atmuak and perennials, and, in short, to employ as a sub- 
stantive any word that was, originally, an adjective or a 
participle.' Scores of substantivized adjectives whieli were 

Bophkal, civil, or rfiaiue diBcourses ". Examen Sistorimmt Part 2 
Again, in Part 1, lutrodnotion, § 9 : " But he that looks Qpon Hia ! „ 
IflKt Paper will flade that he had leamedlj and disimly xefel'd all their mo- 
ments.'' Also see the full dtle of Feltham'a Sesohen. 

' Biathmatos (no date), pp. 143, 43. ^ A tiill Selaliim, &o., p. 82. 

1 " True it is, he was very wild in his youth, till God, — the liest Chymic, 
\?ho osn fix quickaivet itsell, — gracionsly reclaimed him." The Soiy State 
and the Fi-o/am Stals, p. 80. 

"Not lite our /oBiBsiMS, who, having a fine watch, teke all occasions to 
draw it ont to be seen." Jiid., p. 246. 

For other instances, older and lalar, of the auhstantive faiitaslio, once a Terr 
common word, see Brathwait, We English Gentleman, Sec, p. 390 ; Glanvill, 
JEesaye, Sen., VII., p. 24; Henry More, jiimotations upm Zax OrientaUa, 
&C. (1682-3), p. 267. 

» Worka, Vol. 6, pp. 199, 200, &o, 

» A Sytiem of Magio.v- 136. la 'De Voi^B Folitiea! Eistori/ of the Sevil, 
p. 226, occDTG apoplectic, foi ' apopleotio attack '. Compare h$ctui. 

' In these casee, — to which is added Jwienile, ibr ' child ',— we are told, 
*' the thing is deprived of its suhstantive name, and designated by an unessen- 
tial, accidental quality ". If it he unessential and accidental to a phitoaeptw 
and to a child to he philosophie aoAjmsnile, respectively, what is essential to 

' One of the objections ui^d against edUoi'ial, for ' leader ' or ' leading 
article ', is "its conversion of an adjective, not signifying a quality, sa^ood or 
ill, into a noun". It would he curious to have a classification of adjectives by 
Mr. Wlite. 

Deepite the impressment which ill here snfierB, the word is not, to Mr. 
While, a proper adjective. A few pages forward, I quote him to tiiis eflecfc 

Pastoral, whether meaning ' pastoral poem ' or ' pastoral address ', is just 
like editorial. The substantives ehemieid, claisic, eoTUemporm-y, delf, domcatis, 
epidemic, exotic, familiar, frolic, georgie, ideal, individual, lacteal, igrio, 
metiial, mineral, narrative, if^cial, particalar, patent, reeliae, iiDtic, vagrant, 
vernacular, &c Sx., were, inlike manner, horn of ellipsis. 
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111 vogue with our ancestors are now laid aaido ; ' and we 
have, on the other hand, scores that were unknown to our 
ancestors. It is solely for usage, not for Mr. White, to 
stamp them as good, or aa bad. 

A castigation of the verb donate opens thus : 

" I need hardly say tLat this word is utterly abominable,* — 
one that any lover of simple honest English canuot hear with 
patience and without offence. It has been formecl, by some pre- 
suming and ignorant person, from donation, and is much such a 
word as vacate would be from vocation, orate from oration, or 
gradate from gradation." 

Yet it is maintained that 

"no man needs the authority of a dictionary (even such 
authority as dictionaries have), oi of previous usage, for such a 
word aa Juxtapose. It is involved in juxtaposition, as much as 
intei-pose and transpose are in interposition and transposition." 

One of the unavoidable inferences to which the reader 
is driven hy these two extracts is, that Mr. White has an 
unreasonable distaste for one word, and an unreasonable 
disposition to patronize another. We gather, too, from 
these extracts, some fresh hints as to what he takes to be 
the pedigree of our words, no less theoretically than in fact. 
In the case of formal primitives and derivatives, we may 
spealt of the latter as " involved " in the former ; but it is 
unphilosophical and, often, practically absurd to speak of 
the former as " involved " in the latter. Juxtapose, Mr. 
White teaches, is "involved" in jiixtaposiiiort ; and he 
thinks he settles the point hy an appeal to analogy. By 
this sort of reasoning, cond and irad are "involved" in 
condition and tradition, because we have addition and add.' 

1 Many of these tvere almost always used iu the plural ; aa addifionals, am' 
jeetterals, considerables, disaolutes, equimieala, ignoramte, Uliteratia, impossibles, 
tmmorailsi, taiserables, observailes, probables, remarlcabha, semiiles, speea- 
latioes. Like these are our tneurailee, Sx. 

' Violent ko^u^e of this stamp repels rather than converts. Mr. De 

Quineey writss, in a like Etciiin : " Actual, ir '^° "" — -™'' i ...%..= ^p 

lie most frequent, but also of the most ■" 
TaHtieal E(^>nomy, p. 132, foot-note. I an 
of actual ; hut it ie worth noiing that it occ 
Burke, Lord Broughlon, aud Dr. Arnold. 

' It is long since onr language passed out of the stage during which words 
like add were introduced into it. From csndere and traders we should now 
form, if we required them, caadit and iradit. Compare our late edit. From 
the artificial jkr^flyoner^ we should regularly get juxfaposit, e. word used hy 
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And why, pray, on Mr. White's principles, is not tlie 
"utterly abominable" donate "involved" in donation? 
To Mm, donate slioiild be a word of unexceptionable gene- 
alogy. The hypothetical "gradate from gradation" he 
places on a par with " orate from oration ". Philology of 
this description it is difficult to discuss seriously. Ab none 
but the veriest tyro has to be apprised, gradate is directly 
in breach of analogy, whereas orate strictly conforms to 
analogy. Southey has used this verb in the Quarterly 
Review ; ' and we may be sure that he did not go, for it, 
to oration, but to the supine of orare ; as Shelley, for his 
verb /esii'nafe,^ went to the supine ot festtnare. Mr. "White, 
however, inculcates,^ that, in order to fonn a verb, " going 
to the Greek root of a Greek word from which an English 

Derham. Jttxta^se — tlie Frencli hare juxtaposer—is Gallic ; and modem 
Yerbs on tlie model to wWoli it oouformB are exceptional. I liave often heard 
the wocd In eoavetaation, aud seen it in print. 

Thrae who yenture to reason about ilie generation of words should look well 
to tiieic geneml prinoiplea. 

" If avecy word ", sajs WiUiam Tuylot, of Norwich, " that can be foand in 
print is, therefore, Blerline Englieh, our longaage is at the nieroj, not only of 
every bungler in eompoBition, but of every compositor's bungling. Shake- 
speare may oireulate Mee coin, and often does; and good monej' may have 
escaped the record ol any authority. iLet ns rather ask, concermi^ a word, 
whether it has legitimata parentage, relations, descendants. If so, it is Eng- 
lish, thoi^h it may never ticve found a printer Bm midwife." Monthly Maga- 
sine. Vol. 11 [1801), p. 290. 

Taylor, in Uina ennncialJng Ma test of what ia EngliBh, confounds, in the 
same category, tiie actual and the potential, A centm'y dnce, deodin-izi and 
photograph, now English in esse, were English only in posse. But let ns 
apply Taylor's test. Sw/ipav has relations in abuiidaucB, fully recognized, 
as aii'uptf iateiTt^tien, oom^iness ; and, for deaeenilanta, it counts rupture 
and rout. Yet, in spite of relatioas, descendants, and legitimate parentage, 
the theoretic n^t, for ' break ', is cot English. As li 
turb, and their unnaturalized brethren innumerable. u^, wh h 

word is analogicBlIy fltted to be English, we may d p ns w asking 
whether it has ever had eiistBaoe ; but the question w E ish, 

good or bad, cannot be entei-tained abstractedly from ts pre 
Neither, in posing, does lie nummolary metaptor T g q 

all fours. What he calls " good money " may be wrough to 
uutil GO wrought, it is nothing but honest bullion. 

"These are ani-mad- versions indeed, when a writ •& m dl 

verted, inverted, perverted against his true intent, an g mm call 

Efluse." Poller, The Appeal, &o.. Part 3, p. 21. 

Agreeably to Taylor's dictum, by reason of veriere, no ee er 

eal, &o., vert is an English verb, not simply potentially b 

' Vol 37 (1828), p. 674. In leaders in the Tiims nevrapaper I have 
repeatedly seen perm-aie. Mr. Da Uuincoy — Worki, Vol. 6, p. 326, — has 
ipeclats ; and who can believe that he went anywhere but to speelare for it i 

' Shelley Memorials, p. 85. ' P. 208. 
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noun had already been formed " is an " 

What ia true ot going to Greek roots must be tme of 

foing to Latin roots ; and affiUate and locate, which 
ave become English within the last hundred years, are, 
therefore, words of very dubious respectability. For, if 
not due to an " illogical process ", they must be due to 
the "presuming and ignorant" who took them from affi- 
Uation and looaUon. Parallel to orate, fesUnate, affiUate, 
and locate is donate, regularly educible from the supine 
of donare. And how does Mr. White know that " it hae 
been formed, by some presuming and ignorant person, 
from donation" ?^ Has he discovered its inventor, and 
been told by him how it was generated P Wor is donate 
mere sui'plusage. Far from it, if used diacriminatively, 
it would be a genuine accession to our language. As we 
contribute contributions, subscribe subscriptions, and gwe 
ordinary gifts, why should not we donate money, clothes, 
&c., on the occasions when we make what are specifically 
known as ' donations ' ? And very like donate is eventuate. 
Event has no true synonym ; eventuate expresses an idea 
not otherwise expressible by a single word ; and, as per- 

' As, nil etymologist, Mr. White is always Mr, White. Critieiziuff Polliik's 
unropmtable, lie objects, as fatal to it, that " tliei-e is no verb Kncep«B( ". Nor 
is tbi've a vei-b muicaiant; and, tkecefore, he is bouod to ooutend, unaccount- 
able is false English. 

Again, to get a word meantug " mtike enthneiaBtie ", Mr. White tells us : 
" Vmu\ tlia Gi-eek adjective enthous, an English verb, enthuse, niiglit ba pro- 
perly formed". How ha works out this oondusion is shrewdly left to conjec- 
ture. He says, indeed, ia hia Preface ; " The few suggeetions which I have 
made in etymology I put forth with no affaetation of tiniiditj, but with littJa 
oonijem es to their fate " ; and the assuranca and indifFerence thus professed 
are just such as, in default of sound scholarship, might be eipected. 

Seeing how Mr, Whita holds wards to be dednced, one is not surprised to 
find him going astray, when he leaves the beaten track of phraseology. Thus, 
he wvil«s, at p. 244 : " Something of the same sort is done by the jocular 
feminization of the word Hebrew, and the calKng a woman of that race a 
Shehrew," Femmiirttitm is all right, as oonneoted with/«Miiifl ; and so would 
msriiatian be, as (onnsoted with maa; bat, as a word, though it may ha 
feminine, oaimot be a fetitak, the proper tenn, here, is femininisation, — like 
natto-alieation, not naturiialiim. 

.Bfiifrrj/o<w, also,— a word used hy Sterne, I find, — Mr. White takes under 
his patronage, at p. 82. Onr siinplest adjeolJTe of lfi(3puoi' wonld have been 
em^ons, ftom l/i^pvot, like ampkibioaa from ^p^ifftag : and add Milton's' 
atlieoiia, with atephiUous, analmous, anontalaus, taonotimota, lynanynious, 
tp-iamoiis, &e. &0. Eut the modem Latinists, in adopting the form emir^o, 
and declining it like snino and pahno, prepared the way for the adjective ™i- 
bryenic; and we shull do well, if, with Coleridge and othei-B, we are satisfied 
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tains to its form, it sorta witli accentuate and gradtiate. 
E^entuaie justified, eventuation is juatilied inclusively. 
Regarding execute, we read : 

" A vicioua use of this word has prevailed so long, "become so 
common, that, although it produces sheer nonsense, there is little 
hope of its reformation, except in case of that rare occurrence iu 
the history of language, a vigorous and persistent effort, on the 
part of the hest speakers and writers and professional teachers, 
toward the accomplishment of a special purpose. The perversion 
referred to is the use of executed to mean ' hanged ', ' helieaded ', 
' put to death '." 

And the final decision, after much inanity which it is 
needless to repeat, is, that of this use " there is no justifi- 
cation ; its only palliation heing that afforded by custom 
and bad exainple." 

Like the Prench exeeuter, our execute, ' aocomplish ', 
'make an end of, has passed to signify, when applied to 
a criminal, 'put an end to judicially '. Universal consent 
has so willed it ; and it would be a mere waste of ink and 
paper to do more than remark the egregious inapplicability 
of the term " sheer nonsense " to that which has ten thou- 
sand parallels in language, which the most careful writers 
authorize, and which nobody can possibly misunderstand.' 
Who finds any feult ^iih forgive, or with pardon, applied 
to ' an offence ' ? 

" Fellowship, used as a verb {for example, ' An attempt to 
dis/eUowaltip an evil, but to fellowship the evil-doer '), is an 
abomination which has been hitherto regarded as of Aineiican 

origin To this use of fellowship it would be a perfect 

parallel to say that, ' Fifteen years ago, the monarchs of Europe 
would not Mngship with I-ouis Napoleon'. . . . Words ending 
in sJtip express a condition or state ; and fellowship means the 
condition or state of those who are fellows, or who fellow witii 
each other." 

In all languages, abstract words largely come to be 
concretes, aggregative or particular. Familiar instances 
are seen in Christendom and to%. Rascality once meant 
' rascals ' ; nohUity has, for one of its meanings, ' collective 
nobles ' ; similar are knighthood, magistracy, and peerage ; 

i, would pass clean out of our 
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talent and geniw may signify ' men of talent ' and ' men. of 
geniua ' ; &c. &c. Notability, for ' notable person \ is as 
old as Chaucer ; and. we all speak oi' celebrities, mediocrities, 
and notorieties. Add our a^nities, antiquities, charities, 
faei/ities, &c., almost without end. Fellowship once had 
the sense of ' society ', ' kindred host ', aa is proved by the 
Te Deum ; ' and, when it had acquired this signification, 
it was just as eligible a candidate for metamorphosis into 
a verb, as band, club, crowd, herd, or throng. Kingship was 
never in like manner qualified. Worship, the verb from 
the substantive, afibrdsa strict parallel to the veib fellow- 
ship, which, however odious from association of ideas, is 
entirely a legitimate development ; and disuornlnp, an old 
mongrel verb from worship, gives seiunty foi disfdlotc- 
ship? 

Under the heading of gratuitous, it is written : 
" An affected use of this word has, of late, become too com- 
mon. It is used in the various senses 'unfounded', 'unwar- 
ranted ', ' unreasonable ', ' untrue ', no one of which can be given 
to it with propriety. It is not thus used either by the culti- 
vated, or by those who speak plain English la a plain way, they 
know not why or how, and who are content to call a spade a 
spade. Gratuitous means ' without payment ' ; as, for instance, 
' Professor A. dehvered a gratuitous lecture ' True, dic- 
tionaries are found in which gratuitous is defined as meaning 
'asserted without proof or reason'. But, in a moment's re- 
flection, any intelligent person will see that gratuitous cannot 
mean 'asserted', in any inanner. Dictionaries have come to 
be, in too many cases, the pernicious recoi'd of mu'easonahle, 
unwarranted, and fleeting usage." 

Even in Gieero, gratuitus signiiies 'voluntary', 'spon- 
taneous ', ' free ' ; ^ nothing is more natural than the de- 

' " The gooMj fiUaivship of tha prophets praise thee ". In Mr. Palmer's 
Originea IMurgiete (ed. 1846), Vol. 1, p. 2S8, the original runs: " Te pro- 

C' imm laodabilia numcrtis." " Laudat " is suspended, and is to be resumed 
the varsidB next sacewding. 

^nr fellowship, in the sense of 'company', also see Pecoot'a Sepressor, pp. 
376, 377 ; and OapgraTe's Ckrimkk, pp. 159, 217, 236, 226, 239, 246, 289. 

' Conipave, as a mongrel, ^shearten. Our older literature Bwarins witli 
words like dUbrother, dtsehud, diaman, diaalrsam. 

^ This sense p-atuitoua, also, has had. 

" Petrarch was a delicate man, and, with an elegant jijdgment, gratuitoasly 
eonflned love within the limits of honour, wit within the hounds of diaocetion, 
eloquence within the terms of civility", &o. Gabriell Harvey, Tierai'a Su- 
pei-erogation, p. 61. 
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generation of freedom into lawless licence ; and. we tlius 
see how a word that began with meaning 'without re- 
ward' came to mean 'unauthorized', &c. ' And what 
reader of our literature is ignorant of the use of gratis for 
'groundlessly', &g. P^ As for language used by "the cul- 
tivated ", and quite free from the Hemish of being." affect- 
ed ", it appears that Mr, White stands unique iu knowing 
where to look for it. Let it lurk where it may, the latest 
nse of gratintoifi and it? adverb, execrable as he deems 
it, ]& good enough for Bishop Warburton,* John- 



>,.iu HBking or knowing." Dr. Eichlird Bantley, Worla (ed. Kev. jUeionder 
Dyc^, Vol 3, p. 264. 

" Ho>f mnch ho [Pope] was pleaaed with tia grataiioiia dafender [Warbur- 
ton], the foUowirig lettei' evidently diows." Johnson, Life of Pope. 
I "His Grace, like aii. able oratar, as he is, hegius with giving me a great 
deal of praise for talenta wliioh I do not possess. He does this, to intitle 
himself, ontiie credit of this gratmtous kindness", fi;e. Burke, Letter to 
WiUiam Elliot, Mg. 

' So it meant, with us, more or leaa frequenUy, even before ftnoen Anne's 
time. Bee Dr. Johnson's JHetioiuir^. 

The agnifieatiou in question has long heen home by the French p'otuit, I 
hare qnote from Bichslet (ad. 1732) ; " Gi-aiieit Bigmflfl, en termos de Philo- 
sophic, qni n'a anenn ibndement C'est one snpoBition gratuile." Again : 
" Gh-attiitemeni signifie . . eans foudement Vous avanoez cela gratuitmnenl." 
Sea M. Littre, for pertinent csti'aeta ironi Bnffon, Montesqmen, Voltaire, and 
d'Alambert. 

In Italian, p'oto " talvolfa rale senza ocoasione, senza motive ". Csrdinali. 

' " Ratliar should their fornardnees to judge thus uncharitably of us make 
na to walk the more waiily and wisely, not to give them esnee .... that, 
if yet they Trill needs speak evil of bs, as of evil doers, they may do it gratia, 
ana to their own shame, and aoE onre." Bishop Sanderson, W^oi-fo, Vol. 2, 
p. 64. The passa^ is ^m a sermon preached in 1S36. 

" That I allow not Endid this ariom gratis, .... you know to be un- 
trne." Hobbes, Works, VoL 7, p. 328. Also see pp. 267, 263. 

" For, first, he . . , , believes gratis, without any ground of his anpposal." 
GlanvDl, -5«!f linun Jfi&il £st (ed. 1636), p. 88. Also see GlanvUl's Masaps, 
&o.,II.,p. 89; v., p. 24; VI., p. 2. 

" But^ with regard to the increase, the matter is very different. It is all 
hia own ; the pnblic is loaded (for anyihuig we can see to the contrary) efl- 
tarely (;™iis." Burke, O&sei-vations on n late ' State ef f he Nation'. 

"Lord Skelbnrne bad told me gi-alis (for nothing led to it), that the 
people .... were never in the wrong ", &o. Ideiti, CoTTespondence, VoL 3, 
p. 111. 

Since the middle eges, gratia dintmn has been a common expression ; and 
"vous dites eala jjKiis" has long been eood French. 

" But was not this gratis dietwrt of Abraham!" FnUer, Mixt Contem- 
plations in letter Times, XLTI. 

"Itis gratia distwR." Abp. Manning, The Tlnity of the Church, n, 145. 

Also see Mason, in T&e School for Satire, p. 41. 

' " Had fi.e Sabbatarian interpretation of this sanetification of the Ecveiith 
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son/ Burke,^ Paley,^ Porson,* Godwin,^ Hazlitt,^ Charles 
Lamb/ Southey/ ' I)r. Arnold/ Sydney Smith/'' Lord 
Macaulay/^ Mr. De Quineey/^ and t)t. Newman. '^ 

" Orow is even more perverted than get is, in vulgar use, 
although the misapplications of it are not so nnmerous. It is 

day Iwen ihe true, it nrast ba™ followed it mnet have be*n observed, fey tte 
people of God, irom the creation to the giving of the Law, And BOj indeed, 
.1. — 11. _..._- ;. _j|g . jmj jii^y ggy jj jraiiSrioHS^, acd, what is ™-~= 



falsely." A SeUctianfrimi XJnptihUehed Fapsrs, &o, (1841), pp. 27*, 275. 
' "The story of redvieinghie esuberance "" ''""" " 

Mtously traneien'ed to MilKin." I-ifs of M 



" The story of reducing hie esuberance .... seems to kaTe been gra- 



, js may never arrive, the mind raoeivea agTotmtinta 

tiunt ", fe. Sejectiom on the SevoMion in France. 

' Their BpoTtive motions, their wanton mazes, their ffrBtuitous aottyity, 
Hieir continual change of place ", &o. Ifatural Theologj/, Ch. 26. 

' In short, Vigilius's claime to either of these publications are only anp- 
ported by some weak and gratuittia conjectures of Chifflet." Letters to Mr. 
Arehdeacon Traeis, p. 839. 

^ " A gratuitoue assumption." The Eiiguirer (1797), p. 13. 

' Zeefwes on tlie English Comie Writers, pp. 52, 83, 372 : TaliU-talk, 
Vol. 1, p. 226 ; Vol 2, pp. 349, 372. ' Letters, &c.. Vol. 2, p. 136. 

* " Therapeutics were in s. miserable state as long as practitioners proceeded 
upon tbe gratuitous theory of elementary complections," Coltogmes, Vol. I, 
p. 264. Also see Omniana, Vol. 2, p. 829 ; Life <if Wesley, VoL 2, p. 198 ; 
and Go'wpei's Works, Vol. 2, pp. 114, 288. 

» Life and Correspoadente (ed. 1846), pp. 300, 646, 551; Miscellaneous 
Works, o. ill. 

10 11 j<[jg Jmprisomnent of a poor man, beeause be cannot find bail, is not a 
gratuitous veiation, but a necessary severity." Woi'hs {one-voL ed., London, 
1850), p. 66. 

n " Supposing qnite gratuitomly" . First article on Sadler: Edi^ibwgh 
Seview. Vol 61 (1830), p. 313, 

" " The story was a pure, gratuito'os invention of Ms own ". Works, Vol. 
12, p. 45. 

1* " But it is needless to dwell on the improbability of an hypothoBia which 
has been shown to be altogether gratuitous ". Sssay on tlie Miraeles, &e.. 



"This gratuitous intdnuation " : " his ffruftiitnus aoonsation". Apologia 
pro rrta Skb, Appendil, pp. 9, 66. Quali^ing " hypothesis "," assumption ", 
" gloss ". Mssags Critical and Sisiorieal, Vol. 1, pp. 32, 63. 206 ; Disam- 
lions and Arguinmts m Various Subjects, pp. 169, 370, 381, 382, 384. 

I may ae well add, here, a passflge from Banfley, in tMiAi gratuiteusly ia 
used precisely as Cioero oees gratuito, namely, in the sense of ' for no par- 
ticular reason ', " But there is a learned Greek professor .... who, after hs 
has asserted the credit of Euripides'e Letters, oi'D^itstoiM^ undertakes to apolo- 
gize for these, too, about this matter of the dialect." Win-Zes, Vol. 1, p. 169. 

The great Grecian's puny antagonist, the Hon. Charles Boyle, adverting to 
the wora italicized, " can make no othOT sense of it " than " without having 
anytting for Ms pains", and aabjoins : " This looks as if the Dr. thought 
laarnod men were to set a price upon their dvilities, and nevar part with a 
favour till they had their fee." Bentiey, with jnat scorn, speaks of tbia as " a 
sorry, but yet a TOry spitflfnl, quibble, . . . which is a prisilugad slander, and 
cannot, with good manners, be answered in the manner it deserves." 
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naed in the sense of 'become'. Sucli plirases aie constantly 
heard as ' the smooth sea grew rough ', ' the clear sky grew 
block ', ' the coat had g^-own soiled ', and even ' the moon groins 
smaller after the full ', or ' the ehanoea are groming smaller day 
by day '. Now, grmv means ' increase ', ' the enlargement of a 
present quality or condition ', not ' a change, in character, of that 
quality or condition ', A rongh sea may grow rougher, a dark 
sky grow black ; but a smooth sea heeoraea rough, a clear sky 
becomes black, a coat becomes soiled, and the moon, or anything 
else that lessens, does not grow, but becomes, smaller." 

Immediately after the passage just quoted, Mr. White 
speaks of the objection to help, in the sense of ' avoid ', as 
" a good example of a prim, precise treatment of language, 
that would deprive it of all strength and flexibility. There 
is^no better English than 'I can't help it', which is a 
compact and homely way of saying 'the matter is beyond 
my aid '." On precisely the same footing with this use of 
hel^ stands grow, to import ' become ' ; only Mr. White 
has taken a fancy to the one, and haa taken an aversion to 
the other. The latter, as being an object of his dislike, 
belongs, of course, to " vulgar use ", If it ought to be 
discarded, we should likewise discard ^ go mad', 'run 
wild ', 'fall sick ', ' get well ',* ' tcoa; angry ', &c. &c. 
Among the writers at whom Mr. White unconsciously 
knits hia austere brows, and whom he consigns to the rank , 
of vulgai'ians, are Dr. Johnson and Lord Macaulay. Por 
the first writes "^reio acquainted", "^rewlees pleased", 
and " j/roiy rich "; ^ and the latter, "grow smaller" and 
" mnat be gromng a fine girl ".^ 

It is singular how even men of generally good judg- 
ment sometimes allow their fancy to get the upper hand. 

' Mr. "Wliite proliably rejeots this idiom, since lie detars " getting crazy ". 
Tet Dc. Johnaou, in his Life of Dorset, vntes "got dmnt,". 

' Idier, Nob. 64, 69. Elsewhere, JoinBon Ima "ffrow fewer", " grmo aiAa" , 
" grina less", " gratsn desirous", "groioa little . Worka (Mniphj's ed., 
1816), Vol. 2, pp. S3, 331, 304 ; Vol. II, p, 133 ; Vol. 12, p. 260. 

^ Speeehee, &e., p. 65 ; Eiatsry, Chapter 20, In his Essay on iianfe's 
Siaiaiy of the Popes, lord Maoaulay wiites ; " The zeal of the Catholics 
ivaxed cool ". 

Steele haa " to grow less". GimrtUim, No. 76. 

Bishop Lowth has " grown fnoi". Life of William of WtjJcefiam, -n. 300. 

Gray has "we gi-eio the best acquaintanee," snd."gi-oti! leas". Works, 
Vol. 2, p. 174 ; Vol. 4, p. 172. 
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Bentham, equally with, Mr. White, has his favoTirite 
horrors. Listen to him : ^ 

"Besides, and again, and this too, and moreover, — it is hy 
words of this sort that the sjinptom of we^mess, here called 
fumbling, 



Herein the philoaopher forgets, for once, to be philo- 
sophic. Inasmuch as, when under the temptation to use 
the expressions which he eniunerates, he felt himself to 
be fumbling, it was right and becoming that he avoided 
them ; to fumble being, to his mind, ■vicious. At the 
same time, it was somewhat despotic in him to demand 
that his own consciousness in the matter ought to be the 
consciousness of everybody else. Again, or besides, or 
moreover, — and yet I am not aware that I fumble, — how 
constantly, on the showing of the great jurisprudent, we 
who have written English have, all of us, been fumbling, 
for several centuries. Though, in tacit profession, launch- 
ing a shaft at loose morality, Bentham really aims, in his 
denunciation, at an establ^hed xisage which nothing but 
blind prejudice would ever think of excepting agaiust. 

To say ' a man is ill ', or to speak of the proverbial ' ill 
wind' or 'j7/ weeds', of ' a house of ill fame', or of ^ ill 
health ', ' ill luck ', ' ill will ', is, to Mr. White's thinking, 
not to be endured. " For the use of ill, an adverb, as an 
adjective,^ — thus, 'anaV/man', — there is no defence and 
no excuse, except the contamination of bad example." In 
our day, the expression instanced is not used in any sense ; 
but yet, just as much as there, j7^, before whatever sub- 
stantive, is an adjective. That this word, a contraction of 
evil, was originally an adverb is a fiction for the nonce ; 
and, even if it had been at first an adverb. Las not usage 
converted the adverb forward into an adjective, and even 
into a verb P Moreover, if ill be not a proper adjective, 
illness^ can hardly be a proper substantive. The "bad 

■ Works led. Sir John Bowriag), Vol. 8, p. 308. 

" At p. 74, note '', we haye aeen that Mr. WMce aiWuMa ill, Tvitfa good, as a 
normal adjectiia. 

The adveil) i*% — occaEionaHy uaed in America, and of whieli Mr. Wright, 
in his Siciiotuirs/ of Oholete mid Pi-oviimal English, giyes an instance under 
the date of 1604,— and the old smally, could never become popular. It takes 
ioo long to pronounce them. 

* Mr. Euakiu, in UiUs This Last, p. 12B, proposes illth, as antithetical to 
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example" which we are told of has been working its 
"contanunation" ever since the thirteraith century, and, 
probably, longer. Better than in the exti"act just quoted, 
Mr. White has nowhere displayed, in a short compass, 
the extravagance of his whimsicality, his rectlessnesa of 
faets, and his exorbitant intolerance. 

Not unlike Mr. White's position regarding ill ie that of 
Oobbett regarding than whom : 

" ' Cromwell, than vikom no man was better skilled in arti- 
fice'. A hundred such phrases might ba collected from Hume, 
Elackstone, and even from Doctors Blair and Johnson. Yet 
they are bad grammar. In aU such eases, who should be made 
use of ; for it is nominative, and not objective." ' 

There is nothing, in this decision, of Cobbett's usual 
independence of his brother- grammarians of Englifih. 
Ordinarily, his attitude towards them is that of scornful 
dieeent ; and any careful student of their vagaries can 
have little confidence in a race who, to judge from the 
outcome of their labours, seem, in most cases, to have 
qualified themselves for their duties by merely learning a 
httle Latin, and purging themselves of common sense. 
Or was it that the attractions of general disaidence here 
prevailed, with Cobbett, over the attractions of special 
dissidence? Did he here side with the grammarians, 
because they furnished him with a weapon against uni- 
versal custom P Be this as it may, the grammarians 
posit the absence of regimen as one of the diiferential 
features of a conjunction ; herein Cobbett concurs with 
them ; and, therefore, we should write : " Cromwell, than 
who no man was bettor skilled in artifice". That any 
one but Cobbett would abide this, as English, is highly 
improbable ; and how the expression, a quite classical one, 
which he discards can be justified grammatically, except 
by calling its than a preposition, others may resolve at 
their leisure and pleasure.^ Oobbett, and so Mr. White, 

wealth ; and, iu Fors Clavi^ern, Letter 7, p- 13, he opposes tmnmon-illth to 
commim'wealth. 

Lithgowusaa «wK for 'welfare'. "The aoyle of Hungary aboundeth in- 
finitly in all thiaga the eai-th can piodnoe lor the well of man ". Tlie Taiall 
Diseourse, &b., p. Hi, 

' A Grammar of the English Language, ^ 200. That which Oobbett gives 
as a teaaon must, in ordsc ia become such, he construed aylleptically. 

' According to the iinalogy of the LaCia, we ought to say ' He is older than 
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treats English mucli in the manner of a tailor who, instead 
of making new coats after the measure of his customers, 
should pare down hie customers to fit coats ready-made, 

" Many women, and even some men, who should know 
hetter, are in the habit of speaking of theii jewelry, when 
they mean their jewels. The word thus used is of very low 
caste. .... As applied to trinkets and precioua stones, tlie 
word means, at test, 'jewels in general', not any partioulai 
jewels. It is of very late introduction, in any sense ; not being 
in Shakespeare, or the Bible, or Milton, or in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. . . , Eut, properly, 'jewels 'are no more jewelry than 
' shrubs ' are slirubhery, ' slaves ' slavery, Or ' beggara ' beggary. 
Jewelry is, properly, the name of the place in which jewels are 
kept ; as slavery is the name of the condition in which slaves 
are kept ; as beggary is that of the condition in which beggars 
are ; and as shrubbery is that of grounds filled witli shrubs. 
Thesa words belong to a numerous class ending in ry, which 
express place, or condition, which is moral place." 

A larger variety of superficial philology than is here 
exhibited could not easily be condensed within the epac© 
which it occupies. Our termination -er>j, often euphonie- 
ally shortened to -ry,'- came to ue, directly, from the 
French -erie, which frequently denotes a collection- Ar- 
tillery, cavalry, chicanery, chivalry, frippery, infantry, mu&- 
ketry, napery, for instance, we took, essentially made to 
our hands, from the French ; and we have coined ancestry, 
blazonry, enginery, imagery ^knicknaclcery, pageantry, poullA-y, 
scenery, soldiery, tenantry, tracery, yeomanry, &c. &o., our- 
selves.^ In all languages, abstracts are readily trane- 

me '. But we aliould have to mate oqi languaga over, from the begiiuiing, JE 
we wonld liave it quttilrats witt other languages. ' That man is he ' aeoorda 
with the Latin, and ^et not witli the rienoh, &e. ' That man is kim ', it is 
contended by many, u preferable. One or oUier of the forms will eyentiially 
he oasted, hut by nsage, and by usage alone. 

' To other cliiases of words Wong baptiitay, directory, legendary, presbg~ 
tery, paaltsry, atai^lary, treaamy, &;. &o. Fairy wsa, orl^Hftlly, a eolleodve, 

' Ymagotire, our earliest form, of imagerf/, meaning 'imsgea', occurs in 
Si/aff Alyaaimiier, whiohwaa written in the thirteenth century. Sofl "Wehor'a 
Melrieal Somanees, Vol. 1, p. 313. Peoook, in his Hepressor, pp. 139 and 
111, has ytnagerie and ymagirie. 

* Shakespeare has villagsrg, for ' collection of villagas ' ; Riobard Bratli- 
wait, in^«^, for 'infants'. Milton uses JmAci/; and so does Lord Macau lay, 
with Englishry and hehtry (hfllota). Horace Walpole has giant^-y and riolrji 
(rioters) ; Charles Larab, citizertry, girlery, pantaloanei-y ; Southey, cattery, 
rasealry, irinketi-y; Coleridge, JrancAny ; William. Taylor, angetry, valetry, 
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formed into concretes ; and, hence, sueli words as (i _ 
epicerie, and mercerie, at first, ' cloth-trade ', &c,, from 
drapi&r, Spicier, and mercier, came to mean the articles in 
which these traffickers deal. Setting out with the second- 
ary sense of words lite those enumerated, in their English 
forms drapery, spicery, and mercery, we have come by our 
hrmiery,^ cutlery, haberdashery, hosiery, millmery, peddlery, 
perfumery, saddlery, upholstery,^ &c. &c. ; and the analogy 
followed, in framing them, is so well established, that we 
do not hesitate to increase their number, as we have 
occasion. Accordingly, whether taken as an English 
formative, or as a naturalized exotic, out jewellery^ is re- 
ligiously analogical. When, therefore, a lady speaks of 
hev Jeitellery, her language is every particle as proper as 
is that of a landlord in speaking of his tenantry *; and this 

vaaaalry; Mr. Euakin, Isgmik-y and serpmiry ; tho Eev. Charles Kingsley, 
ttudeiOry ; and I haia seen /e/oKru, for 'felons', in the Salm'da^ Sevievr. 
Waggimry is need oontemptaoiuil j, by Milton, for waggon ; and maiiy an old 
■writer h^ harlotrp for harlot. 

Such is our propensity to giTe words in 11/ an a^resative senBe, that, in 
dOTDesti eating m^iairetK, me ha^e changed its only present Frei oh Eense, 
'place where strange animals are ixiUected , and apply it tn the animals 
ihemselves 

' "For ej^mple, 
■woria, ftoni Tubal Cain, 
Oentleman, &o , p 72 

' Vide siipi a, p 30, note ' 

* This, if we made the word ottrselTet, if, hv analogy, a bptter form than 
jevieliy ; for, as we hare seen, things that may be objects of trade are denoted 
ooUeofively by adding -a — a euphomo shortening of -rp, — tti the appellative 
of t^eir appropiiate tradesman. 

Early in the last centurr, joHalerie (tiow joaiilenf) was defined "mar- 
chandise de joualier ", M. LittrS has ; " Des artieles dejoaillerie ". 

* "Jewelry", with " caiifectionary, pastry, snA crockery", Mr. White oalla 
"words which haye heen perverted by careless speakers". These, — a eoi't 
of reservation being made m fevour ot the last, — and also pottery, he indi- 
rectly advises Ui he turned out of the language. For the retention of 
"Jemelry," pastry, and pottery, nothing can be pleaded, he says, "except 
oonfonnily to a bad onstom which perverts meaning, cramps language, and 
violates analogy ". 

Mr. White writes eonfeciiiHiary, — a spelling which should have led him 
to look elsewhere than to eanfectioner. Tor its origin. And so write most 
English diottonaries, though English usage now knows no spelling hut con- 
ettionery. Confeciiimery, from the Low Latin eottfectionarms, means, in 
Shakespeare and the Bible, een/Mtioner ; and Nash, Siiakespearc's contem- 
porary, — in his Zmten Stuffe (in the Sarleim Miseellany, ed. Oldys and Park, 
Vol. 6, p. 1S8), — writes of "iunguetries or amfettionaries" ; eonfictiongries 
here representing coiyiciiDnBnB. In Nash's Christ' e Tears, to., p. 140, written 
in 1694, we already £nd eonfeciioner : Brathwait, in A Botilster-UetiirB, p. 
160, has amfeclimeii ; and Henry Earl of Monmouth, the Terb active tanfee- 
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use, " of Tery low caste " thougli Mr. White calls it/ haa 
been accepted, by Burke,^ Landor,^ Lord Macaulay,* Mr. 
De Qiiineey,* Mr. Euskin,^ and by our contemporaries 
imiver sally,' In fact, nothiag is wanting, Mr. "White's 
simple ' placet ' excepted, to raise it to the highest pa- 
trician rank.^ 

tionate. Fendonarii, priaua^, and pi-oprietary were SRoeeeded by pensiotier, 
primer, and piitprietori and confeetioariry, the personal substantive, was 
superseded by coB/soit'oi'SJ-,— whence ouc eoafeclioneiff. Oanfectiimary, to ns, 
is mnoh as sttiiieaai-y would be, to designate the wares of a stations): Con- 
trariwise to eonfentionarj/, Bupplanted bj cmfeetioner, we first had missioner, 
and then, owing to the iufluenoe of the French. misaimnaiTS, missimofy. 
Missioney is us^ even by Goldsmith and Horaoe Walpole ; and EomaniBta 
still generally cling to the old word, 

Croskery, — unless a coUecdTa of the old eroche, for erocli, — is, probably, a 
like formation, and earns from erocker ; for the survival of the proper name 
so spelled almost proves that erock onee had a personal derivative, l^try 
snd pottenj were eormpted from the French ; and the rule of our language, 
long ago establiihed, in. dealing with depravations of foreign words, is, to let 
them. ^one. 

' Addison writes, in the Spectator, No. 351 : "I am apt to think that the 
changing of the Trcgan fleet into watec-nymplis, which is the most violent 
machine in the whole .Sneid, and has given oiEeiioe to several oriUcs, may he 
accounted for the same way," Vlien we talk of Uie inaehinery of a poem, do 
we mean anything but the plural of Addison's maahine ? 

' As is iiot«d by Mr, White, referring to Dr. Richardson's Bietionarj/. 

= Laet Fi-uil offa« OM Tree, pp. 4, 17, 346. 

* Sssaya on the Gomie Brmnatists of the Reetm-atirm, on Warren Saslinffs, 
on Madame ^jirblay, and m Addison : Mistory, Chanter 10. 

« Worhe, Vol 1, p. 88 ; Vol, li; pp. 127, 136 ; Vol, 14, pp, 108,; 163, 

' The Seven Zampa of Arehiteeiure, p, 3i : Leeturea c» ArcMtectwe and 
Famtiiiff, p. 95. 

it follows, Mr, White, doubtless, conceives that he is mating a 



point. " Thiiik of Cornelia pointing to the Gracchi, and sayine ' These a 
myjewelri/' ; or read thus a graad passage in the laet of the Hebrew pro- 
phets : ' And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 



maie up my jeuisi™ .'"' The effect is ludicrous, 
so it is, if we read: 'I will make '^aa. Jiahermeit of men'. Nevertheless, 
JishermiBi could, in most cases, be changed tor fisher, only at the cost of af- 
fectation ; and jeuieUery, in its place, wMch t^ere is little difficulty in find- 
ing, is liable to no rational challenge. 

' So far was William Taylor from Mr, White's way of thinking, that he 
refused to use rivalrj/ for rivakhip, and contended, very erroneously, that it 
could properly signify ' rivals ' only. 

What Mr. White says of beggary and slavery is quite corracf, as a state- 
ment of current usage ; but what he says of shrMo'y needs amendment. 
Beggary and slavery m^ht, however, be deoreed, by usage, with perfect tegn- 

'""^" '" ~ ' beggara' and 'slaves '. 

i.._ "itgniplating all our categories of words in -0y, 



.arity, to mean 
I hare by n 



^ , J, which, ii 
e English of England, does not mean 'grocer's shop '. 
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Mr, White is not, however, inTariahly consistent in his 
somewhat oTerdone preference for the eatahhahments of 
former times, or what he takes to be such. For example, 
his views of marryinff are quite revolutionary. Some, he 
tells us, marry John Smith to Mary Jones; others denote 
the connesion hy vAtli; and others still, by and. "I 
have uo hesitation in saying that all of these forms are 
incorrect. We know, indeed, what is meant by any one 
of them ; but the same is true of hundreds and thousands 
of erroneous usee of language." It may be anticipated, 
that objection would be taken to the Scotch mode of mar- 
rying John Smith upon Mary Jones, What, then, is the 
correct thing? "The proper form of announcement is i 
Married, Mary Jones to John Smith," And the reason ? 
" Properly speaking, a man is not married to a woman, or 
married wiih her ; nor are a man and a woman married 
uiili ^ach other. The woman is married to the man," 
"The etymology of the word agrees entirely with the 
conditions of the act which it expresses. To marry is iu 
' give ', or to ' he given, to a husband ', mari." ^ 
. Hapless Mary Jones ! John Smith, though by courtesy 
called her husband, is not, for all that, in any sense a 
married man. Neither, except so far as those who gave 
her away are concerned, is Mary Jones, according to Mr. 
White's definition of marrp," intelligibly a married woman. 
In manying John, Mary is " given to a husband ", to he 
sure; but, to justify the deluded victim in calling herself, 
save as aforesaid, married, we must ascertain lor her a 
passive voice of to be given, itself passive. The ' ma/tried 
state' must, further, bo a 'state given in marriage'. 
There being, then, no married men, and, otherwise than 

' The previous eonteiit is as follows : "'2fnbo: virotntdor: to be married 
to a man. i'or it ia in the woiiiati'a part only'. Zilly's Srammsr. In 
speaking of the ceremony, it m pro^r to say thfit he manied her {duxit m 
matrixv/nio), and not that she luained hiiD, but that she was married t« him." 
Here, sa in manjr other places, Mr. White reqiiirea a comraentator. To a 
plain understandmg We reasoning is all at eisea and sevena. If " i* marr^ ia 
to ' gite ', or to ' ha given to a husband '," how ean a man marcy a woman i 
Moreover, as he grounds hie notion of the right use of jnan^oD its etymology, 
Mb cheap Latin has about tha eame topical relevance tiiat would belong to 
a receipt for making cream-cheese or a blnclt-puddin^. 

' That definition, it will be observed, mateB it as inipossibte for the paraon 
as for John to marry Mary ; foe it is not hia function to give the lady to a 
husband. 
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in a sort of Pickwickian, sense, no married women citLer, 
free-loTcrs may, witli good roason, look up. 

Marry, in classical acceptation, has, with i-eference to 
the nuptial pair, all the extension of wed; and it is pre- 
cisely as proper to speak of a man's marrying as to speak 
of his marriage. The word is, indeed, alli^ to the French 
marier, based on mari, ' husband ' ; but thia fact is wholly 
inert as to determining our use of it. Marier denotes the 
act of giving away a bride, or that of performing the 
ceremony which gives her a husband; and se marier is 
said alike of the man and of the woman. Besides this, 
our marry, if it had come directly from mari, might, on 
the analogy of the verb master, have had the exclusive 
meaning 'become husband of'^; and wive might have 
meant ' become wife of. But such considerations prove 
nothing. All the four senses which we give to marry are 
supported by the best writers ; and the facts and figments 
brought forward by Mr. White are not of the slightest 
weight as against the decision of authoritative usage.^ 

" Militate is rarely misused, except that any use of it is 
misuse, and it belongs rather among words which are not 

words "What coidd' be more absurd than the making of 

the Latin mUito into an English word, to take the place of 

ojrpose, contmd, be at variance mth The absurdity is 

the greater, because it is usually a supposition, or a theory, or 
something quite as incorporeal, that is militated agaiTist. The 
use of this word is, however, not a question of right or wrong, 
but one of taste. It belongs to a bad family, of which are 
te, ratiocinate, effectuate, and euentuaie, which, with their 



hmhand, 'i 

* Just as this page is going to tlie press, I find the following in an English 
journal : "A new abomination has appeared in the United States Tocahulaij ; 
miptiaied, for 'maiTied'." Can tliis crealioE be m any way attributable to 
Mr, White's polemic gainst intcrry ? 

But miptiitis, except as being unneaded, is not quite an " abontiiiatioil ". 
Eamviate, — from ftcwiie, — a word in good repute mth naturalistB, is just like it, 
ae to genesis ; and exaviare would not have shocked a Rooian, as irregular. 
'Vide infra, now ' to p. 90.. 

If, whoa not oontent with. kW, instead of going to the French for many, 
we had gone to the Latin, we might have made, on the analogy of divide, 
laud, and direet, nuhe, nuh, and mipt. As It is, wo may congi atulate ourselves 
on not ttupting our dsii^hcers to suitoi^, and oa our daughters ' not nubinff 
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B,nhsta.utivm,—neeessitaiiov, raHoetiiation, effectuation, xaAeDentu- 
aiion (which must be received with their parent verbs), — should 
not be recognized as members of good English society." 
At last, then, we are confronted with a 

Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A Titiie. 
Militate, moreover, " does not appear in Johnson's Diction- 
ary ". And what of that ? Mr. white will hardly convert 
the world to his fashion of picking and choosing his words, 
" Like one well studied in a Bad oatent 
To please Magrandam." 
Even if militate,'^ instead of dating from the seventeenth 
century,^ were as modern as Mr. White supposes it to be, 
it woiud go very far towards being classicized by the 
sanction of Smollett,* Burke,* Jones of Kayland,' 

_' Sterne, in Tristram Shandy, Vol. 4j Ch. 22,— and Horace Walpole, lite- 
Wies, — baa raiUtiate ; and the LaliaB, metead of their miiitare, from tniUs, 
might have coined an original iat it in miliiiars, from miiiiia i as tbey made 
furiinv and lii^uriarf from ftiria and luxuria. 

^ "I must now perform what I promis'd in the foorlh place, namely, 
answer the arguments you apprehend to mUiiate and fight against it." 
Burtho^e, Cataa Dei (1675), p. 151. 

Mr. White thinta that militate " must haye been creeping into newspaper- 
nse in Johnson's day ", and adds an instance from a iounml " of more than 
niuetj years ago " . Bnt what would it he against it, if it had first appeared 
in a newspaper ? Words must be born into Ihe world somewhere ; ana many 
a good one has, no donbt, originated from such a Eouroe. I have made but 
very slight quest for militate in writeis more titan a century old, as it seemed 
especially important to defend it, by appeals to usage, from the standing- 
point or taale. It is used by Sterne, iu one of his letters. Ho. 17, written , 
m 1761. The illustration adduced by Archdeaoon Todd is from The Ooiifes- 
atonal, by Blsckbuins, — whose name Dr. "Worcester corrupts into Blaoiatone, 
— published in 1767. The word occurs, too, in the preface te Bobert Baker's 
Sharks en the English Language, ed, IT70. Smollett, who, also, uses mili- 
tale, died in 1771- ' Dr. 'Webster is here my authority. 

^ " I shall not consider how forcibly this argument militalee with ueir 
whola prindple." Speeeh im the Acts of Uniformity, 1772. 

" The tax .... militalea with the assurance authentically conyeyed to the 
colonies," &c. Speech on Aniericeii Taxation, 1774. 

" These are deep questiona, where great names militate against each other." 
Speech on CoHcilitttion with America, 17TS. 

These extracts all date "mora than ninety years ago ", and, howeyer they 
may harmonize with tiie " newspaper-nse " ot that day, are from speeches de- 
liyered in Parhament Seyen other passages might he quoted, from Burke, 
where he uses Miittofe followed by 'with'; and once he has "mi7jio« under", 
in his ^leeeh on the ifabob of Arcot'a BebU. For " militate against ' ', see 
The Epietalary Correspondenee of Bur&e aiid Dr. Zaurence, pp. 103, 143. 

It is perlanent to remark, that no one, until he has familiarized himself 
with the writings of Burke, should yenture to discourse on modem English. 

^ " Somedmes they take a text independently, so as to make it militals againet 
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Paley/ Southey,* Coleridge,' Mr. De Quinccy,* Landor,^ iiiid 
Dr. Newman.^ Its original, miUtare, signifies ' aervc as a 
soldier', 'strive', from wMch its own acceptation does 
not vary much,' To give it, ■with respect to its etymology, 
the nieaniag it now bears is "absurd",* just as much as 
our modern consul, gazette, journal, outlandish, p-^osterous, 

the tenour of the divine law." Theologieal and Miecellaneous TForh, VoL 2, 
p. 243. This was written between 1771 and 1773. Two similav ir"'—"- 



-Q Vol. 6, p. 126. 

' In ais instances, at least, Paley nsea militaie followed hj ' with ' ; once, 
folbwed hy ' against ', viz., in his Moral philosophy. Book 4, Chapter 3. 

^ lettws, &o, (1797), p. 273. 

» Mssio/s on Sis Oiim Tiines, pp. 344, 472, 833. 

* Wm-ka, Vol. 9, p. 216. " Militated for ", there nsed of the Roman Ee- 
puhho, eignifies 'fought for'. As I learn from M. Littr^, miUter, in the 
fifteenth century, signified ' to he a soldier '. 

Hobbes u3eB_/SjiW flgnralavely. " Theae propositions _;!jft( not only against 
the King of England, bat against dl the kings of the world." Worh, Vol. 
6, p. 363. Compare the estraot in note % p. 90. 

s last Fruit off an Old Tree, p. 163. 

* Apohgiapro VUa Sua, p. 332. 

' The French formerly employed miUter with both contre and pmir or e^ 
favew de ; at present, it appears, it is oonstrncted irith the latter only. Mill- 
tare, ia Italian, now generally follows the snTfiving French use. And this 
use has been imitated in English. Bishop Home imt«a ; " Hia example 
mfliiffl*^ powerfully in /flfiojii-o^ the plan." OUa Tedrida, No. 12. Mr. Eett, 
in tfo. 39 of the same periodical, also employs militate. 

^ The Romans used iii^mgnare and r^mgnare, esoept that the first is 
always active, pi'ecisely as we use Tiiilitale. 

More than once it happened to me, when living in India, to fall in with an 
enthnsiaat who, by dint of dailj perusing his omphalic node for sis or eight 
hours on end, constantly repeating the words ' feam, ESm', the while, had 
ended wiih hearing tlie mnsic of ^e spheres, scentii^ the lotoses of the ce- 
lestial Ganges, and enjoying the beatiiic risioa of Krishna and hia mnltitndin- 
oua paramours. In like manner, any person of ill.ooDditioned mind may, no 
doubt, by persevering contemplation of almost anything, bring himself to 
believe it (juite the reserse of what it seems to that healthful and onclonded 
reason wliieh allows to dry and sober facts the ooi^deration they deaene. 

A good sample of Mr. White's inexactness is seen in his defining the 

_..._ ..,.•,... Jj ujjg at YE~ '"^^ " - ""' .^-11- 1. — . . 4_ . 



neuter fHililaie or " be at variance with ", a phrase essentially tt 
Terb actiTe. This by the way. As to its being "absurd" to make miUtare 
into mililate, why it is not et[aaUy so io tiansBgnre any other Latin verb into 
an English yerb is a matter which Mr. "White reserves, aeemindy, as pari> of 
Ms esoteric discipline. And in what does a Latin participle differ, as a sub- 
ject for importation into our language, fi'om a Latin Torb, in case he allows 
the expression ' church militant ' ? Again, because, among the Bomans, only 
men miliiated, suppositions and theories, it appears, are not to take, with as, 
a liberty unknown two thousand years ago in Italy. By this role, a fashion 
may not domitiate or predominate, be dotniiianl or predominaiit ; and it is not 
at all clear how Words and Their Uses, since the book has not material legs 

to propel it, oau ba a ' &fli&*»^ authority", with certain sons and daughters of 

the thoughtless. 
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puny, uncouth, and viands are " absurd " ; and, in our 
making its object "a auppoaition, or a theory, or some- 
thing quite as incorporeal", " the absurdity ie the greater", 
pretty muck as it is when we talk of 'corroborating a 
statement ', or of ' the boundary-line between wisdom and 
folly ', the overstepping of which we have not to go far 
to see exemplified. And what objection, free from fatuity, 
or prompted by anything but intellectual emasculation, 
can be brought against neeemtate, ratiocinate, effectuate^ 
and their conjugates?^ Most of them the best of our 
writers have employed for two hundred years and more ; 
and, short of tedious periplyaaes, we have nothing to talie 
their places. Eventaaie and enmtuation I have already 
remarked on.^ 

Ohioxious, as in " to change ohaaeious ", and the like, 
Mr, AVhite would be glad to see revived ; this use of it 
being fast on the wane.' Its suggestion of jiowious ^ told 
agaiust it ; and, for an analogous reason, the older sense 
of impertinent is rapidly falling into disuse. No sense of 
obnoxious but that of "liable or exposed to harm" was 
known, says Mr. White, " until the close of the last century ; 
as may be seen by reference to Eichardson's Dictionary ' : 
and, in so saying, he makes two gross mistakes. Long before 
the year 1800, obnoinom had the sense which it now most 
generally has, and also senses of which Mr. White knows 
nothing." Even 'from Dr. Johnson we learn that it was used, 

' The Italifto has neceasitare, raziocimwe, and qfeUuaifj the French, iid- 
eessiter, raliooiner, and efeeluer, 

^ It is rarely any but bad modele that Mr, White can ba compared to. 
■Eitremely like hie perturbation at polyayllahles is the feeling evinced, in tha 
following passage, by a gentleman whom, it is not maoU of a leature to tetta 
the " inspired idiot ^ of the nineteenth oentary. "And, at tlus day, though I 
have kind invitations enoi^h to visit Anieriea, I could not, even foe a cou^e 
of months, live in a eountLy so miaerabls aa to poeeeas no oastlea." Mr. 
John Raskin, Fitrt Clamgera, Letter 10, p. 9. 

the un- 
just for the sake of conaervatiBin. The 
aiuiBiea oosBivasiou ot uisuui) opim. may pertinently be recommended to bis 
consideration. " There is scarce any thing that renders a man bo useless as a 
psrvete sticking to the same things in all times, because he has sometimes 
found them toTiave bin in season." The Eistwy of the Royal Society, &o. 
(ed. 1667), p. 335. 

= Eveu in Uie first oenhiry, obnoxitu was used to meau the same with 
uoxiait, ' hurtful, injurious '. 

' " To the body diseases are infectious ; to the mind are vioes no lease oi- 
mxioaa." Brathwait, The Engliah Cfmtlemim, &o-, p. 110, 
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for ' reprehensible ', by Dr. Fell, in the time of Charles IT, ; 
and I subjoin lito instances from Dr. Donne,' GlanviU,^ 

Ohnoa^ioiia here means ' likely to affect". Compare the use of aubjsel in lie 
Bobjoined eitraot from Bp. Sprat : " A little knowledge ia enijeet to make 
men headstrong, insolent, and nntraetable." The History of the Soyal 
Society, &c. p. 429. 

" But this interpretation will he foand ohnoximis to a douHe eiTonr." 
Geoi^e Ashweil, Fidea ApostoUca (:6S3), p. 216. 

This obnoxitm^ to bears the sense of ' chargeable with ' . 

" It may shun what ie obntneioas, and seek after that wliich ia profitable." 
E. White, Translation of A Late IHscom-se, _&c. {ed. 1664), p. 89. 

' KoiiouB ' or ' injmiouB ' is the signifleation of oiwimioiis, in this passage. 

" This degrading the priesthood into a servile ofiice takes off from that 
veneration whioh is doe to the solemn mysteries of religion, and makes tUem 
look common and contemptible, by being.adminiatered hy persons not sui juris, 
but obnomoua to the pleaenre of those who receive tliem . Jeremy Collier, 
.Essays upon Several Maai Subjeefe, Part I. (ed. 1703), pp. 205, 206. 

In this place, ohvKcious imporls 'subservient'. 

In the passages subjoined, olhiBXious meana, absolutely, 'liable', 'eiposed', 

" Tis jnst that al! advantage that well can be should be afforded to the 
o&»(raw!« party for his iralificatioti and deliverance." Ban'ow, Worhs,'So\. 
1, p. 279. 

" For thesa things ace intolerably fesHdiouB in conversation, and oinoxioas 
to be charged with osurpation andmiquitj." Id., ibid,. Vol. 1, p. 3B4. 

" So obnoxious are we to manifold necessities." Id., ibid.. Vol. 1, p. 406. 
Also see p. SOI. 

" But the opinion of witches seems, to some, to aocuse Providence, and to 
Bug^t, that it hntii exposed innocents to the fury and malice of revongeful 
jlends, yea, and snpposeth tliose most obnoxious, of nbom we might most 
reasonably expect a more special care and protection," &c. Joseph Glanvitl, 
Jlijojia, &c. (1676), v., p. 13. Also see Ziix Orimtalia (ed. 1682), p. 8 {bis). 

" Tbe obnoteious strength and raagniflcence of imperial cities, and the less 
eKpoaed and humbler abodes of private life, are equally subject to Wie general 
law whioh is earned into eieontioa by tbe very nature of man." Miss Car- 
tel's Letters to Mrs. Montagu, Vol. 2, p. 80. 

"But, Irom this bis eusponsiou (from the exercise of hia jurisdiction), he was, 
in Ms own thoughts, buried ; it revivii^his obiutxiousness for his former casnall 
homicide." Fuller, Tlie Appeal, &o., Part 3, p. 12. 

Suuthay has "obnoxious to a rhyme" ; Charles Lamb, "obnoxious to ob- 
servation . 

' " Of which [homicide] I perceive not any kinde to be more oinoxiotis, or 
indefensible, then that which is so common with our delinquents, to stand 
mute at the barre." Biathanatos, p, 123. Also see f. 163. 

Bonne is an earlier authority than Dr. Fell. He died in- 1631. 

2 " 'Tis fl.t I should give an account of an aodon so seemingly obnoxiotis." 
Scepsis Scieatijka, An Address, &c. 

" The longer I view the moat likely of these hypotheses, the more liable and 
oSnomoMS I apprehend them." Scirj Ttami Mhil Eat,f. 50. And see pp. 64, 
83, Also see QIanvill's Pftss IT^iro,?^* .i^fMs!fei)«i!'Mioi'(/ and p, 144; Essays, 
&0., II., p. S2; v., p. IS; TI., pp. 6, 45 : Lux Orientalis, Preface (nn- 
paged), and pp. 14, 126. 

Here the sense is, mnob sa at present, 'objectionable', ' exoeptionable ', 
'objected to', &o. It is observable, further, that, in the second of these 
passages, Glanvili would deflect liaile into a sense kindred to that of obnoxious. 
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Bishop Wilkios,^ Henry More,^ Dr. Eentley," De Foe,* 
Bishop Warburton,* Samuel Richardson," John Dun- 
combe,' Henry Brooke,^ Gfiblwn,* Burke,'* Cowper,'' Paley,*^ 
Poreon," and Godwin.'' On the authority of Mr. "White, 

' "In respect of Bynonjiuoae words, whioll make lanauage tedious, and 
are, genertdly, euperfluities, .... there is no particular language but what 
is verj oinoxioua in this Mnd." An Sssay toivards a Seal Charaeler, &o. 
(1668), p. 18. 

' " Taoogh SimoB and the Gnofltiolts were fhua groslj obnoxious in life and 
conversation," &0. Mystery of Iniquity, p. *53, 

" Bj the faYoor of this iijgenioas writer, this hypothesis does not need any 
Buch ohniKciiitta appendage as this", &o. Annotations apon Jmx Ofientalia, 
&o., p. 126. Also see p. 119. 

" Their epecial obnoxiotisness ia that crime." I&id., p. 373. 

An anonymous author wrote, in 1 683 : " When anybody prints an oltioxioas 
pamphlet, the; first send it to him bj the penny-post." The Loyal Obso'v- 
aior, p. 13. 

^ " Tbers are some infidels, among us, that, . , . , to avoid the odious 
name of atheists, would shelter and screen themselves under a new one of 
deists, which is not quite bo obnoxious." Works, Vol. 3, p. 4, 

* " He [Satan] has a great many other names and snmames wbieh he might 
he known by, of a less oSswrnDas import than that ni Devil, the Destroyer, 
&e." TheFoliUeaimsloryoftlieSeml, p, 38. 

' " And, as this was the ease, I endeavoured, in these ^noaioua words, io 
shew," &o. A Seleelion, &c., p. 172. 

" " As from a man of quality, and the son of a nobleman who had been 
obnexious to ministers," &o. Goi're^ondeiKe, Vol. 6, p. 172. Also see 
Clarism Barhwe (ed. 1811), Vol. 1, p. 129: Sij- Gkarlis Qrmdison, Vol. 3, 
p. 187; Vol. 5, p. 244. 

' " The uses of the obnoxious gmments were allowed to be many." Con- 
noissetif. No. 62. 

* " I purposely avoided appearing in her presence, lest the sight of one so 
obnoxious should add to hev distemper." The Fool of Qiialily, Vol. 2, p. 265. 
Also see Vol. 8, p. 257. 

' " My grandfather could not expect to he treated with more lenity than 
his companions. His Tory principles and oonnexione rendered him ob- 
niJiBioJis to the rnling powers ; nis name is reported in a suspicious secret;" 
&c. Memoirs of my Life and Writings. 

'» " No compliussnoe to our court, or to our age, can make me believe 
nature to be so changed hut that public liherty will be, among us, as among 
onr anceators, obnoxious to some person or other." Thoughts on the Cause 
of the R-eseat Diseoatmts, 

A dozen mm^ instaiicee might be added from Burke. 

" " I subjoin the lines with which I mean to supersede the obnoxious ones 
ia Expostulatjon." " Those obnoxious doctrines at which the world is eo apt 
fo be angry." Worts, Vol. 4, pp. 161, 200. 

" " Obnoxious principles in politics." Moral FMloaophy, Book 6, Ch. 10. 

Many other inatoaces might be adduced from Pale j. 

'3 " I now come to your arguments against these obnoxiotis versions." 
Letters to Mr. Arehdeaeon Travis, p. 159. 

■* " The people of England have assiduously been escited to declare their 
loyalty, and to mark every man as oinnsiiiius, who is not ready to sign the 
shibboleth of the Constitution," An Enquiry ouncerniny FoliiictU Justice, 
Preface, pp. x., si. 
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the word has come to be employed, in its more modem ac- 
ceptation, " particularly by those who do not know exactly 
what it does mean ". Among these ignommnaes, besides 
those already mentioned, have been Coleridge,' WoiMle- 
worth," Southey,' Sydney Smith,^ Lord Macaulay,^ and Dr. 
Newman .° 

The connexion, by a comical oversight, being " unless a 
man is a crown-prince, or other important pnbhc function- 
ary", Mr. White counsels that be should "reject, disown, 
refuse, or condemn what he does not like, but not repudi- 
ate it, unless he expects to cause shame, or to suffer it, in 
e of his action ". 
i by no means certain, however, that the Latin 
original of repudiate has any etymological relationship to 
piidere and pudor. The primary meaning of repudiare 
seems to be ' reject ', ' renounce ' ; ' and repudintio and 
repiuUaior have no classical acceptations but those of ' re- 
jection' and 'rejecter'. Bentley tells us that atheists 
" repudiate all title to the kingdom of Heaven ",* Those 

1 Esamis on His Oum Times, p. 471. 

' " Yet, while tte pai-tisans of the French, ate thna guarded, noi a word is 
esid to protect tiie loyal Portugneee, whose fidelity to their countrj nnd their 
ptince mnat haye rendered them, oinoiciom to the French army." Cvneeriiiiig 
the Selations, te., p. 66. AlsaBoep.77; s^i A letiei- to a li-iend of Sabsrl 
Bums, &c., p. 3. 

3 A certain office, he writes, " ie, always and jastly, ebnoxiotis, whsn par- 
formed by an informer". Assays, Moral mid FoUtieal, VoL 3, p. 227. Also 
see p. 416. In Southey'a Life of Wesley I find this use of obnoxioas no fewer 
thau twelTfl times. 

' "The officere commanding corps, finding that no steps were taken to 
remOTe the oiuoa^ious insinuations," &c. Works, p. 189. 

" " Both were pBraoneUy olmoxioiis to the Ooui't." Sssai/ on Sir James 
Maekintosh. "Thfi obnoxiota minister," .Bsss^ art the Earl of Chatham. 
" Oinoxious pecaonB were insnlisd and iuattad." Sistory, Chaptec 10. 

' " The Statjonai-ii were appointed, in Tarions places and stalioaB, to in- 
form against o&M«cioi« persons?' Fleary' s Sedesiastieal Sistm-y,'V oi. 1, p. 
S26, note k. 

' So tte French say " ripadier une succession " ; and the Italians, " repu- 
iSawnn' erediti". 

" Work), Vol. 3, p. 13. At p. 221 of the same volume. B-antley wiiies of 
" repudiating at once the whole authority of revelation," &o. 

" He is drfended by the lite practice of otter writers who, being Dorians 
horn, repudiated their vemaiCiilar idiom for that of the Atkeuiana." Ibid., 
Vol. 1, p. 359. 

"To repudiate wBH, formerly, to put away what" disgraced us; it now 
frigniflea (in America, at least) io T^ect the claims of justice and hououi'." 
Last Fruit of m Old Tree, p. 102. 

It is strange that a scholar of I/andor's calibre could let such an asssrlioii as 
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wlio assert a right to repudiate their debts will, let ua 
hope, fare like the atheists. At the same time, as to their 
English, they are not to be numbered among the trana- 



" Restive means ' stending stuhtomly still ', not ' frisky ', as 
some people eeem to think it does. A restive horse is a hoi-se 
that halts ; hnt horses that are restless are frequently called 
restive. Restiveness, however, is one sign of rehellion in horses. 
Thns, Dtyden (quoted hy Johnson) : 

' Tbe pampered colt will (liscipline diadtuii, 
ImpBtient of thB laah, and reatiffta tke rein,' 

to out old sense of repudiate escape him, and, especially, that he could haTe 
ibi^tten Beiitlej'a oroployment uF the verb in his Dissertation on the Letteifi 
of Phalaria, just silduced, Mid the Hon. Chnrles Boyle's critioigm thereon. 

Gibbon, in his Mevujtrs of my Life and Writings, brjs: "After my return 
to England. I continued tbe same practice, without any a^eetation, ui design, 
of repudiating (as Dr. Bentley would say) my vernaeular idiom." 

The dormitauoy — sit Tenia verbo — of great olaBaieal scholars is, not unfra- 
quently, snrpcisiDg. Mr. De Quinoey, haraig used the adjective tieterinary, 
comments thus on. it ; " By the way, whence cornea this odd-lookinff word? 
The word veterana I have met with, in monkish -writers, to eipiess ' domesti- 
cated quadrupeds ' ; and, evidently, fi'om that word must have or^nated tbe 
word veterinary. But the quesljou is still but one step reraovea : for how 
came w!to-o«B by that acceptation in meal economy f JForAs, VoL 14, p. 
377, foot-nola. 

Not to appeal to the BHtonishing school-hoy whom Lord Macanlayso oft«n 
summoned, to the confusion of those that knew less than himself about hole- 
and-corner facts, one may be allowed to wonder that Mr. De QuiuoGy was not 
familiar with the ancient tieterinairius and veterinua, and was not aware of tbe 
derivation of them whicb has very plansihy been conjectured. 

1 " I shall shew the conviacing evidence of this truth which hath 

been ao universally received by them who have repvSiated or reformed all that 
they coold And any (anlt with, after a most severe examination," &o. George 
Ashwell, JVAa Jjjwrioftnt (1653), p' 101, Also ""■ 

Bepadiate means, here, as in the passages '" '" 
away', irrespectively r' •■ -'■ 

" And all reasoning lliat is not supported so ought to be rspzidiated, or, 
at least, suspected to be ill^timate." R. "WTiite, Translation of A Late 
JHmitrse, &x. (ed. 1664), p. 75. 

" I detest it, I hiie it^ I repaddate it." Sterne, Tristram Shartdy, Vol. 8, 
Ch, II. 

" If tiey had rejeclod it upon esamination, they would have written aboaC 
it ; they would have given their reasons. Whereas, what men repudiate upon 
the stjergth of some preflied persuasion," &x, Paley, Evidences of Chrii- 
tiamty. Part 3, Chapter 4. 

" Thoy stottttj repudiate those notions of a Priesthood which the Succession 
doctrine really involves in it." Dr. Arnold, Life and Correspondenee, p, 544. 
Also see p. 662. See, further, Dr. Arnold's Miacellaneoiis Works, p, 471. 

" In r^idiating metaphysics, M. Comte did not interdict himself from 
analyang or criticizing any of the abstract conceptions of the mind." Mr. 
3. S. Mill, Augasle Comte aiid Fositiviim, p. 15. Also see p. 66. 
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Hence a misapprehension, Tjy which those who did not undei'- 
stand the word were led to a complete reversion of meaning." 

Tery few instances, I apprehend, can be produced, from 
our iiteratnre, of that use of resUve which Mr. White 
thinks to be the only right one ; and moat of the extracts 
which the dictionaries cite under the word illustrate a 
signification of restive, the sole signification it has long 
borne, which the lexicographers do not distinctly recognize? 
Even the passage which Mr. White takes from Dr. John- 
eon is nothing to his purpose. Among oM meanings of restke 
are 'disposed to draw back',^ and, much more rarely, 
' quiescent,' ' sluggish '? The ordinary sense of the word 
has always been 'unruly', 'intractable', 'refractory'. 
Proofs are subjoined from Lord Brooke,* Dr. Featly,* 
Fuller,* , Milton,' Jeremy Collier,* Samuel Richai'd- 



* Sesty, m applied to a horse, is defined, ty Miege, " qui reeule au lieu 
d'manoBT ". Dr. Jqhnson bhyb, less conectlv : " It ia oriiinally uaed of an 
hotsB that, tiiough not -wearied, will not be driven forward," Mitif is thus 
defined by M. Uttrfi ; " 8e dit d'uH dieral on autre bSta de montnre qui 
refuse d'ohgir a cslui qui le monte on qui le conduit" 

3 ""What would the ear serve for, ir the eh were not snilably disposed — 
made neither too thiot; nor fflo thin, neither too resty nor too fleeting, but — 
in It due conaistency, and capable of moderate undulations distinguishable 
Ulerehy P " Borrow, Works, Vol. 2, p. 92. 

" Both fanoy and judgment are commonly comprehended under tie name of 
wit, which seemeth to oe a tenuity and t^lity of apiiila, contrary fa that 
restiness of (ia spirits supposed in those that are dull." Hobbes, Works, Voi. 
4, p. 66. 

* " Since I have shewed yon, by reason, that obedience is just and neces- 
sary; by aiample, that it is posMhIe ; be not j-bsJiot in tbeirwealte stubbnra- 
n«sse that, will either keeps or lose all." Certaine Learned and Elegant 
WoTkes,&:C. (1633), p. 286. 

Still older ia the following : "As a man . . delivereth over his horses — 
wbicb, hecauae they Iiave been in many sl^irmishes, are become restg, farious, 
and untractoble,— to theyomen of his hotBes," &c, T, Bowes (?), TkeFi-enoh 
Aeademie (ed. 1589), VoL 1, p. 320. 

^ "Where mettle colts or )^((e jades are to be broken, he that boldeth not 
3 strsight raine, itnd maketh not use of a slj'ong curbe, may be cast out of the 
saddle." Ahel Sedevivm, p. 487- 

' " Like resty horses, we go file worse for the beating, if God bleas not 
afflioldons unto us." The Eoly State and the Frofaoe Stale, p. 187. 

' " In state, perhaps, they [cbanlainsj may be listed among the upper 
serving-men of some great household, and be admitted to some such place as 
may style them the sewers or the yeomen-ushers of devotion, where the mas- 
ter ia too resty, or too rich, t« say his own prayers, or to bleas his own table." 
Eiktmo/clasUs, Chapter 34. 

* "Socrates hadasreriiMftconstitution as his nei"hhoure, and )'et reclaim'! 
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BOD,' Burke,' Coleridge," Mr. De Quinccy,* and Landor.^ 
As eoucema a horse, however he resists an attempt to keep 
him qtdet, he shows himself restive.^ 

It must be superfluous to dweE any longer on ench par- 
ticulars as have hitherto engaged us. In the domain of 
Sneralities, at the same time, it is instructive to see what 
r. White has to give us, by way of maxima. 

" Theie is a misuse of words which can be justified by no 
authority, however great, by no usage, however general." ' 

But what considerations avail to override universal 
usage ? They are known, we are given to understand, by 
the intuition proper to philological illuminati. 

" "When a word, a phrase, or an idiom is found in use both in 
common speech and in the writings of educated men, we may be 
almost sure that there is good reason for the usage. But culti- 
vated and well-meaning people sometiines take a scunner against 

it, all bj the sttengtli of his philosophy." Sssai/s tipon Several Moral Stib- 
jects, Part III., p. 77. 

' "My aunt iiaa held him in, till hei' arras ached. 0, the dear !¥s({^maai" 
Sir Charles Gh-andiien, Vol. 6, p. 341. 

Wfl hare iiad realiiK, restij', and resit/; and we hRTe had mastie, mastive. 

.d mastif. Mestf ia matked, by Dr. Webster's editors, ae " obsolete 
" gliB'hi ■ - - • 



hare often heard it, Urom. Englishmen and Englishworaen, i: 
especially in the funn rmlf. " Sut they paraded the street, and watched the 
yard till dusk, when ils proprietor tan riaiy, and turned them out." Mr. 
Charles Eeade, Hard Cflsh (ed. 1863), Vol. 3, p. 139. This coiTnption, as 
Br. Johnson shows, is not modern. 

* "Eierythiug yon say of the rs«<M>e and stubborn temper of America recoils 
upon yourself." Correspondence, Vol. i, p. 484. 

' " But Truth, I remember, is reported to hare already lost her front teeth 
.... by barking too close at the heels of ilie restim fashion : a second blow 
might UnTO her Dlind, rs well as toothless." Notea and Zeetwes Kp(m Shake- 
^emv, fee, Vol. 3, p. 339. 

< " Mr. Watarton .... publicly monnted and rode in iop-hoots e, savage 
old crocodile, that was i-native and very impertinent, hnt aU to no purpose. 
The crocodile jibbed and tried to kick, hnt vainly," Werls, Vol, 4, p. 307i 
foot-note. Also aea Vol. 3, p. 184'; Vol. 5, p. 63 ; Vol. 6, p. 308 ; Vol H, 
p. 124; Vol. 13, p. 293; Vol. 14, pp. 369, 373. 

^ " Oft, when the Muses would he festiYC, 
Unraly PegaauB runs reslitie," 

Ssreic Idtjh, p. 188. 

° " A restiiie horse, &c. From the verb to resist. Easistive : ree'stive ■- 
wstive." Mr. H. Fox Talbot, English Etymologies, p. 199. 

This is anti -historical ; restive being frmn the Old French restif, connected 
with the Low Latin restivta. Tat it is possible that our restive has taken a 
tinge from association in idea with resist. 

' P. 24. This possBfc has been quoted before. Mr. "WTiite himself almost 
repeats it, at p. 263. 
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some particular word or phrase, .... and ttey flout it pitilessly, 
and think, in their hearts, that it is the great blemish upon the 
speech of the day." ^ 

I have but a vagae apprehension what a scunner ^ is ; 
but I atrongly suspect it to be the very thing that has ani- 
mated Mr. White in hia numerous raids against allowable 
pbraaeology. 

" There is no surer way to a weak, poor, artificial style than 
the sittir^ in judgment upon the use of words and phrases of 
spontaneous growth, which are not at variance with reason, and 
which have long been used by all classes of speakers for cen- 
turies. A man who uses langnage as Sampson, the valiant 
retainer of the Capulet, bit his thumb, only when he has the 
law on his side, wOl soon come to write Wte an attorney draw- 
ing a law-paper."' 

There is a sound about this which suggests the evangel 
of freedom. But who is to sift the right from the wrong 
for us ? Mr, "White, of all men, we are taught to infer. 

" I£ Walter Scott, fifty years ago, and Henry Fielding, a 
hundred and twenty-five, called beauties and sensible girls Jirst- 
rate, surely I, in these days, may, with calm indifference to eon- 
sequences, so call the journal in which, and the critic by whom, 
I am reproved. But I had, of course, no thoi^ht of these pre- 
cedents, when I wrote, and should have used the phrase without 
scruple, even were I sure that it had never been used before." * 

Mr. White being a law to himself, of course bis critics 
were guilty of the grossest presumption.^ 

1 P. 257. 

' The author's scholiaats will fall short of Iheir function, if they forget to 
throw light on this TOeable. It may he Seotdi hy origin. 

In the Slime paragraph where Mr. White tecma the very eipreasive an"! 
felicitous ia.eiBi^)ieii presidential campaigu "a blatant Americanism ", be writes 
of " iwmw-iummiMii homhaBt ". Afl«r twenty-six years' absence from America, 
I read Mr. White's hook et some disadyantage, as regards fully appreoiating 
its TemacuUr delicacies. But woald it not na* e been better, in a work of 
serious import, to avoid local and ephemeral slang p 

His minor Americanisms — such as aside, foi; ' apart', p. 20; helitiUnff, for 
' disparaging', p. 219 ; and bestead with, for 'beset wili or 'infested with ', 
p. 238, — have the good fortune of being interpretable by help of the context. 

"People", he telle ns, at p. 220, "do not leorn good English, or good 
manners, by verbal instrucSon receivied after adolescence. Every mau is like 
the Apostle Peter, iu one respect, that his tongue bewrays him." These 
words bear every note of having been prompted by an irretentive conscience. 

' Pp. 125, 126. * P. 258. 

I) Shi[^ carUhorses, seholais, and many other gross objects are properly 
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*' Any man has tlie i^ht to use a word, especially a word of 
aucli natural growth and eo well rooted as juxtapose, for the first 
time ; eke we should ha poorly oif foi language." ^ 

Only woe to the man bo authorized, if Mr, White's opin- 
ion does not chance to coincide with his own. 

Eeduced to its simpiest expression, the principle on 
which Mr. White criticizes our language is whim. The 
very fundamentals of true philology he has stOl to acquire. 
Of illustrative authority for words and their senses he 
knows but very little ; ^ and that, little, for the most part, 
he invokes for his support, or disdainfully sets aside, solely 
in obedience to caprice. 



enougb called jfra(-rofe,- and so tens and silta are properly enongh called _;fj*s(- 
elwp; and there is not nmoh tfl ohMBe between the taate which wonld apply 
the former to a lady and that irhich would thus apply the latl«r. The point 
in question is not one of good English, or had; and Mr. White runs no risk 
of indietment or eseomniutiication, if he &aoks good to grovol. Eut the fit- 
neaa of thmgs is a matter nbich people of culture otaim to take cognizance of ; 
aad antocratio binater is not likely to work its extinction. 

That Mr. Whife is ready to defer to Sir "Walter Soott as, independently, an 
Buthoritj (or recent English is significant. Both Fielding and Sir Waiter 
haye written "YieA spoke", and have aBedp&«(j/aa an adjective. Mr. White 
must, therefore, recommend " calm indifference iM oouseqaeueee ", (in tlie part 
of any one that is minded to do likewise, 

' P, 269. But how could Mr, White bring himeelf to write " poorly off" ? 
For is not off, here, an adverb become an adjective P I refer to what he says 
of in. Vide sapra, p. 83, 

Where it pleases Mr. WTiite, both length and anthority of nsage are admit- 
ted as arguments. ThUE, in treating of reliable, he ui^es that " the usage in 
ration has been too short and too unauthoritative to nave any wuight", I 
l only mention, at present, that reliable was used by Coleridge, and in 
print, in 1800. 

' " For two centnries and a half, since the time when iTiny Zear was writ- 
ten,- and our revised translation of the Bible made, the English language has 
Bu3eted little change, either by loss or gain, ... To his [Shakespeare's] 
vocabulary they [English-speaking men] have added little except words which 
are names for new things. The language has not seneihly improved, nor has 
it deteriorated," P. 25. 

Such could not he the opinion of one who had given serious thought to the 
development of Enslish in modem times. Among our verbs, adjectives, and 
adver&, those whi& were unknowa to Shakespeare may be reckoned by 
thouaanda. 

Shakespeare's vocabulary is, substantially, that of his contemporaries, 
who cannot be supposed to bave been unintelligible to one another; and we 
find it remarked, in 1698. that "some who ivrotc at the beginning of this 
century are not now easily understood," Hon, Charles Boyle, Sr. BcBtlsy's 
3viserliitiQits , , . . Examined, p. 69. 
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Nor are hia notions of verbal genetics at all less superficial 
than his acquaintance with practical precedents. Accord- 
ingly, as has been abundantly evidenced, where his adju- 
dications do not contravene approved usage, they are 
almost certain to clash with etymology or with analogy. 
Marvellously is his fortune Hke that of Saint Matthew's 
lunatic : " wr ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft into 
the water." To execute successfully such a hook as he 
has miscarried in attempting, it is by no means enough to 
trust to memory, and to pore upon dictionaries, glossaries, 
and concordances. To say anything new, that is also true, 
about words and meanings of recent origin, one must not 
merely r^d widely, but must take copious notes on what one 
reaJs ; and the indispensable preparation for discussions 
such as he has essayed, Mr. "White would appear to have 
well nigh entirely neglected. And this is not all. N'either 
has he explored our literature with the eye of a philolo- 
gist, nor does he give proof of any but very commonplace 
and incogitant excursions beyond the limita of liia mother- 
tongue. In a word, he could never be mistaken, except 
hy the very iU-informed, for anything but what he is. Of 
his volume he himself tells us : " Scholars and philologists 
need not be told that it is not addressed to them ; but 
neither is it written for the unintelligent and entirely 
uninstructod." ' From the detail and oamostnesa with 

' Preface, p. 7. Mr. Wliite, as miglit iisve bean eigocted, has been par- 
shinged by smidry of biebettec-infonaad readers; Rnd his style of self-defeilCB 
epeake amply for itself. For instance, he wrote that i-iaHile " ia uot formed 
from the verb Wifeo, 'to lanffb' (altUoxiffli, of course, derived from it), but 
from tbe noun risma, 'a laugh ', or 'laughter'." P. 418. Chained, for this, 
mth a two-fold dtsplay of ignorance, after asserting that adjectives in -iili» 
"are Eometitnes made from nouns ", he bas recourse to Irite figures of bad rhe- 
toric, bylactismus and oncethmua, and goes on to say : " JRisibilis (which, I 
hava heard, it ivhispered, ie not the best Latin) is, of course, tbe counteipart of 
risible, or was whan I went to school ; and, as to rmtm, at that time I met 
with tbe folloning line in a Latin author, Horace, who was held up to me as 
a poet of some repute : 

Spectatum odmissl risKis, teneatis, amiiJC 
and this risum I translated, without reproach, ' lai^hter ' ; parsing it as the 
accusative case or objective form of risus." P. 422. 

On the veiT lowest of all motives, bare expediency, it is better, when one 
bffi been convicted of blundeiing, to own it frankly and fully, like an honeet 
man. Mr. White wishes, of course, to produce conviction in his own favoar ; 
and, since he addresses this vindication of himsalf, if to any purpose, to a 
degree of inappvehension peculiar to a very ill-informed class of juages, it is 
no wander that he warns ou " scholars and philologists " ham. bis lucubrations. 
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■whicli it dwells on such distinctions as those between He 
and lay, sit and set, one would, rather, conclude that it was 

ain-SiKstliat are " made from nouns " , he knows 
; and Ma deducing risiUUa from the substantive 
Tumm la [iitciseij mb ii ue ware to dedaoe mode from raodmit. Whatever wEs 
the LatiiiiCj of his earUer years, no douht he mistook, in his liper years, 
rtJMffifor anominftliTe. And uliy bring forward the fact that risibilW'K 
not the best Latin,", and throw himself into a jaunty attitude, and indulge in 
recondite quotation E Dust of this sort will faid no eyes hut those of the iiliter- 
ate. Heal answer he has none; and he does not even use effectually " tke flat 
hend of rhetoric, which rather gives pats than blows ", as Fuller has it. The 
word ritibms is analogical ; though, even if it were not, the fact would in no 
way aid Mr. Wbite towards showmg that he had not committed an error of 
oriBs ignorance; and hie academical ftieuds, at s^ht of his aubterfuge and 
mysMcation, must be moved to laughter, quite as much as the good people 
were whom he resuscitates out of Horace. It is altogether credible, especially 
from what follows, that ha could Lardly afford to adopt the tone of the TOi- 
lickiag old rimester who sings : 

" What though brieveB, too, be made longcs ? 

Whst though Towala be fflphthonKos ? 

Wha* though graves bBOoms acute, too P 

What thOD^aecentsbBmme mute, too! 

What thoi^ freetv, fullv, plsinlf, 

I've brots Piisrtftir 3 foreheajlm^nlyp" 

Barsdba IMseraTiaim (ed. 1818), p, IBl. 
For, at p. 285, he quotes from Catullus : 

" Tiia nunc opera mete puUffi Tsic] 
Flendo turglduii rubent ocelli," 
which he translates: "How tlia pretty swollen eyes of my mis "js dd a 
with weeping thy doings." If Mr. Whits had learnt a little La p osody 
it would have benefited his Latin syntai ; but, evidently, the my te 7 
Eoman hendecasyilabies was not inoladed in the curriculum of hia ju ml 
atudioB. Otherwise, he would have perceived that opei'o isnot from jit ad 
that it is not an accusative. Tlius much and more has already b n p m d 
out by one of Mr. White's critics. 

Dryden, what between " the tumult of his imagination and th mnlti ude 
of his ideas",— sea the Sianbler, No. 31, — oncesUpped into tbe H b nianisra 
of writing : 

" I follow fate, which does too fest pursue " ; 
and his defence, when the absurdity was pointed out, might, f ts mpo 
tent inconclusivenesa, have served Mr. White as a model; as m gh agan 
the shuffling of Hobbes, when it was observed that he had misunderstood and 
misused the word potmtiality. 

"Mow, men may love their enemies, and do good to them that hats them ; 
but men will never iove their critics, or do anything but evil to them that 
ridicule them. As \o criticism men em unwise ; bnt, in regard to ridicule, 
they have some reason. Accusation of crime is trifling in comparison." Lifs 
ana Oeni'ss of Shakespeare, p. 89. 

Thus Mi, white on one of the " dangerous classes ", and aweapon of theirs 
which, sometimes, they wield quite warrantahly ; and the tone is not that of 
fiat justitja et ruant cceli Those who treat this gentleman irreverently are 
precautioned as to what they may look for. Their lot is not a pleasant one, 
certainly; and yet it might be greatly worse. Let them, for instance, picture 
to themselves the misery of being audibly and oi'thoepically designated by the 
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designed for "the unintelligent and entirely uninstructed ", 
more particularly, — persons of the claae of Steele's two 
ladies who begged him to explain the difference between 
circumcision «aA predestination} But why such an unmis- 
takable shrinking from the inspection of " scholars and 
philologists " p Instruction, though ever so humble and 
elementary, ought to be correct, as far as it goes ; and, 
if Mr. White had been quite confident of his position, it 
would scarcely have occurred to him to deprecate the 
notice of the learned. Hia labours are, consequently, to 
be understood as being tentative, experimental ; and his 
gameof ha5;ard has not ended altogether prosperously. 

One of ten British writers, belonging to the last century 
and to this, whom Mr. White holds up as models for their 
English, is Mr. Thackeray ; and, among Mr. White's Ameri- 
can models, are Mr. Washington Irving and Jlr, Haw- 
thorne.' Elsewhere,' Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Hawthorne are 
especially singled out for the correctness of their English ; 
and we are interrogated: "While Hawthorne lived, — 
and his grave is not yet as green as his memory,— -was 
there a British writer who used with greater pi^uitj, or 
more plastic power, the language that we brought with 
us from the old home ? " * Now, on the score of the 
copiousness with which Mr. Irving and Mr. Thackeray 
exemplify bad English, I have long been accustomed, 
when in quest of that disagreeable article, to confine my- 
self to their pages.* Mr. Hawthorne is better ; and yet, 

plain English of asini; tke epithet crushinglj delivered with " the ftiU, free, 
" " " »of the bcoad ah Boandofu", that "surest indicatior '•' 



speech, of aociiil cnlture which begitn at the cradle ". Yids su^'a, p. 50. 

' Sea the Taller, No. 232. 

= P. 65. 

3 " Now, that man, if he had been speaking to his wife, would have called 
out ' Swry Ann, the eairiage baa eome', and have rivalled Thackeray or 
Hawthorne in the correctnees of hia English." P. 36. 

* P. 46. At p. 78, Mr. Hawthorne's English is once more an object of 

* As to Mr. Thaokeraj', a single one of bis worls will serve my turn amplj. 
Lei it be Vamily Fair, my cony of which was printed in 1356. 

But, first, I will quote him for words, uses thereof, and phvaaes, whieli Mr. 
While himselt Might or amiss, expressly declares against. 

" The parson and the Baronet talk about the pigs, and the poachers, and 
the co'jnty business, in the most afabU manner, and without quarrelling in 
their cups, I believe." P. 78. See Fiwds and Their Uses, p. 86. 

"While these delioaciea «JBr« M»y (fonsocisd below," &c. P. 212. Also 
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in turning over Our Old Home for a few min.utes, I have 
lighted upon bvg for insect, demean for disgrace, parties for 



to (loniJBeMce those avooatioiis," &o. P- 3i 



62. 

" But his face, Tben lie heard it, showed an araazenieiit which was Tsry 
different (0 that loot of sentiments! wonder," &o. Pp. 182, 188. See Woi-ds 
and Their Usee, p. 48. 

" Lady Jane ... ran to her huehand's room, directly she heard Mre. Baw- 
don Crawley was doaeted Hiere." P, 461. See Woidsand Their fTaet,-^. 
186. 

" There was mcli a jubilee and sense of relief, in all Miss Crawley's house, 
as the company of persoDS assemhled there had not expei-iensed for many a 
week before." P. 203. Also see pp. 39i, 576, 

" Yet she felt a horror and uneasiness in their presence, and longed iofiy." 
P. 677. See Wm-ds and Their Uses, p. 116. 

" There were Irish gentlemen, viik the most dashing whiskers and jewel- 
Ury." P. 620. 

"He kept a journal of his voyage, and noted elaborately tiie defeola or es- 

cellenoies of the rarioua hms at wMeh he put up, and of the w- ■* '"^ 

of which he partook." P. 622. Also see p, 497, for t— ' 

Words and Their TTaes, p. 143. 

" Some tew score of yesra afterwards, when all the parties represented are 
grown old," &e. P. 188. Also see p. 278. See Words and Their Vsea, p. 
143. 

"Amelia, too, might have reemeredthe ahoei: of losing htm." P. 185. See 
Words and Their Uses, p. 62, 

"Geoi^y stepped away froni school." P. 515. See Wwda and Their 
Xlm, p. 197. 

" Amelia .... flung herself into George Osborne's aims with all her sonl, 
to the astonishment of everybody who leitmssed that ebullition of sentiment." 
P. 80. Also see p. 378. See 'Word» and Their JJsea, p. 176. 

I now instance specimens of English which, like most of those just given, 
it wonld he imprudent to recommend for imitation. 

*' One of the domestics was affected to his especial service, attended biui at 
his toilette," &e. P. 474. 

" Thus an abaast i-econciliation was brought about," &o. P. 313. 
" As thsy had been in the habit of being tt^ther amy time these fifteen 
years," &c. P. 42. Also see pp, 12S, 366, 461, 491, 520, 669. ^ 

" Even the O'Dowd was silent and subdued, after Becky's brilliant appari- 
timt," &c. P. 233. 
" The fact is, he owed more money at London than at Paris." P. 306. 
" What has come of Major Dobbin, whose cab was always hankering about 
her premises ? " P. 320. 

"It was, of conrse, Mrs. Sedlej's opinion that her son wonld demean him- 
self by a marriage with an artiBf s daughter." P. 40, Also see p. 408. 

" He walked all the way home very dismaUy, and dined alone with Briggs." 
P. 437. 
" Eterghody had been dall, but had been kind in their way." P, 85S. 
" She cried /( tfl break her heart." P. 117. Also see pp. 339, 632. 
" Think of him writing such a hand." P. 494, 
"Perhaps the Doctor's iorfy had good reason for her jealousy." P. 324. 
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persons, plenty ioY plentiful, and "lie had named liis two 
children, one for Her Majesty, and the other for Prince 
Albert." Dr. O. W. Holines ia, also, selected from what 
some one calls " the illustrious family of the laeirai ", as a 
writer " whose English, as well as whose thought, merits 
the attention and admiration of his readers ".' In The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, I find, however, "step 
out here into the grass back o/the church", "swinging 
badi and forward", "heUttle",^ "I remember a young 

" He was only good maugh to be a. iem prince." P. 01. 

" He could eee, with a fatal perspieatty, iliat there was no plaoe there for 
him." P. 299. 

" He, I promtsu, did. not decline the obsequious invitatdou," &o. P- 497. 

"A few score yards down . ... ie a little modest back door, which yoa 
would not remarli from ftiat of any of the other stables." P. 391, 

"Neither of ns ride so light as we did," &e. P. 457. 

" ' By Jove, how they made you cry out ! ' said Joe, caught by the ciiiwife 
of the oiveamstance," &a, P. 21. 

"Well, let UB see . . . . if, some day or the other, I cannot show Miss 
Amelia my real snpariority over her." Pp. 68, 69. 

" The Major's windows, who had lodgings opposite, under the Prime Min- 
ister, were always open," &b. P. 533. 

"This young pei'son .... loved, witi all her heart, flie young officer," 
&o. P. 90. Also see p. 101. 

Add avocation for ' vocation ', Seiaiss for simple ' death ', servitude for 
' domesHc service ', and mutual tears, with the Scotticisms elavers and vilipend. 
Nor is our language improved hj the substantives appropinquitg, dwagation, 
etiositj/, by the adjeotiye tneUamaoUoas, or by the verbs discord, olden, p'odi- 
gale, street. 

' P. 262. 

^ Somehow, I meet with this word, at least every week, in New York news- 
papers, notwithstanding the note, by Dr. Wefaler's editors ; " Bare in 
America ". Besides this, many of my countrymen stand up for it very stiffly. 
Hereon I differ from them ; and I think it can be shown why tbey ought to 
give it the cold shoulder. 

First, though Bishop Sanderson has used teguHtj/, and though hedisraal 
and begaudt/ bare got into print, I am not aware that we have ever had, in 
our language, a single accepled verb in which, he- was prefixed to an adjective 
that had not previously becoroa, itself, a verb. So it was with Mate, whence 
belated. Little is no verb; and Mtltle ia indefensible by any estaUiahed 
analogy, 

Secondly, helitfle, as defined by Dr. "Webster's editors, signifies " to make 
little or less in a moral sense ; to lower in character". If little always re- 
ferred to moral estimate or level, belittle would be slightly less bad than it is. 
At present, to those who are unversed in American nteratare, it is often in- 
evitably a paaile what is intended by it. 

Thiiilly, it lias no visible chance of becoming English ; and, es the more 
critical writers of America, like all those of Great Britain, feel no need of it, 
the sooner it is abandoned to the incurably vulgar, the better. 

No less bad, from an analogical point of view, is Lord Macaulay's refiexive 
verb bsmean, for demean, as certain writers, generally correct in their diction, 
once used it, and as Mr. Thackeray and Lord Lytton have need it in oar own 
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wife who liad to part with her husband for a time", 
" au opiniou predicated on the suppositioa ", &c. ; and, in 
The Professor at the Brea\fast-tahle, "dasher" ,' " I trust 
him aa much aa I should do, if he felt of the outside of 
my strong-box", "her hair looked strangely", "the 
spiritualista have some pretty strong instincts to pry'' 
over ", &c. &c.' 

time. Bsmean, I am aware, fov 'make meon', was in print in 1683: and it 
ought to haTe been left qniet in ila graye. Mr. CharleB Seade uses it in 
GrMth Gaunt. 

It is varj thonghtleaa in the lexicographers to quota STiaksupeare as author- 
ity for the demsan conneoted with mean. Still, Aiehdeaeon Tc^dd has been able 
to adduce a seventeenth-oealttrr iuatance of it. 

" He [Ridley] wae translated to the biahoprikB of London, wherein how he 
iemeimed himselfa shall hereafter be related." Tkus, according to what is 
printed, writaB Qatakar, in Abel JSmfejWMS.p. 193. I an rmiaa, however, what 
Fuller calls a prelal error ; for, at pp. 196, 21*, 404, 459, 527, Galflter, in- 
tending, as there, 'comport', uses (feiKwn. 

The ancient source of dentean ia unascerlained. That we took the word 
from the French, all are agread. Bnt vhenoe came demms!' and inener 9 Soma 
deduce mener tcom the classical minaH, throngh the Low Latin minare ; Mr. 
"Wedgwood eoimects it with manaa. M. Bnrgny, who pronounces iat mmari, 
thinks that mine, ' air ', ' manner ',— tha parent of our mien, auother word of 
dispntad etymology, — ia from tbe same original. Sea his Srammaire de la 
langm ifml, Vol. IIL, p. 244. 

Nether, and aoooribatlj with analogy, haa been used, as a Tech, in the 
sense which some still give to demean. " Jfeihered, brought low, debased." 
Yerslegan, Seatiiuiicin, &c., p. 244. 

' In English, iplasA-board ; in Scotch, daah-ioard. 

" For^TiM. The barbarism jjjy Btiil lingers among the commoa people in 
Sast Auglia ; but, elaewhere in Ikglaud, it is as unintelligible as it it were 
Choctaw. 

' AmongAmerican writers, Mr. 'W.D. Howella, we are bid to believe, shows 
sn "nnobtmsivB and seemingly uneouscioua mastery of idiomatic English." 
"Directly" for 'as soon as', "itbite-Jee^/ied", "on the street", aad "to 
sflfifcfortliB wine", occurring in hia Itidian Jtmmeys, are, indeed, reprobated; 
biit, adda Mr. White : " Thase four slips are notable, as being all iiiat I re- 
marked, in, reading Italian Jouniefis thoroughly and carefully. There have 
been very few books, if any, publisbed on either oAb of 1^ water, that would 
not fnmisb more, as well as greater, opportanilaas to a carping orilio." 

Mr. White must be a careless reader. In the work in question I find 
"a^ravate" for 'provoke', p. 66; "Cupids escaping from cages, and being 
aold from them", p. 284; "Englishry " and "shrubbery'', in the acceptations 
of ' English people' and ' collection of sbruba', respectively, pp. 165, 31 ; the 
verb " experience ", pp. 22, 184, 174, 239 ; " trying to _% their bargain ", p. 
128 ; " reliable ", p. 181 ; " witness " for ' see ', pp. 24, 97, 196, 238 ; " I 
wonder did Petrarck vialk often down this road from his house just above ", 
p. 220. All these espressions Mr. White decrees, in hia Words and Their 
Uaei, to be reprehensible. 

I find, also, "everybody is amedoted", p. 170 ; "attributive" for 'pn- 
tative ', pp. 202, 298 ; " back and forth ", p. 71 ; " he . . , besought to take 
us, as ft special favour", p. 183; "debosW" for 'debauched', p, 2.54; 
"develop" for 'reveal', p. 72; "in view of" for 'in ocusideration of, pp. 
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A very lon^ list would be the lesult, if I were to specify 
even a tithe of tha solecisms sanctioned by writers whom 
Mr. White extols as exemplary. On the other hand, it 

80, 270; "mulstress", a malformation, p 120; "uuder way" for 'undor 
weigh', p. 271 , "unilvaledest' , p 253 A few eentences oudparta of seu- 
tenoes maj be added. 

" Their landlord, their porter, their driver, and their boatmen pillage them 
mtll the same impunity iSni they rob an Inglese." P. 12. 

"Hone use his eyes half as mueh as hia wonder," &c. P. 18. 

" But, though we were tan days in Naples, I otthi smo one quarrel," &c. 
P. 78. 

" We toere masters to have taken the ateamer, instead of the diligenoe, at 
Civitft Vacehia." P. 182. 

"We entered the l^oon, and found it a nest of fortresses owuiiiSniioi^." 
P. 273. 

" There were lai^e placards everywhere posted, notifgi^g the people that it 
was forbidden," &c. P. 297. 

" From these [notes] I thint it no derdiotion to quote Terhatim." P. 
300. "Dereliction" is here need for 'breach of promise '. 

" This ie one of the things that makes a single none of travel worth whole 
years of historic study," &0. P. 316. 

Out of a great number of aoleciams in an earlier hook by Mr. Howells, 
Visieiian Zife, I select "sceredit" for ' credit', p. 93; "each" for ' every ', 
pp. 13, 97, H6 ; " G. is not good Jor reading and writing ", p. 104 ; " as this 
ejcuse ^iwfti o»*, she ceases to respond to hia ring oi n/i ", p. 103; "multiple 
forma", p, 188; "mutual friends" for 'eonanon ftiands', p. 309; "the 
lowest style of any other", p. 267; "signalize" for 'testify', p. 240; 
"spaisily", p. 330; "stomach" for 'Bicken', an obsolete Italianism, pp. 
76, 307; "thereafter" for 'thenceforward', ' for the future", 'subBsqueaUy'. 
pp. 238, 2S9. "He tohl na he was a Conetantmopolitan, and that, in six 
montiis, he teeuld complete Itia collegiate course, when he trniild return to his 
native city, end take empiojmont in the aervice of the TurMah Government." 
P. 193. " When I gave him a soldo, he gave me a hleasing which I teoald 
beasliaDiedtotake, in the United States, for half a dollar". P. 308. These 
last sentences are worthy of Mr. White himself, as evincii^ " mastery of 
idiom". Vide sajfa, pp. 48, 49. Among espreaaions which Mr. White 
wonld eapecially eondemu, is— not to mention "fouHii/ii^laigeaa", p. 16, — 
bemary, for ' be^ars', p. 262. Vide siqrra, p. 85. 

Hor does Mr. Howclls's English improve much ; as witness a few estcacls 
from his Siiiin'ian Skefakes, published last year : 

" He said he alkvied [i. e., consented] to work it out." P. 58. 

"Think of Aim mating me stop the other day." P. 146. 

" How it could have come of that colourlessness .... was a quesHon." 

"It seemed long till that foolish voice was stilled." P. 206, Is this 
barbarous use of till peculiar- to the West P It occurs in Venetian Life, also, 
pp. 96, 1 14. I know it only as an Irishism, in modem times, 

Then we find "olo^st", p. 210 ; "a eyde since", p. 104; "discom- 
mode", p. 34; "popalatoiy", p^7; " <mr regrettabls cAirasIl^," f. 17. And 
we atiU have, in spite of Mr. while, the Seoteh " «po» a street", "en a 
street", pp. 16, 38, 176, 182 ; " BEpsriewe relief ", p. 64; toitness, for 'see', 
p. 64 ; and was being made, p. 198. 

To say truth, among American writers of rising fame whose English is 
noticeably had, Mr. Howells stands somewhat eminent. 
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lias boon eoen how many fasliions of speech which he 
rejects and ridicules are pmctioally warranted by Lord Ma- 
eaulay, a writer whom, at least as an afBrmative authority, 
— for much which he tacitly stamps as unpermissible other 
good judges account permisaihle, — all agree, with Mr. 
White, in holding in high esteem. Briefly, instead of a 
hnowledge of precedents, and of the history of words, Mr. 
White's chief capital conaiats of gratuitous personal pre- 
judices; and, what between these, an utter defect of 
scholarly tact and instinct, a sanguine persuasion of his 
own fanltlessneaa,^ and the most uncompromising intoler- 
ance, hia criticisma and judgments are what might be anti- 
cipated. If even a small fraction of hia arraignments were 
well-grounded, no one, within several hundred years, can 
have done more than approximate to writing good Eng- 
lish ; ^ and composition, to himself, must be perpetual tor- 
ture. . Jiiatice forbids that he shoidd be summed up as 
anything but a word-fancier. Philology, with Mr. White, 
aa political economy, with Mr. Ruskan, seema to ranli: as 
one of the fine-arts. 

To reason from a man's practice as a writer to his an- 
tecedents as a heedful reader is, surely, equitable. Mr. 
White is so good as to let us know, in one of hia autobio- 
graphic digressions, that, dating from a certain point in his 
career, " Thereafter I studied English, indeed, but only in 
the works of its great masters, and, unconaciously, in the 
speech of daily companions who spoke it with remarkable 
but spontaneous excellence."' Now, where, one is curious 

' " I might have oruciEed raost of mj orities upon crosses made out of their 
own haads." P. 394. 

This reminds one of the Ernulphiau Tein of the two doetors in Mr. Long- 
foUow'fl Chlden Zsgend. 

"BtKlor Eerufiw). May tha Lord iave mercy on your position I 

Doctor Ch&nbbikir. May ha aand yrjur soul Ik> flt^raal perdition, ^ 
Pot your traatiss on the Irregular Verbs t " 
! Ths days of King James's editors of the Bible satisfy his conditions of that 
right Enghsh which requires brake, gat, and spake ; bat thosa same days gire 
us digged and ahimd, whioli be abhors ; the verb execute, which, used of a 
criminal, " prodnces sheer nonsense " ; and the adjective ill, for whieli " there 
is no defence and no eiccusa, except the oontaminatioa of had example ". AU 
^ys, moreover, sines there has been such a thing aa Enslisb, ha^e riven us 
'the suit sets', which he calmly spurns at, as "quite indefensible", rbe only 

t»esible inference, from these and similar premises, is, that we lueky mortids 
ave been bom just in the fulness of time, to see oar laimuage ewmpliiied in 
its petfeotion— by Mr. White. » P. 276. 
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to aaeertain, did lie get pennission from the "great 
masters " to use titereafter as an adverb of time, correlative 
to hereafter ?'■ Is this use of the word to bo met with in 
the Bible,^ iti Shakespeare, in Milton, or in a single 
modem British author of notable value for the purity of 
his language ? It occurs in Robert of Gloucester, and in 
Spenser, I am aware; but their successors have almost 
wholly relinquished it to the Scotch and other outsiders 
to whom the English of England is more or less a foreign 
tongue. Again, when Mr. White writes " she bated 

' Thmceforlh or thsnetfori/iard ia tke irord Mr. "White should Mve cliOBan. 
In old writers we find tAe» after, also. Sea BerrLard's Terence in Ewijliah 
(1683), p. 349 {ad, 1607); ft sayii^ attributed to Sir Thomas More, among the 
Whe Speeches in Cnmdeu'B Seiaains ; and £p. Simdersou's Sermons, Vol. 2, 
p. 263. 

" Wherenpon, Drake, though a poot private man, hereafter undertook to 
revenge himfielf on so mighty a monaroh." The Soly State and the Frofane 
State, p, 124. Fuller must aava had a very stmng ftyersion to thereafter, 
or lie would not have wrested hereafter lo mean ' stfer that '. 

Again : " Never hs was seen heartily, if at all, to laugh heratftef." The 
Appeal of Injured Iimocence, Pait 3, pi 12. 

Mr. De Quincey, in Vol. 7, pp. 69, SO, assetta, with his ueual Bxa^erative- 
neas, that thereafter, for ' lifter thut', ia "not even intelligible in England". 
He goes on to aiiy ; " Thereafter, in pure vernacular English, bears a totally 
different eensa. .... The objections are overwhelming to the Scottish use 
of the word ; first, because, alr^y in Scotland, it is a barbaiistn, transplanted 
from the filthy vocaboluiy of attorneys, looaUy called writers ; secondly, be- 
cause^ in England, it is not even intelligible, and, what is worse stilt, sure to 
ha niisintelligible." Further on, it ia scouted as a property of "leguleian 
hacbarism ". 

Certainly, th^-eaft^, in any sense whatever, is not a word in averydaj- 
Bnglisb Qse ; but any Englishman, on hearing It from another, except in a. 
quotatiou from soiae old or quaint author, would at once take ' after tLat ' to be 
Intended by it. This, of course, Mr, De Quincey know perfectly well; and, 
lookiuK to his fertility of resoui-ce, one would suppose that, with less than baif 
the apleen and splutter be has espended on thereafter, he might have contrived 
to im[iart to his readers the valuable information that he had acqu^ted him- 
self with its obsolete signification, ' aacordingly '. 

In literature, it has not often Dean used in ttiis sense, I believe, during the 
last century and a half. "That, madam, is thereafter as they be," Gay, 
£eggm-'a Opera, Act 2, Scene 1. 

Thereafter, for theneeforv>ard, or after that, is common enough in the Eng- 
lish of Scotebmen and Irishmen, See, for some oldish instances, Litbgow, 
The Ibtall Siaeowse, &o., pp. 84, 149, 202, 273, 846, 347, 376, 407, 43:i, 
44S ; the Bishop of Silmore, in Aiel Sedeiiimia, pp. 69, 62 {ter} ; and at- 
tracts in GlanviU'B Saddtuitmaa Triumphatus, pp. 391, 39^3. 

!Even more justifiable, on one ground, is the vulgar nohowi. Thereafter 
mates with hereafter onlj^ ; but nohaie is in- analogy witli both aiiyhow and 
*omehi»l>. Therety, for 'near to that', is just as accepted English as Mr. 
White's thereafter. 

^ See p. 17, note ^, near tlie etd. 
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him. all the same",^ meaning ' neverthelesa ', lie as little 
adheres, in j^liig Scotticism bred out of bad French, as in 
his scunner and humming,^ to the phraseology of the " great 
masters".^ Referring to America, "That there are 
journalists in this country ", he says, " whoso English is 



* Let ue also look at some pasaagos in Mr. While's Life a»J Geaiin of 
Shakespeaire. 

" It 19 impossible tliat be eonld bave written it without thinking of his own 
experience ; the more, thai the seeming lad tK> whom i( is addressed is about 
hisjearB," &x. Pp. 53, S4. 

TluB savonre of the north of the T^reea. 

" Kalph, bowerer, like most di3Bppomt«d lovers, concludes to live." P. 387, 

Ooiulude meana 'eome to a oonclnsion', in one sense of the phreae, that 
which gives to eonclusiiin the meaning of ' inference '. Gmolusieit, in this 
phrase, also si^aifies ' resolution ' ; but eenoliide, as equivalent to tiie phrase 
when it attaches this sense to eoatlimffii, has long ceased to he Englisli. 

In pp. 31, U4, 149, is the very common Americanism " aaide from", for 
' apml Irom' ; in pp. 19, 227, 361, "belittle". 

Either mii neit/ier, for 'anyone' and 'none', itre not English. "That be 
wrote the plays which bear bis name we know ; but, eicept hy inference, we 
do not know the years in which they were. written, or even that in which 
either of them was first performed." P. 4. "Peasant, yeoman, artisan, 
tradesman, and gentleman could then be distinguished fi'om each other almost 
OS far as they could be seen. Except in cases of unneual audacity, neither 
ptoBumed to wear the dress of his betters." P. 155. Also see pp. 185, 402. 

Amid (p. 1), ere (p, 91), the suhstantiTe hate (p, 1), and the verb joy (pp. 
288, 262) are out of place in prose. Indemnity (p. 238) is Hot a pretl^ word ; 
plag-taright (pp. 268, 384) should scarcely b" — -^ '"'" ■" •*""' "" 



^aohiielt/ (pp. 804, 402) and so perennial (p. 400) can hardly he justified. In 
thie res'm-d (p. 299), in thai regard {pp. 72, 396), are affected. And so is 
maj/htip (pp. 16, 83, 138, 191). IE this, why not an occasional belike, eft- 



aoane, mtielitfhat, or vihilmii 

" At school, Shakespeare acquired soma knowledge of Laldu and of Greek. 
For not only does Ben Jonson tell us that he had a mile at the former, and 
leas of the latter, but," &o. P. 81. " These stories grafe upon our faalinga 
with a discord as much harsher than that which disturbs ns when we hear of 
Addison suing poor Steele for £iOO, as Shakespeace lives in our hearts the 
lovelier as well as the greater man than Addison." P. 146. "Davenant 
was, morally, a poor cceatm'e ; and, iu this, he only did hia kind." P. 168. 
" When he fAimdius] first saw his wedded mistress bestride his threshold." 
P. 258. " It is probable that not one in ten of the English plays written 
before the time of Shakespeare ha^ escaped destruction." P, 315. " Sut 
the comely dame, who seems to be o tall umfann of her hands," &e. P. 388. 
The imagination, as one reads this group of extracts, fastens, involuntarily, 
and in spite of Shakespeare, on the straddling pose of Mrs. Aufldius. Tastes 



'AXXw ioT-piCi airoc 'i\Ktui ppiav. 
But, tor fear of becoming tedious, I desist, afl«r noting that Mr, White'.? 
bestead and eoneltide, now unengliab, though once otherwise, have escaped all 
the lewcographers. 
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irreproachable, no one competent to speak upon tliis sub- 
ject will deny,"^ TMs decision, consideriiig who passes 
it, is not necessarily irreversible. 

An exhaustive critique on Words and Their lines would 
demand as much space as the work itself occupies. Only 
here and there a statement, out of those which, on a care- 
ful reading of it, I scored for remark, has been subjected 
to animadversion. The last third of the book, and, espe- 
cially, the chapter entitled The Grammarless Tongue,^ often 
ee, with oases of rationality, into downright 
Of Mr. Wbite, save as a Hterator, I know no- 



• P. 56. 

' Dr. JohnEon is reported ki have sud : " Fureign idioms . . . Lave been 
decried as dangerous ; and the critics daily objeot to me mj LatiniBms, which, 
they say, alter the character of our langn^e. But it is, serioiiely, my 
opinion, tliat erery language must be aervilely formeci after the model of some 
. one o£ the ancient, if we wish to gise dorahility to oar works." Monthly 
Magmi,u (1800), Vol. 9, p. 160. 

" Another mili say, it [our language] wanteth grammer. Nay, truly it hath 
that pcayse, that it wanteth not grammer ; for gi'aramer it might have, but it 
iieedes it not ; teeing bo easie, of it selte, and so Toyd of those camberaome 
differences of cases, genders, moodes, and tenses, which, I Ihinlt, was a peece 
of the Tower of Babilon's curse, that a man should be pnt to schoole to learne 
bis mother-tongue." Sir Philip Sidney, An Apohgiefor Foetrie (ed. 1868), 
p. 70. 

If none but the so-oalled classical knguages can have grammar, or, in other 
words, he giflnimatioal, then, as to English, it follows, either that^^seeing 
what, in spite of its nngrammatioalness, it has eoi to be, — it is too noble a 
thing to endure grammatical shackles, or else that, however refined it may 
become, there is something, in its original nature, which asempts it fi'om the 
contemplation of grammar. This aliernative we are forced to by taking 
'grammar ' in the abemdly limited acceptation ot Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. 
Wlite. Bot Mr. Whit*, by the Terr fact of his eulogizing, on all practicahle 
occasions, correct vernacular concord and regimen, that la to say, the main 
essentials of gianimar, reduces English to the same category with Latin and 
Greet. Nay, to go beyond concord and r^men, he esponses, in theory, as 
we have seen in his treatment of convene and resiH-reet, the principle of explicit 
servility advoeatod by Dr. Johnson. Such is his consistency, \dth bis con- 
tention that our tongue is " grammarless ". 

' Mr. White's proliciency in English grammar has been rendered ox- 
tremely doubtful by an admirable series of papers which appeared, soon after 
his book came out, in Tlie College Courtmt, published at New Havoa. No 
other review of Words and Their Uses has reached me ; and much that I have 
said may have been said before by others. 

Whatever contempt for English grammars may possess Mr. White, he would 
not do amiss to be accurate about them. Ben Jonson and Milton, he re- 
marks, "both were misled, vary naturally, into writing an Ihiglish Grammar". 
V. Ul. As Ben Jonson lived till 1637, and as Milton was horn in 1608, the 
two might have cooperated in snch an undectating. But history is silent on 
this pomt ; and it la also silent as to Milton's bavins "written an English 
Grammar by himself. Did Mr, White ever see the performance ? Again, at 
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thing ; and I am willing to believe tliat lie ia endowed 
with every civic and social virtue. Yet non omnia pps- 
sumus oranes. Success in one department of letters, a 
department congenial to his proper aptitude, has embold- 
ened him to venture his cunning iu another department, 
and one iu which he is totally incapable of distinguishing 
himself, itesearch, logicalness, circumspection, subtilty, 
all these are things which it would be flattery to predicate 
of him. Hia assumption of judicial asaesaoranip, aa a critic 
of Eughsh, is, therefore, to borrow a word from Hazlitt, 
altogether ultra- crepidarian. Coleridge says, of some one, 
that, after turning over a few books, he "puts on the 
seven-league boots of self-opinion, and strides, at once, 
from an Ulustrator into a supreme judge " ; and the tj'pe 
of adventurer thus delineated is realized by Mr.\"White, 
even aa, in water, face answereth to face. The evidences 
are sown broadcast,, that, for his reputed knowledge of 
our language, he has become the cynosure of an admiring 
coterie, in which he rules as umpire and oracle ; and, as a 
critic before the world, to what extent, if unchecked, may 
he not propagate, among the unthinking and uninformed, 
the contagion of his numberless crotcheta and crudities 1 ' 

p. 180, lie gives a quotation from "Graham's" TFord Gossip. The boolc 
quoted ia by Mr. Blaokley. At pp. 128 and 200, tlie interesting old letler- 
writer Howell figures as " Howella ". These are apecimens of s. beedlessuess 
which is, plunljr, habituaL 

' It is omuaing to see the imperial air wifli wlaieh he enoiinees his hehests 
to applicanla for hia maiiuduoliou. "When, however, they presume to doiilit 
and Do^le, it ia " Eettlly, I hope my friends will not misapprehend me, when 
IsaytSatit is, generally, safe to assiuue that the court knows a little law," 
P. 395. 



Something like a panic, it eeems, has been occa^oned, hy the meteoric ap- 

tearance of Mr. White, among the proprietors of divers old-fashioned sohool- 
ooks, tvhich sundry of his admirers have petitioned him to supersede hy 
something sonndec. "Why, even already the priests of the present idols 
have begun to denonnce a certain pestilent fellow, and tiieir crausmen to cry 
' Great is Diana of the Epheaians '." P. 400. 

A new grammar Mr. While appears to have projeetecl with some serious- 
ness ; and he drops hints of a new dictionary, likewise. To think of the good 
they migbt effect, and of the glory they might gain him, warms the very 
cocMes of his heart. " It wonld be delightful to bSieve that the next genei-a- 
tion wonld rise up and call me blessed." In a much lower key, he adds : 
" but I am, of neeeBsity, muoli more interested il the question, whether the 
present generation would rise up and put ila hand in its pocket, to pay me for 
my labour." P. 387. Very fortunately, little harm is to be apprehended, 
even tbough the present generation were not to subserve the beatification of 
Mr. Wliite, by utiijiiing hie pedagogic aspirations. 
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To expose baseless pretensions has not, however, boon 
my motive, in my dealings with this gontleman, Regard 
for the iuteresta of sound learning and common sense has, 
alone, induced this cursory examination of some of bis 
statem.ents and deductions. Hia teachings, as being, in 
the main, grossly erroneous, deserved to be counteracted ; 
. and to counteract them was impracticable without evincing, 
simultaneously, that, whatever be his forte, philology is 
his foible. Were his shortcomings the result of sloth 
only, such is my preference for impersonality, that 

Kon parlis etudiia a^nrar, sed sunipsimus arma 

Oonsiliis iniinica tais, igQUTin fallax 

might serve as the motto of my strictures on him. It 
would have been much more agreeable to me, if his book 
had been anonymous ; and, besides, his mistakes, with 
those of Mr. De Quincey and the rest, would never have 
moved me to write in a polemic spirit, except that, in an 
essay not aiming at anything like method or completeness, 
they were serviceable as introdiictions to a few discursive 
hints on the necessity, in order to juet philological con- 
clusions, of, patient inquiry, cautious reflection, and dis- 
passionate judgment. 



ADDITIONS. 

p. 4, notes, 1. 15. FiiUer, m Tl^ Soly State and the Fro/me State, pp. 4, 
422, makes eorpifi plural ; liat, at 5. S47, be writes " a lijing covjiBe ". In Ma 
AbdSedevivm, p. 19, we read "hia oorpes weiw iinmt " . " Thsir ooi'pa were 
barat." Lr. Peiifl.y, iiii.p. 478. " His corps was," Sio. Gatoier, iiW.,p. 407. 

"It is euvions to obssrve how the EnKlisli CatholioB of the aeventeentli 
oenturj wrote English like man Trho habitually apolce French Corpt ia 
aometiinea ussd for ' the living bodj ' " Southey, Omntiaia, \ ill 2, p. 131. 

This remaik haa, eerlaimj, leiy littla wairaut As to eoips, since it 
denoted, as it now denotes a specifo oollechon of "hYias bodies, to make it 
import a single liTing body was to alter its use hut slightly Torstegan 
gives it a, wider latitude of meaning than that now attached to if. ** Tbo 
main eerpa and body of the realm bath still consisted of tbe anoient 

EngliBh-Saion people," &e ifadfirfiow, to , p 203 "The mi jw or body of 
the realm," Ibii., n. 308 Atp 230, Verst^an wntes, as many authora of 
hiscenturywrite, luidnot,totheiroonBoioneiiflBa, tautologically, "a Aiwicoi'pa". 
And so Hejlin : A ^U Selattort, Sm , p 373 Litfigow, b, anffloiently ex~ 
acerbated Protestant for Southey huaaelf, without either Gallioimiig or Seotti. 
cizing, has ; "The remambcianeo of these aweet seisoned songo . . .did 
recreate my fatigated eaijia «ith mimj lujird 'iiipi.ositioni" Tho Tolali 
Sucourae, &c., p. 69. 
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p. 18, notes. In evidence tliat Dr. Johnson, as alesicogi'opher, recognized 
individual in the ohnracter of a suhstaative, we have the fact that his sKCond 
deBnition of the substantiye pai-tKular is; " Individmil ; private person." 
Again, his third definition of ^wisDB is: "Individual; man or woman." 

P. 80, notes, 1. 15. Disliking to make an. assuirtion of which the proof is 
not at once prodnoible, I regret that the eiistenoe, in English literature, of 
musieiimer, a word I have again and again seen in old books, must here be 
left on established. It is nsed, however, by the Seotchniau Litbgow, in Tfie 
TbtBll Micowse, &o., p. 98. 

P. BU, I. IS. On looking over my notes, I see that I can allege nnmerous 
other instances of the rerb expertenee, scattered through the literature of four 
centuries. A eonple of quotations are sabjoined, with a few refarenoefl. 

" Your soul will then, experience the most tenible fears, if joo do not recover 
yonrself into the fold and family of God's Church." Southwell, Faetieal Works 
(ed. Mr. W. B. Tumbull, 1P66), Preface, p. Isi. 

Southwell was judicially murdered in 1696, at the early age of three and 
thirty. It is woith noting that the poetical remains of this saiutly man were 
first collected, more than two oentuneB and a half after his death, by aperson 
who, like himself, fell a yiotira to Pi'otestant bigotry. 

"All the active power and yigouc of the mind, ouvfaoalties of reason, imagin- 
ation, and Tfill, are the wonderful result of this mutual oconi'se, this pulsion 
and repercussion of atoms ; just as we emperiesee it in the fiint and the steel " ; 
&e. Eentley, Works, VoL 8, p. 42. Also see p. 67 of the same volume. 

Two sermons delivered in 1692 are here referred to. 

See, further, Henry More, Annotations tipan Lax Orientals, &e,, pp. IT, 
29, 39 (*w), 51, 52, 63, 81, 123 ; Bishop Warburton, A Selection, &c., pp. 
27, 372, 431 ; John Wilkes, 2'As North Sriton, Hnmbecs 6, 14, 17, 28 89, 
42 ! Horace Walpole, The Castle of Otranto, chapters 2 and 4 : William 
Godwin, The mtquirer (1797), pp. 81, 62, 68, 163, 189, 280, 272, 27S, 313, 
419: Mrs. Godwin, Foatkumam Works (1798), Vol. 1, p. 144; Vol. 2, p. 
139 ; Vol. 3, p. 102 ! Sydney Smith, Works, pp. 17 (to), 24, 27, 36, 67, 
68, 69, 74, 83, 88, 119, 164, 182, 1S6, 196, 244, 253, 291, &c. &o. 

P. 63, note 1. Siuce p. 63 was printed off, I have seen it anuounced that 
a, new edition of Words and Their Uses is in preparadon. I will, tiiere- 
fore, here mention, that, to the authorities for eipreasions like is being built, 
which I fovmevly adduced, I can now add Shelley, Mrs. Shelley, Dr. Arnold, 
Dr. Newman, Mr. Iluskin, and the Eav. Charles Kingsley. The last name 
does not, perhaps, deserve recording. Still less, at all events, do the names 
of Loi-d Lytton, Mr. Thackei-ay, Mr. Dickens, and Mr. Froade, as concerns a 
point of language. 

P. 55, 11. 19, 20. Some verhs in -en which have been proposed have 
failed of being adopted. Two such are here exemplified. 

" To conolnda, as your wild fancy (if you were surpriz'd of any) Is now 
reotifi'd, your cooleuesse heatited, your coyaesse banished," &c. Brathwait, 
The English Gmttenian, See., p. 357. 

" Foe his ^eat heart, instead of fainting and subsiding, rose and Uggened 
in proportion to any growing danger that threatened him." Sir Eichard 
Steele, The Christian Mero, p. 46 (ed. 1711). 

P. 70, notas, 1. 4. Sedesivus is the word in Fuller's own title. 

P. 94, 11. I, 2. "If you examine a man that has been well disciplined by 

philosophy, you '1 find no selfish, no obnoxious and absconding 

practices." Jeremy Collier, The Emperor Marcus Antoninus his Coiwei-sdtioa 
with Simsilf, &a (1701), p. 36. 

" Any the most ohnoxiotts argament." Bishop Hurd, Moral and FoUHeat 
Binksues (ed. 1760), p. 16. Also, see pp. 31, 42. 
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Lie, V. n., 102. 
Lif^uordmen, 6. 
Lithographe, 43. 
Lithographer, 62. 
Litkographist, 62. 
Locate, 77. 
Long of, 21. 
Lot, 17. 
Loved, how pronnunoed. 



of, the, for 



SI, 
Ludicrou 



Machine, machinery, 87, 
Mad, V. a,, 66. 
Magi^on, for ma^cian. 



Make a 



»tari, , 
Marier, 89. 
Marization, 77- 
Marry, 88, f. 
Martyrize, 66. 
Master, misuse of, 107. 
iff, raastjie, 

Mathematics, sing., 3. 
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Melancliolious, 106. 
Menagerie, 83. 
Mews, mewses, 3. 
MUitare, 01. 
Militate, 89, f. 
Mililer, 91. 
Militate, 90. 
MiniardizG, 64. 
Missionary, missioner, 

87. 
Monogram, 46. 
Monograpli, 46. 
Monthly, eh., 74. 

Motionist, 57. 
Mouffhte, 70. 
Muchwhat, 110. 
Muletreas, 107. 
Mnltiple, for manifold, 

107. 
Mnniflcent, 70. 
Muaiiiianer, for miisi- 

Musilion, for moKioian, 



Napery, 86. 
Napollonisei-, 64. 
Nationalist, 68, 
HeceBsitare, 92. 
Necessitate, 89, £ 



Neceesite, 66. 
Heoeasiter, 92. 
Heoromancar, how de- 
rived, 80. 



Nether, y. a., 106, 
News, 3. 

No, Noe, Noy, 17, 13. 
No nothcr, 6. 
Nohow, 109. 
Nouee, for the, 6. 
Nones, original of nonet 

6. 
Nonsensical, 6!. 



NoHfj'ing tlie people, 

107. 
Hotist, 67. 
Kow-a-days, 6. 
Nown, for own, 6. 
KHb,nube,nupt,T.R.,8i 
Nnncle, for unije, 6. 
Noptiafe, 89. 
Obituaiy. eh., 74. 
Ohnoiions, 92, f., 114. 
Ohnoxiousncss, 93, 94. 
Ohnoiiua, 92. 
Oocurrent, sb,, 64. 
Odda, sing., 3. 
Of, for by, 107. 
Off, 100. 

Olden, y. a. & n., lOS. 
On the street^ 



Pen ta graph, i 
PentBgraphei 



60. 



107. 



106, 



On that accoiwt, misuse 

of, 48. 
Once, ones, 6. 
One— his, 107. 
One mth another, 107. 
Only, miBplacement of, 

21, 107. 
Only good enongb. to he, 

106. 



ag., . 



OratB, 76, f. 

Orgy, 4. 

Otiosity, 105. 

Pains, ab. sii 

Palieographe 
pbist, 61. 

PaHegyiic, sb., 74. 

Panegyrist, 61. 

Pantaloonery, 86. 

Pantographer, 60. 

Paiagonize, 66. 

Paragraphist, 69. 

Par^elograni, 43, 46. 

Pai'alyse, 54. 

Parishional, 29. 

Parishioner, 27. 

Parlour, for drawing- 
room, 48. 

Paiodiae, -57. 

Parson, 27. 

Pai-t with, for part fi:om, 
106. 

Partake, 104. 

Parties, lor persona, 104. 

Pastor, how pronounced, 



Perorate, 76. 

Perpetoal, 20. 

Perspicuity, for pei^pi- 
cacily, 106. 

Petitionist, 67, 

Philosophic, eb., 73. 

Philosophy, V. n., 65. 

Phisilion, for pbvsician, 
30. 

Photogram, 47. 

Pbotograpb, 76. 

Photograph e, 43. 

Photographer, 69. 

Pliotographirg, for pho- 
toglyph, sb., 61. 

Photograph let, 59. 

Photogiaphiae, 61. 

Photrigrare, Si. 

Physics, ab. sing., 3. 

Filler, V. a., 66. 

Play-wiTght. 110. 

Plenty.for plentiful, 100, 
105. 

Politics, sing., 3. 

Politiie, 56. 

Popnlatorv, 107. 

Potentiality, 102. 

Poulter, ponlterer, 30. 



I'racticalist, 6! 

Practist, 29. 

I'raotitional, 30. 

Practitioner, 29. 

Precedent, sb., 64. 

Precedental, preceden- 
tial, 64. 

Predicated, for grounded, 
108. 

Prolal, 106. 

Presidental, 63. 

Prfaldonlal, 64. 

Presidential, 63. 

Fresidential campaign, 

PrMdentiel, 64. 



» Google 



I dig'il a J , 70. 


Rhymist. 57. 

Riohea. sing, and plu., S. 


Soborize, 54. 


VrodL W V a., 105. 


Sometimes, 6. 


PrafHse ,0 


Ridicule, for ridioulouB- 


Sophist, 61. 


Prograninie 46. 


ness, 21, 105. 


Sort, ab., 17, 


Pronise f i engage, 105. 


fiiotry, foe rioters, 83. 


Sovereignije, 54. 


Piophet 17 


RisibiUa, 73, 101, 102. l 


-Spake, 66, 108. 


Plopoltlon^UBt, 58. 


Kieible, 73, 101. 


Sparaity, 107. 


PiopcietBiy for pro- 


Sival. T. a., 57. 


Specialist, 68. 


pi letor 87 


Eivalize, 57. 


Spectate, 76. 


ProaelyUsa 58. 


Rivalrj-, tivalship, 87. 






^de, for ridden, 21. 


Speoulist, 57. 


Proven, 7S. 


Rnpt, T. a., 76. 


Sperimentato, spermen- 


Pry, for prize, 106. 


Ruaty, for resty, 98. 


tato, 37. 


Pulse, T. n., 55. 


Satiric, sb., 74. t 


-Spoke, for spoken, 100. 


Pulae, flb. pla., 4. 


Scandal, v. a., 55. 


Stobhist, 59. 




Schemiat, 57. 




ttuerist, 61. 


8ohi8m-sbop, 24. 


Stationeiy, 87. 


GaestioHiet, 57. 


Sei-upulize, 50. 




Quhiltea, 7. 


Scnnner, 99, 110. 


Stereogram, 47. 


Kdscalilj, for rascals, 78. 


Secessionist, 68. 


Stereotyper, 62. 


Easoaiiy, for rascals. So. 


Saadaman, 6. 




Bather, how pronounced, 


aeedstirae, eeedtimB, 6. 


Stereotypist, 62. 
Stewa, Bb. sing., 3. 


61. 


Bean, for vecaed, 37. 


Eatlocinate, 89, 93. 


SeignioriM, 54. 


Stomach, for sicken, 107. 




Sensation, 18. 


Stop, for stay, lOi. 




Sequent, sb., 64. 


Strait. T. a., 65. 


Eosioriiiare, 92. 


Sermon, v. n., 65. 


Strangely, for strange. 


fieoipiooal, misuse of,21. 


Serpentey, foe eei'peats, 


106. 


Eecommeuoe, for begin 


88. 


Streel. v. n., 105. 


anew to be, 38. 


Secritude, for eerviee, 


Strength, t. a., 66. 


Keooyer a shock, 104. 


106. 


Slndeuti'y, foe students. 


lUd-tapist, 69. v- 
ltogatd,iu this, &e,, 110. 


■Set, for sit, 102, 




Seta, the aun, 108. 


Sabjeot, adj., 93. 


Eegrettable, misuse of, 


Settle, for pay. 106. 


Summons, sb. sing., 3. 


107. 


Sew, for sowed, 69. 




Eeliable, 100, 106. 


Shall, 49. 


Syllogist, 61. 


Itemark, for dis6ingaieb. 


Shamble, shamblea, 4. 


Sympathy for, &c., 19, 


106. 


Sharp, v. a., S5. 


20. 




.She™,for showed, 65, 69. 


Synonymous to, 19. 




-Shined, 108. 






Shootiet, 69. 


Tabemaole-gas, 34. 


Eepudy, 66. 


Short,T. a., 55. 


Tabematular, 24. 


ReSrie,97. 


SbortCOTnings, 24. 


Talkative, 61. 


Eeatif, 98. 


Shonld, 49. 


Tangental, tangentiaJ, 


Eestiff, 98. 


Shrubbery. 86, 87, 106. 


63. 


BestiiMss, S7. 


^hmak, for shrieked, 69. 


Tangentiel, 64. 


Restive, 98, t. 


Signal. V. a., 56. 


Telegram, 41, f. 




Signalize, for signal, 56, 


Tf !6gramme. 47. 


Bestivus, 98. 


S^ialize,focl«stify,107. 


Telegraph, the verb, 47, 


Rtsty, 97, 98. 


Sit. 102. 


60. 


EesniTeet, 73, 111. 


Sitten, 65, 69. 


Telegrapb, sb., 43, 60. 




Slavery, 85, 87. 




Eesurreotionize, 73. 


Siuggardize, 54. 


Telegrapher, 43. 59. 


RItif, 97. 


Smally, 83. 


Telegraphist, 59. 


Bavelatioiis, the, 18. 


-Snew, snown, 65, 69. 


Telegraphy, 43. 


Ehapsoder, 58. 


So absolutely, &c., liO. 


Telepomp, 44. 
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